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a century. The -many valuable productions, — the 
donations from Mr Knight, and from other sources, 
by you so extensively disseminated ; your disinterested 
and distinguished zeal, to encourage and enlighten in all 
useful pursuits, and especially those to which this work 
is principally devoted, are not only highly appreciated 
by cotemporaries, but posterity will know and acknow- 
ledge their value. 

Please to accept this dedication, not only as an ac 
knowledgement of the many favors received, but as an 
expression of my high estimation of your manifold and 
successful efforts in all that concerns the best interests 
of our country. 

With the highest respect and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The present edition of this work has been revised with 
very particular attention and care. All the latest and 
most eminent writers of Europe which have come to hand, 
having been diligently consulted, and the experience of 
the most intelligent of our own country. Among the 
numerous additions and improvements connected there, 
with, will be found a chapter on '* Climate ;" a chapter on 
" Modern or Landscape Gardens ;" another on the 
''Usefulness of Fruits," for food and health: — The 
list of these, although so complete in the former edition, is 
yet in this greatly improved, and especially of those fine 
new Flemish kinds, and othera now added,- which have 
been so lately proved at Chiswick by Mr Thompson, or 
more latterly approved with us. A Practical Treatise on 
Mulberry Plantations and the Culture of Silk, and 
the whole class of Useful Yeobtables, are now for the 
first time added, and all that relates to them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Horticulture is the most ancient employment ordained 
by the Creator for man. Its utility and importance have 
been the pleasinff theme of the enlightened in all successive 
generations. To the poor, — to the rich, — its resources^ 
alike a&rd subsistence, or a pleasing occupation. 

A pursuit so inviting, which allures from cities and their 
walls, and the haunts of men, to boundless freedom of 
thought, of action, and repose, — a taste so universal and 
diffused, seems, indeed, so natural to the human race, that 
a distaste is considered as a disease of the mind, or as an 
alteration of its structure, — and as consistent only with a 
perverted nature — and as opposed to man and his happiness, 
as the night and its darkness is to day. 

And who that admires the consummate works of art, can 
be insensible to the more beauteous, and glorious works of 
the Creator — and even the least of them all ? '' Consider the 
lilies of. the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of theseV — Matt, 
chap. vi. 28, 29. 

A science, whose pursuits are alike so conducive to the 
health of the body, and of the mind — so calculated to 
render mankind useful, virtuous, and happy, has never 
wanted advocates. 

It has found them, with the best, and most enlightened 
of all ages — with every friend to his country, and to the 
human race. In our own country it has, and more espe- 
cially of late, received that encouragement which its utility 
demands. This is sufficiently evinced, in the simultaneous 
organization of the numerous societies for its promotion, 
* and that of agriculture^ With us, its progress has been 
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only commensurate, with the indefatigable zeal of a LoWell 
to enlighten and encourage, and a host in numbers, and re- 
nowned in intellect, to co-operate in its advancement. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society deserve of me 
also, in this place, a particular notice. This Society al- 
though yet in its infancy, has accomplished much. And to 
the unwearied researches and enlightened zeal of its pres- 
ident. General Dearborn, I am greatly indebted, for much 
valuable information, which I have to him accredited in the 
following pages. Also to those numerous individuals, whom 
I have elsewhere named. 

England, by the exertions of their most intelligent and 
influential men, and by their societies, particularly that of 
London, has, confessedly, done a great deal for theadvance- 
ment of the science ; and we are greatly indebted to their 
luminous writers on these subjects ; also to those of France 
and Belgium. 

Those selections of frqit — those select lists, which the 
late eminent English writers so highly recommend, were 
evidently never designed /br ws^— but as peculiarly adapted 
to other climes, and to high northern latitudes, and to that 
country for which alone these celebrated works were prin- 
cipally designed. Since beneath our serene and cloudless 
skies, and a sun, more powerful and intense in its heat, 
many of them appear on trial, to have lost that high repu- 
tation, which they could only have acquired in a northern 
country, with a clouded and huniiid atmosphere; and, with 
some few eminent exceptions, they will not compare with 
those natives of our own climate, or with those of other cli- 
mates equally favored with us. While on the other hand, the 
finest selections during two centuries, from the innumera- 
ble native orchards of America, and the finest fruits 
from Italy, seem to have shared in that climate, a most 
disastrous fate. [See Section I. page 15, on Climate.] 

These i-emarks will serve fo show the manifest impro- 
priety of adopting without reflection, and without a trial, 
those select lists of fruits, which from necessity alone, are 
formed on exclusive principles, and as the best adapted to 
another, and a foreign country, and another climate ; and 
with no reference whatever to a climate like ours. 

To the descriptions of the fruits of the divers climes, 
which are adapted to the various sections of our country, 
firom the north to south, and bordering on the tropics, T 
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have added the useful vegetable plants, and the trees and 
plants of ornament — AlsOf I have added, a select list of 
fruits f or a recommended list, of a limited number, of those 
kinds only, which, having been already tried and approved 
in our climate, can be especially recommended. To many 
of these I have prefixed an asterisk thus *. But as many 
of the new kinds, of the highest character, have never as 
yet borne fruit in our country, and are therefore excluded, 
it must appear evident, that this list will from time to time 
require a revision. — Tke select — the very best possible list, 
and such alone, as weshould mostof all be desirous of offer- 
ing the public, cannot be formed until all those new and ex- 
cellent kinds, which this extraordinary age has produced in 
Belgium, are put to trial in our climate. Their names, their 
numbers, and their excellence constitute a host, in all prob- 
ability far greater than all that the former ages had ever 
produced. For their introduction to this country, much is 
due the London Horticultural Society, and especially to the 
distinguished liberality and philanthropy of Prof. Van Mons. 

SECTION I. CLIMATE. 

The Territory of the United States comprehends the 
vast middle section of North America, and is principally 
included in the best part, or southern half section, of the 
temperate zone ; with a climate one of the most favored, 
and a soil the most desirable on earth. It extends from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the confines of the equatorial 
regions, and the Lat. of 24^, to the Lat. of 48^ and the 
British possessions on the side of the Atlantic. South- 
west is Mexico ; and on the West, and looking towards 
Asia, it is bounded by the shores of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and on the North by the Lat. of 54^ and the possessions of 
Russia. 

The climate of the Atlantic States has been generally 
characterised as variable and inconstant. These sudden 
changes are caused in a great measure by the conflicting 
winds, which blow alternately from the opposite points — 
the sources of extreme heat and of excessive cold. Those 
especially from the southeast, and south, bring alternate- 
ly, clouds charged with sultry vapors, or storms of rain, 
or the fiery particles and intense heat which they have in- 
haled in the equinoctial regions. While the winds from 
\\\e northwest are qot Quly dry, but coming over the enor- 
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moas mountains, covered with ice and snow, and from the 
immense frozen territories which stretch towards the Arc- 
tic regions, and thence westward, and from the great icy 
ocean towards the pole, they imbibe, at certain seasons, a 
degree of cold the most piercing and intense. These ad- 
verse winds bring by turns, and often by sudden changes, 
the heat of the tropical, or the extreme cold atmosphere of 
the polar regions. 

The disastrous effects of these sudden changes from heat 
to cold during the spring, appear to be much more sensibly 
experienced in the States of the South, than in those of the 
North. For in the latter States, the frozen earth at its sur- 
face, is for the most part protected during winter, at the 
freezing point, by the usual covering of snow. Vegetation 
slumbers profoundly secure, immured in our winters so 
intensely cold, and so fortunately prolonged — nor awakes 
till the danger is past. 

The climate of our country, in regard to its capacity and 
vegetable productions, is not to be estimated by the meas- 
ure of its distance from the equator, nor by the average 
temperature of the winter y or even that of the year — bat 
rather by the mean heat of the summer j and its duration. 
For while the avierage temperature, or heat of the year , is 
greater at Rome, and at Marseilles, than at Cambridge, 
Mass. the average heat of the summer months may be nearly 
equal, since the mean of the greatest heat at Cambridge, 
exceeds that of Rome by 11^ — and that of Marseilles by 
8^ — i\^Q mean of our greatest summer heat being 97® ; 
though 100^ and over, in some summers, is not with us un- 
common. 

From the average of the observations which have been 
made in 20 cities on the Continent of Europe, the climate 
of America has been compared. And the proportion of 
rain which annually falls is two-fiflhs greater with us than 
with them, or as 50 inches to 30. Yet our rainy days are 
annually, from a fourth to a third less in number, than with 
them, or as 85 or 90 days of rain with us, to 122 days with 
them. The rain with us descending in profuse showers, 
and oflen in torrents, with tremendous lightning and thun- 
der. While on the other hand, the number of our fair 
days, or days of sunshine, in the year, is double that of the 
20 cities of Europe, or as 130 bright days with us, to 64 
with them* In this respect our climate is doubly blessed, in 
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bur serene skies, and our more perpetual and tyrilliant son- 
shine. 

The climate of a country is variously modified by its sit- 
uation in regard to mountains and to the ocean. The 
temperature of the climate on our extensive Atlantic coast, 
differs considerably from those parts of Europe and of Afri- 
ca, which lie in corresponding latitudes. In like manner, 
^the climate of our country will be found continually varying, 
as we advance longitudinally, from its eastern to its west- 
ern shores. 

It has also been observed j that within the temperate zones, 
the western cocksts of continents, and large islands, are 
found to possess a higher mean temperature than the easU 
em coasts. Our climate, on the shores of the Atlantic, 
must, therefore, correspond nearly with that of the eastern 
coasts of China, Japan, and Chinese Tartary, and the isl- 
ands on its coast. And the climate of our country which 
bounds on the Pacific, may correspond nearly with that 
of Europe on the coasts of the Atlantic, in the correspond- 
ing latitudes. 

Elevation above the level of the ocean, has the same ef- 
fect in lowering the mean temperature, as an increase of 
latitude. Mons. de Candolle has ascertained, by expert 
ments on some mountains in France, that the elevation of 
180 or 300 yards, affects the mean temperature, in the 
same proportion as a d^gree of latitude to the north, on that 
ssune meridian ; and in « similar proportion for any in- 
crease of height. 

The growth of trees and plants, in rich moist schIs, and 
in warm and protected situations, is not only unusually 
rapid, but is also prolonged to a very late period in autumn, 
or until suddenly arrested by frost ; and the immature wood 
of a forced growth being tender, is the more liable to be 
killed by early frosts and by winter. 

On the other hand, those trees and plants which grow on 
dry and stony or sandy soits, and on the open plains, and 
on the hills which are most of all exposed to cold winds, 
the wood completely matures in due season; and such 
trees are found to suffer least of all from early and destmo- 
tive frosts, and from winter. 

Delicate trees and plants, the natives of southern climes, 
become more hardy, and more capable of supporting the 
northern winters, by being planted on the north sides of 
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buildings and in their shade. Their growth being thds 
modified, the exposure to the most intense degree of cold, 
in such situations, is moris than cpropensated by the pro- 
tection which is thus afforded to the plants during winter, 
from the pernicious, and far more destructive rays of the 
sun. 

More delicate shrubs or plants, may be protected by 
being surrounded by a thin covering of straw. They 
may also be protected by a few inches of litter placed 
around their trunks, and over their roots. Moss from 
the meadows, or evergreen boughs, being more incor- 
ruptible, are to be preferred for delicate plants. For it 
has been lately announced, as an important fact^ that the 
destruction of delicate plants which is sometimes occasion- 
ed by winter, is caused by the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing of the earth at its surface — that death commences at 
the surfacBy which this protection will present. 

The finest fruits of the tropics, when cultivated in coun^ 
tries remote from the equator, lose their good quality and 
sweetness. In the climate of England, we are assured from 
undisputed testimony, that the finest peaches of America 
prove " toorthlessJ* Even those which confessedly, travellers 
with us, so much admire, with but two exceptions, prove 
good for nothing in their hostile climate, not coming to their 
full maturity and excellence, even on the walls to which 
thjeir cultivation is confined. Fifty American kinds were 
contained in their garden, at Chiswick, at the time their 
account was written. [See Pom. Mag. Nok54. Also, Cat. 
Lon. Hor. Soc. for 1826.] 

The Pavies particularly, are there denounced, generally ; 
while in warm countries they are preferred to all others. 

Some of the finest apples of America, and of Italy, seem 
also in that country to have shared a like disastrous fate — 
and the Pomone Finale, or Mela Carlo, which in the cli- 
mate of Italy, is reputed to be the finest apple in the world, 
proyes in open culture, in England, but an ordinary firuit, 
as their writers assure us. 

The reverse of this is also true, and many fruits of the 
north will be found to depreciate, when cultivated in a 
warmer latitude. And the White Moscow or Astr<uan, 
which by the celebrated M. Christ, is described as a fruit 
80 very extraordinary ** in a suitable situation and clir/Mte, 
which is not under 49^ of polar elevation" This fruit is 
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pronounced bat at mediocrity at Paris, and with us proves 
an indifferent fruit And many of the fruits, the natives 
of England, and of other northern countries, and of hi^ 
reputation there, have proved but ordinary when brought 
down to our own latitudes, and compared with our own 
fruits, and those of climates equally favored with us. 

The Cherry tree, the Pear, the Apple, and many other 
kinds, when carried within the tropics, become unproduc- 
tive or barren, or the fruit worthless. 

The olive and the vine may indeed grow within the 
tropics ; but we are assured they produce little or no fruit, 
except in the mountainous elevations. 

The cereal varieties of grain, the annual plants and pro- 
ductions, those most necessary to the subsistence of man, 
have by him been acclimated from the borders in the trop- 
ics, to very high northern latitudes. 

Man himself has become habituated to all climates. 
The horse, the most noble of animals, and the ox, the most 
useful, seem, under the guardianship of man, in some 
meiisure, alike constituted. The horse and his rider trav- 
erse the earth, from the burning deserts of Sahara, to the 
frozen regions of Siberia, and the boundaries of the Arctic 
circle. 

SECTION II.— OF MODERN OR LANDSCAPE GARDENS. 

In northern latitudes, the location of a garden should be 
if practicable, on the south side of a hilT. Or it may be 
screened on the cold quarters, either by hills, or by dense 
and deep borders of evergreen and other forest trees, inter- 
mixed with fruit trees and shrubs of ornament. An un- 
dulating surface is by all means to be preferred, and water 
should not be wantinor. 

The art of Modem Gardening, is to form a landscape 
the most beautiful. Nature having drawn the outline, art 
must accomplish the rest. Art itself being subservient, or 
so far concealed, as that all may appear the work of nature 
alone. Walls and boundary fences should be demolished, 
or as far as possible concealed. The korha is a concealed 
wall, constructed ii\, the bottom of a dry ditch, and rising 
no higher than the surface of the earth. Straight lines 
and right lined walks are to be avoided ,' and in their stead 
devious lines only are adopted ; — the serpentine, or the 
gently waving lines, which bring continual and agreeable 
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change. Striking and agreeable objects in the landscape; 
whether near or more re motey should be brought frequently , 
and sometimes suddenly into open view ; while unpleasant 
objects, should from all conspicuous points, be masked 
from the sight, by shrubbery or by trees. To the hills aii 
artificial elevation may be given by planting their sum- 
mits with the stateliest trees. And depth is preserved to 
the valleys, by converting them to lawns. Views of water; 
it must not be forgotton, are essential to the perfect 
landscape. 

The first garden, of which we have any account on 
record, was planted by the Almighty, '' Eastward in 
Eden," and in it, every tree that was pleasant to the eye, 
or useful for food. Out of Eden went a river, which wa- 
tered the garden ; and from thence it was parted into four 
heads. 1st. Pison, on the side of Havillah. 2d. Gihon, 
on the side of Ethiopia. 3d. Hiddekel, towards Assyria. 
4th. The Euphrates. 

The modern style of gardening, in the place of the reg- 
ular geometric forms, and the right angles, and right lines 
has substituted all that is more consistent with nature, and 
with beauty. Celebrated English writers have ascribed 
this important change in the style of gardening in England, 
to the ideas of Lord Bacon, as original : but especially to 
those ideas which have been more latterly promulgated 
by Milton. I finish therefore by selecting the following 
perfect description of a. garden from him. 

" Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied ; and over nead up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatie 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verd'rous wall of Paradise upsprun|r : 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighboring round. 
And hiffher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed : 
On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
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Than in fkir eTening cloud, or humid bow, 

When Grod hath showered the earth ; lo lonely aeemed 

That landscape:" ••••••• 

" Southward through Eden went a river large. 

Nor chang'd his course, but through the shaggy hill 

Pass'd underneath ingulfd ; for God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mould high raised 

Upon the rapid current, which through yeins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden : thence united fell 

Down the steep clade, and met the nether flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appears. 

And now divided into four main streams, 

Runs diverse, wand'ring many a fiunons realm 

And country," « r • « 

♦ • • » «' Thus was this place 

A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 

Others whose fruit burnish 'd with golden rind 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste : 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 

Or palmy hillock ; or the flow'ry lap 

Of some irriffuous valley spread her store. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape,, and gently creeps 

Liuzuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 

Down the slope hills, dispersed or m a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown 'd 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite tneir streams." 

SECTION III. UTILITY OF FRUITS FOR FOOD AND THK 

PRFSfiRVATION OF HEALTH. 

The fruits of various countries and climes, should b^ 
regarded, as one of the most valuable gifls, which divin^v 
providence has bestowed upon man. And the cultivation o^ 
those of superior kind, should on all accounts be promoted^ 
— ^riot merely as the source of luxury, nor yet alone as a 
delicious, healthy, and nK>st nutricious article of food ; but 
as connected in other respects, with all that eminently con« 
cerns the family of man. " The palate," says the celebrated 
Mr Knight, *' which relishes fruit, is seldom pleased with 
strong fermented liquors ; and as feeble causes continually 
acting, ultimately produce extensive ejects, the supplying 
the public with fruit at a cheap rate, would have a tendency 
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to operate favorably, both on the physical and moral health 
of the people," 

The belief is but too prevalent, that fruits produce dis- 
eases during the months of summer and autumn, and 
especially the dysentery. The belief is untrue — and the 
very reverse is certainly true ; fruits being the true pre- 
ventives of disease. I might amplify on this subject, but 
must be brief, and will only add as proofs, and from cel- 
ebrated physicians, the following from the "Annales d'Hor- 
ticulture,'' due to the researches of Gen. Dearborn and 
the New England Farmer, where I have found them in- 
serted. It is from the writer of another country — a country 
celebrated for the cultivation of good fruit, and alike cele- 
brated for the remarkably temperate habits of its people. ' 
*' One of the best aliments, and the best appropriated to 
the different ages of life, is that which fruits afford. They 
present to man a light nourishment, of easy digestion, 
and produce a chyle, admirably adapted to the functions of 
the human body, • * # # 

" There are fruits, which, when perfectly ripe, can be 
eaten even to excess without inconvenience. Such as 
grapes, cherries, and currants ; the other kinds never oc- 
casion ill consequences, if they are eaten only to satisfy the 
demands of nature. ♦ * • • • 

'* Thoroughly ripe fruit, eaten with bread is the most inno- 
cent of aliments, and will even insure health and strength. 

" In traversing the territories of Germany, there is to be 
seen near each habitation, a vineyard or a garden of fruit 
trees. The villages are surrounded with them, and 
there are but few families who do not make use of fruits 
during the summer, and preserve a certain quantity for 
winter. The surplus is sold in the cities. There are to 
be seen upon the Rhine, and other rivers of Germany, 
boats laden with dried apples^ pears, and plums." * * * 

The following from the same writer is from a passage to 
be found in " Advice to people upon their kecUth, by Tissot." 

*^ There is a pernicious prejudice, with which all are 
too generally imbued : — it is that fruits are injurious in 
the dysentery, and that they produce and increase it. 
There is not perhaps a more false prejudice. 

<' Bad fruits, and those which have been imperfectly ri- 
pened, in unfavorable seasons, may occasion colics, and 
sometimes diarrbcea, — but never epidemic dysentery. 
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Ripe fruits of all kinds, especially in the summer, are the ' 
true preservatives against this malady. The greatest in- 
jury they can do, is in dissolving the humors, and particu- 
larly the bile, of which they are the true solvents, and 
occasion a diarrhcea. But even this diarrhcea is a protec- 
tion against the dysentery. ♦ • • • 

'* Whenever the dysentery has prevailed, I have eaten 
less animal food, and more fruit, and have never had the 
slighest attack. Several physicians have adopted the same 
regimen. 

** I have seen eleven patients in the same house ; nine 
were obedient to the dissections given, and ate fruit ; they 
recovered. The grandmother and a child she was most 
partial to, died. She prescribed burnt wine, [burnt hramefy 
or high wine l"] oil, powerful aromatics, and forbade the 
use of fruit ; it died. She followed the same course, and 
met the like fate. 

*< This disease was destroying a Swiss regiment, which 
was stationed in garrison, in the southern part of France* 
The captain purchased the grapes of several acres of vines. 
The sick soldiers were either carried to the vineyard, or 
were supplied with grapes from it, if they were too fiei^le 
to be removed. They ate nothing else ; not another died, 

— nor were any more attacked with the complaint after 
they commenced eating grapes. 

. "A minister was attacked with the dysentery, and the 
medicines which were administered gave no relief ; he saw 
by accident some red currants and had a great desire to 
eat them ; he ate three pounds between seven o'clock in 
the morning and nine o'clock in the evening ; he was bel- 
ter during the day and entirely cured the next." 

I might multiply the facts and evidences from different 
sources; and the writings of other eminent physicians; 

— but the above must suffice for this time and place. For 
other important uses 1 would refer to the account of each 
particular species, in the following pages. 

In new countries, and in new setdements — in places 
remote, — in the wiidemess or on the ocean, — in times of 
privation, and in the absence of the useful fruits, the taste 
and habitual use of tobacco, of alcohol, and of strong, fer- 
mented liquors, has been acquired. The friends of absti- 
nence, who would abolish the use of these, aa^pernicious, 
must encourage the cultivation of fruits, as the healthy ^- 
tidote and useful substitute. 
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SECTION lY. OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW VARIETIES OF 

FRUITS. MODES BT WHICH THET MAT BE PRODUCED. 

ON THE DECLINX OF THE OLD VARIETIES. 

The decline of many of the most valuable old varieties 
of fruit, has been noticed by several distinguished writers 
of different countries, both of the present and of the for- 
mer ages ; and in England, particularly, by the celebrated 
Thomas A. Knight. In our country, and in the vicinity 
oi Boston, it has been more especially observed in regard to 
the old Pears. For our best varieties of Apples, alnd some 
other species, are mostly native fruits, or of modern origin. 

Let no one suppose that the intelligent Horticulturists 
here, have never been acquainted with the best of the old 
Pears, which the intelligence and industry of ages had con- 
centrated in France. Who is not aware that in every good 
collection, a proportion of the very best are always sent f 
How opposed alike to reason and to probability is the sup- 
position, that even one of the best should have escaped. 
They must have been here received, in the numerous and 
ever varying selections — in the unnumbered importations. 

Rosier, in the original edition of his celebrated Diction- 
ary of Agriculture, which was completed in 1801, has 
candidly informed us, that for his description of fruits, he is 
almost wholly indebted to the no less celebrated Duhamel 
Dumonceau ; and from the whole list of Pears which he has 
described, he has recommended as their essence, for a 
moderate collection, fiflythree trees of nineteen varieties, 
in different proportions. These are every one of them 
known among us ; and more than half of them, including 
the very best, are decidedly of the kinds long since, from 
their defection, proscribed by those who cultivate for the 
markets of Boston. And of the list of twelve trees, of nine 
varieties, which he has recommended as the best of all, 
for a very small garden, three quarters of them, at least, 
are of the kinds which have long since ceased to produce 
perfect fruit, with those who cultivate for our markets. 
, We regret the circumstance, but have ceased to w<mder 
at the cause — since the same complaints of defection have 
already reached us from other quarters — even from the 
capital of that country, for which those celeblrated works 
were principally designed. 

I shall, in the following pages, designate some of those. 
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in the class of dd varieties, once the finest of all old pears, 
whose duration we had hoped, but in vain, to perpetuate. 
For except in certain sections of the city, and some very 
few solitary and highly favored situations in the country 
around, they have become either so uncertain in iheir 
bearing — so barren — so unproductive — or so miserably 
blighted — so mortally diseased — that they are no longer 
to be trusted ; — they are no longer what they were once 
with us, and what many of them are still described to be 
by most foreign writers. 

The gentleman who prepared the article on fruits in 
Fessenden's New American Gardener, has warned us to 
beware respecting some of them. He is well known with 
us as first rate authoritv. 

In the markets of the city which formely abounded with 
them, they are no longer or but rarely to be seen. — The 
cultivators who furnish its supplies have given up their cul- 
tivation. Like the barren fig tree they have been destroy- 
ed — but not without cause ; for if they had not been 
accursed, their fertility and good qualities were gone ; and 
they were no longer fruitful, but as the sources of vexation. 

The practice of renaming those new, or unknown varie- 
ties, whose original names are lost, ailer these old kinds, is 
objectionable, inasmuch as it is calculated to mislead — 
and to falsify the proofs of their mortality. From some 
fancied similitude, the barbarous names of antiquity are 
brought down upon us, applied to existing varieties. — 
From semblance of name done, the Gergon, or Jargon of 
antiquity has reappeared, -— it has been reclaimed, not 
merely as kindred, but as in all probability ideniicai with 
varieties still existing.* 

According to the theory advanced by Mr Knight and 
others, and confirmed by their experience, the different va- 
rieties of fruit have their periods of existence fixed by the 

* See 1. 108 of the Pomolofficol Magazine, where the authoritv 
of Menage and Duchat^ and of Merlet are brought forward to justify 
the supposition, that the Jargonelle, asserted by them to be derived 
fi'om Jargon, ancientlj Gergon, in Italian Gergo, in Spanish Geri- 
cotuif all corruptions oif Gtacumy and by the inference of Merlet the 
Pyrum Tarentinum of Cato and Columella, the Jfumiduinum Grm- 
cum of Pliny, the Graculum of Macrobius ; that all these, named or 
described near two thousand years a^o, are but one amji tho same ; 
and no other than the Jargonelle of Die present day. 
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immutable laws of nature ; and after a certain time, either 
sooner or later, comes on their decline and final extinction. 
I shall offer some evidence to show that the complaints 
of defection are not confined to us alone — they have 
reached us from other and remote quarters. Bosc, in 
Nouv. Cours Complet, has asserted the change — that in 
France many of the kinds have become, from some cause, 
so altered in the short space of half a century, that it is some- 
times difficult to know them, even in the exact descriptions 
and precise engravings of Duhamel; and with regard to 
many kinds described by Quintinie, the case is still worse. 
In the markets of fruits and legumes at Paris, as the Com- 
missaire General has informed us in his report for 1828, 
some of these same ancient, and with us once celebrated 
kinds, are no longer cultivated, even with them. He ex- 
presses astonishment at the cause — but the conclusion 
seems irresistible, that with them as with us, they are no 
longer, worthy of cultivation ; and that out of that city,. and 
in its vicinity, the country around, these once famous 
fruits are at this day as liable to blight, and as unworthy 
of general cultivation as in the neighborhood of Boston. 

The following are his words, extracted from his report : 
'' One is astonished on viewing in the markets of Paris so 
very few melting Pears. We no longer see the Sucre 
Vert, the Sucre Musque, the Bezi de la Motte, n&r the Bezi 
cPAiry [Bezi c^Heri ?] ; very few ChaumonteUes, very few 
Calotte de Suisse ; no Roy ale d'Hiver [Royal Winter], na 
Virgouleuse,.and what is to be deplored, no Colmars. [Some 
of these expressions, it seems evident from what follows, 
were designed to be understood only in a general sense. 
K.] These three last species sell from ten sous to two 
francs each, [about forty cents] and their cultivation is 
neglected 1 

" The Rousselette, so perfumed, so sought afler by the 
confectioners, and distillers, is no longer of good quality. 
How different this Rousselette frond that which they culti- 
vate at the hamlet of Cormontreuil, at the gate of Rheims! 
At that place they cultivate the Rousselette almost exclusive- 
ly, and these altogether on espaliers. These espaliers offer 
at the end of August a sight the most rich and beautiful.'' 
See Annales d'Horticulture for 1828. 

The unwearied efforts of the most distinguished culti- 
vators of France, during the latter ages, in their attempts 
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to raise new and valuable varieties of fruits from the seed, 
appear to have been accompanied chiefly with disaster. 
And M. Poiteau in one of his reports to the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, has asserted that the result of all their 
labor has been *' absolutely nothing" In adverting to the 
decline of the old French varieties of Pears, in the vicinity 
of Paris, and the necessity of a renewal, he asserts that 
they must look elsewhere for new varieties to replace the 
old — anif where else but to their own country. 

He informs us that the celebrated Duhamel, during the 
long course of his scientific career, planted the seeds of all 
the best fruits which were eaten at his table, without being 
able to produce a single fruit worthy of cultivation. Oth- 
ers in that country — as the Alfroys, had during three suc- 
cessive generations, adopted the same course, and with no 
better success. 

Their practice had been to plant uniformly, the seeds, 
only of the very best or ameliorated fruits — and to select 
from these, as the subjects of their experiments, those 
young plants only, which were furnished with large leaves, 
and large and fine wood. M. Poiteau ascribes the disas- 
trous results of their experiments to these combined causes, 
and further states it as a fact recorded by several authors, 
that the seeds of the ^inter Bon Chretien always produce 
a detestable fruit. Mr Knight has asserted that the seed 
of the Wild Pear fertilized by the stamens of the blos- 
som of an ameliorated one, will yield a better fruit than the 
seeds of an ameliorated pear, 

M. Van Mbns has stated that ''the Belgians give no 
preference to the seeds of table fruits, when they plant to 
obtain new ameliorated kinds.'' Those seedlings which 
are without thorns, and with stout wood^ and large leaves, 
are by them rejected, as these are the signs of an early or 
inferior fruit. M. Van Mons ascribes the success of their 
experiments in obtaining so many fruits, which are in all 
respects so extraordinary, to the principle which they had 
adopted in the beginning — that in proportion as a fruit 
becomes removed from the wild state, or state of nature, 
by repeated regeneration, or planting always the kernels 
or stones of the last production, in that same degree will 
the fruit bi^come ameliorated, until it attains the highest 
perfection of which a fruit is susceptibler 

During the process of the amelioration, and of each sue- 
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cessive remove, the austerity, or superabundant acid, which 
19 the peculiar characteristic of the wild fruit, is diminish- 
ed, and the saccharine matter is increased. But as a 
certain quantity of acid is an essential ingredient in every 
perfect fruit — it will appear self-evident that the process 
of regeneration, when carried too far, may prove injurious; 
and that excessive sweetness, by a short transition, degen- 
erates into insipidity. 

It is asserted by Mr Knight, that generally, the old va-* 
rieties of fruit begin to decay, first, in the colder latitudes ; 
and that a fruit which there begins to decay, may yet be 
successfully cultivated in a more southern climate, or, 
what is equivalent, in the confined and warmer atmosphere 
of cities. Those varieties, therefore, which no longer suc- 
ceed with us, may yet continue for a while to flourish in 
the middle regions of the Union, and especially in the in- 
terior, beyond the limits and influence of those cold east- 
ern breezes from the Atlantic, which, rising with the 
diurnal appearance of the sun, visit uis so regularly and 
constantly at stated seasons. 

There are some, however, who dbsent from these opin- 
ions and conclusions — opinions, which, the continued ex- 
perience of the ages, present as well as past, seems only 
the more abundantly to confirm. . They do not, indeed, 
deny the fact of the destruction, but they deny the cause. 
In their attempts to sustain the credit of the old fruits by 
rendering them immortal, they would ascribe their deteri- 
oration to any other cause ; — to some supposed alteration 
of climate, and not of ours alone, but of the climate of all 
those countries where the same proofs of their mortality 
have appeared. 

We await the proofs of such changes ; — meanwhile in 
their absence, I believe aJl will agree, that in adopting this 
theory, we adopt the safest course. 

Mr Knight and some others in England, and the Comte 
de Ooloma of Malines, have succeeded in raising some new 
and valuable varieties of fruit from the seeds obtained by 
hybrydism or cross fertilization. In describing the princi- 
ples and modes of practice of this art, I have had recourse 
to Phillips, to Knight, and especially to Lindley and M. 
Fries Morel, to all of them collectively. The same prin- 
ciples are alike applicable to treeis of ornament and to 
flowers. But we are authorized in asserting, that this is 
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Hot the mode which has been so geoeraUj ad<^ted by Dr 
Van Mons and others in Belgium ^— and fhat the mode by 
which so many new, and very extraordinary Tarieties of 
fruits have been there produced, differs essentially firom 
this which I am now about describing. 

The outer circle of the slender threads or filaments, 
which rise around the centre of the blossom or flower, are 
called the stamens, or males, and the central are called 
pistiUumf pointals, or females. 

The stamens bear at their summit a small ball called the 
anther, which contains the fertilizing powder called the 
poUen. 

At the summit of the pistillum are the organs of seere* 
tion called stigmata, consisting of one or more interoelliH 
lar passages leading thence to the base, where are situated 
the cell or ceUs in which are placed the ovnla, or the rudi- 
ments of seeds. 

The pollen, when viewed through a microscope, is found 
to consist of .extremely minute hollow balls, filled with a 
fluid in which swim innumerable particles of an oblong or 
spherical form, and having an apparently spontaneous mo- 
tion. When the anther is mature, it bursts or opens with 
an elastic force, by which its contents are dispersed, and a 
portion of them falling on the stigma which is of lax tissue, 
the moving particles of pollen descend through the tissue 
of the style, by routes specially destined by nature, into 
the cells, where the ovular are placed, and these being 
thus vivified, are converted into the seeds on emlnryo of a 
fiiture plant. 

The operation of hybridizing or cross fertilization must 
be performed in a dry day, and before the blosscwi is en- 
tirely expanded ; the most favorable moment is just before 
the rising of the sun ; the pollen being at that time humid, 
is closely attached to the anthers. The blossoms must be 
carefully opened, and the anthers extracted by delicate 
scissors, care being taken neither to wound the filaments 
which support them, or any other part of the flower. 

About nine o'clqck, the blossoms being exposed to the 
full iafluence of the sun, the matured pdlen from another 
variety must be carefiilly placed on the blossom which it 
is intended to fertilize, and from which the anthers have 
been extracted ; and this operation must be repeated twice 
or thrioe during the course of the day. By shaking the 

3* 
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blo^sionis over a sheet of white paper, the time when it is 
perfectly mature will be ascertained. It is necessary to 
protect the prepared blossoms from the bees and other in- 
sects with thin muslin or gauze, which will not exclude 
the sun or air ; and it is proper also to protect them from 
the rain and dews, till a swelling is perceived in the germ. 

By screening the plants from the sun, and by frequent 
waterings, the maturity of the pollen and the stigma may 
be retarded. 

When the process has been successful, the pollen which 
had beeft placed on the stigma, becomes so attached, that 
it cannot be removed with a hair pencil ; it changes form 
and color and soon disappears, and the blossom will soon 
wither and fade. But when the process has been imper- 
fect, the reverse of all this is the case ; the pollen is easily 
detached from the stigma, its appearance is unaltered, and 
it remains visible with the duration, of the flower, which 
. will continue for a long time. 

The fertilized seeds thus yielded, produce generally 
flowers which resemble in color, or fruits which inherit 
mainly the qualities of the kind which furnished the pollen ; 
While the form of the flower, or some of the constitutional 
qualities of the fruit, will resemble those of the plant whieb 
matured the seed. 

No cross fertilization can take place between plants or 
fruits unless nearly related. None, for instance, can take 
place between the pear, apple or quince ; or between the 
plum, peach or cherry, &c. 

Wild plants or fruits while growing in their native wilds 
are generally perpetuated from generation to generation 
without change ; but this is not the case with the hybrids 
or cultivated varieties, however isolated or far removed the 
tree may be, which produces the seeds, from any other of 
sit species. 

The most intelligent writers have asserted, and it now 
appears to be admitted as an indisputable fact, that theorigi* 
nai number of varieties of the apple were very small, and 
that the numerous varieties, differing in size, form and flavor 
and periods of maturity, originated from the toild' apph or 
crab, a small and very acid fruit. The pear, from a small 
and very austere wild fruit, has been in like manner 
wonderfully ameliorated. Mr Knight seems persuaded 
that their fine varieties of native English plums, originat- 
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ed from the She plum, a wild and austere, small, black 
fruit — or according to Mr Neill, from the Bullace, another 
wild plum, very small, and acid. The Gooseberry, origi- 
nally a small, indifferent fruit, has by cultivation, not only 
highly improved in flavor, but wonderfully in size. The 
large Dutch red and the large Dutch white currant, are 
highly productive and improved varieties. But the white 
currant, as Mr Loudon asserts, is but a variety, produced 
from the seeds of the red currant. 

Cross-fertilization may, indeed, effect important im- 
provements, by combining in one object, those desirable 
qualities, which may be previously possessed by two 
other individuals in separate states. But it can never of 
itself, and alone, produce or create those opposite qual- 
ities, which had never existed before in any individual ; but 
are as directly opposed to all that had ever before existed, 
as white is to red or to black, and we must look to other 
causes for such important changes. 

The^ following mode, by which the Belgians have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining so many new and extraordinory varie- 
ties, is from the account written by Dr Van Mons — and 
for this valuable article, we are indebted to the researches 
of Gen. Dearborn, by whom this account was inserted in 
Vol. VII. No. 28 of the New England Farmer. 

*' The Belgians give no preference to the seeds of table 
fruits, when they plant to obtain new ameliorated kinds. 
When their plants appear, they do not, like us, found their 
hopes upon individuals exempt from thorns, furnished with 
large leaves, and remarkable for the size and beauty of 
their wood ; on the contrary, they prefer the most thorny 
subjects, provided that the thorns are long, and that the 
plants are furnished with many buds or eyes, placed very 
near together. This last circumstance appears to them, 
and with reason, to be an indication that the tree will 
speedily produce fruit. As soon as the young individuals 
which offer these favorable appearances, afford grafts or 
buds, capable of being inoculated upon other stocks, these 
operations are performed ; the apples on paradise, and the 
pears on quince stocks, to hasten their fructification. The 
first fruit is generally very bad, but the Belgians do not 
regard that ; whatever it is, they carefully collect the seeds 
and plant them ; from these a second generation is pro- 
duced, which commonly shows the commencement of an 
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amelioration. As soon as the young plants of this second 
generation have scions, or buds, proper for the purpose, 
they are transferred to other stocks as were the preceding f 
the third and fourth generation are treated in the same 
manner, and until there are finally produced ameliorated 
fruits worthy of being propagated. M. Van Mons asserts^ 
that the peach and apricot, treated in this manner, afford 
excellent fruit in the third generation. The apple doett 
not yield superior fruit before the fourth or £flh generation. 
The pear is slower in its amelioration ; hut M. Van Mons 
informs us, that in the sixth generation, it no longer pro- 
duces inferior, but affords excellent fruits, intermixed with 
those of a middling quality." 

Intelligent writers, those on whom we may rely, have 
assured us, that the iiew and numerous class of. firuit^ 
which have arisen during the last forty years, in Belgium, 
is far more precious and inestimable in point of quality, 
than all previously known. They refer in this more par- 
ticularly to pears. 

Highly satisfactory specimens of some of the new spe- 
cies which are described in the following pages, have been 
seen and exhibited among us ; enough to convince us of 
the decided excellence of at least a portion of them ; but 
as yet but a small proportion of the new foreign varieties 
here described, have borne fruit in our country. 

The unwearied labors of Van Mons of Knight, of Col- 
oma of Hardenpont, of Duquesne, of Nelis, of Liart, of 
Dorlain and others, have probably effected more during 
the last forty years, than all that had been previously ac- 
complished during twenty centuries. 

All these fruits are recommended as highly deserving of 
trial in our climate. From them we must make our se- 
lections at another day, of such kinds only, as prove <m 
trial, alike adapted to our climate, the very best in quality, 
and the most productive. 

SECTION v.— OF THE GROWTH OF TREES AND PLANTS. 

Modern physiologists have demonstrated, that trees and 
plants derive their nourishment through the extreme ends, 
and blunt, spongy points of the minute fibres of the roots. 
These innumerable mouths, or spongelets, absorb and 
drink in without discrimination, all the fluid substances 
which come in their way. These fluids ascend throogh 
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the albamum or sapwood to the leaves, which are the true 
laboratories of all plants as well as the organs of respiration. 
The circulatipn of the sap, which commences its move- 
ment, first in the branches, and last of all in the roots, ia 
produced by the attraction of the leuf-buds and leaves, 
which are developed by the warmth of spring — their 
transpiration requiring supplies so great and continual, 
that some plants are stated to perspire even twice their 
weight in twentyfour hours. The true sap thus generated 
in the leaves, and separated from the more watery particles, 
descends through the inner bark, having now acquired new 
powers, and being now peculiarly prepared to nourish and 
give flavor to the fruit ; and continuing its descent, it de- 
posits in its course the cambium or mucilaginous sub- 
stance, by which new and successive layers of wood and 
of bark are annually added to the tree ; while whatever is 
not adapted as aliment to the peculiar wants of the plant, 
is again returned by the roots to the earth. 

SECTION VI. — TRANSPLANTING. 

When trees are removed for the purpose of being trans- 
planted, their roots should, if possible, be preserved fresh 
and entire. If these precautions have been omitted, their 
whole bodies and roots must be immersed in fresh water 
during twentyfour hours ; and their tops must be lessened 
in proportion to the loss their roots have sustained. The 
sources by which they derive the nourishment which they 
receive from the earth, being diminished, the whole sap of 
the tree, and even its vitality, would otherwise pass off by 
transpiration. 

October and Novcnber, and immediately after the first 
hard frosts have arrested vegetation, is esteemed the best 
season of all for transplanting trees. The peach, the plum, 
the cherry and evergreen trees do especially well, when 
planted early in autumn, But where circumstances render 
it necessary, transplanting may be deferred till spring. 

When trees are transplanted in autumn, the earth be- 
comes duly consolidated at their roots, and they are ready 
to vegetate with the first advancement of spring. 

The holes for receiving the trees, should be dug from 
four to six feet in diameter, according to the size of the 
trees usually transplanted, and eighteen inches deep ; the 
yellow subsoil should be cast out to this depth and replaced 
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at bottom with rich soil intermixed with a portion of ma- 
hure. The tree should generally be set about two inches 
deeper than it stood before, but not deeper than this ; the 
fibres should be spread horizontally in their natural po»- 
tion, and the soil intimately and. compactly placed about 
their roots ; manure may be placed above and beneath, 
and on every side, but ought never to be suffered to come 
in contact with the roots, as it is liable in this case to 
corrupt and injure them : finish by treading the ground 
very hard. When evergreen trees are set it is generally 
considered indispensable to pour at once a few gallons of 
water around the tree previous to treading hard the earth ; 
finish earthing and tread hard an hour aflerwards. This 
is an excellent and safe mode with regard to any tree. 

SECTION VII. PROPAGATION. 

Most of the species of trees and ligneous plants, are 
propagated by seeds, and some may be propagated by cut- 
tings and all by layers. 

By seeds. — In raising trees, &c. from the seeds, it is 
generally a good rule to plant or sow them as soon as they 
are mature and gathered from the tree. Those seeds how*- 
ever which are enveloped in a pulp, must first be separated. 
Those of the hawthorn and many other kinds which are 
possessed of a gummy or resinous pulp will not vegetate 
till the second year, unless first separated and subjected to 
the action of frost, or the seeds of the locust and many 
other kinds, which are possessed of hard shells and there- 
fore require to be frozen beneath the soil, may be made to 
vegetate quickly, by being covered with boiling water and 
set in a warm place ; as the seeds become swollen, they are 
separated and planted, and fresh boiling Water is poured 
over the remainder every twentyfour hours, till all are 
prepared. 

There are many advantages attending the practice of 
causing seeds of various kinds to germinate before being 
planted. Such seeds rise at once in advance of the weeds, 
and strike root downwards while the earth is yet humid 
and before the scorching sun has dried up the moisture, 
thus rendering it impossible for any seeds to vegetate near 
its surface. 

Small seeds of many species may be enclosed in small 
linen )>ag8 or in moss or cotton, and steeped a few hours 
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in lukewarm water ; these being suspended, during night 
in a chimney where a fire has been kept during the day 
will vegetate by morning. This is an easy mode which 
has been recommended. More slow growing seeds, after 
steeping a day in warm water, are to be kept for several 
days in a lukewarm atmosphere. 

Seeds steeped in a weak solution of muriate of lime, or 
in water containing a few drops of muriatic acid ; germinate 
still more suddenly, and I find it stated on good authority 
that seeds one hundred and twenty years old, which were 
brought by Boose from the Bahamas and had resisted every 
effort to make them vegetate, were yet made to germinate by 
steeping them in a weak solution of muriatic acid. Boyse 
of Prussia, has accelerated the germination of seeds by 
moistening with malic acid (cider). 

When seeds are to be transported to distant climates 
by sea, it is recommended to preserve them in new and 
finely powdered charcoal ; or they may be immersed in a 
thick solution of gum arabic, and after being dried, they 
may be closely corked up in glass vessels. Lastly, packing 
seeds compactly in layers of sugar is found to be an excel- 
lent mode of preservation. 

Layers are the limbs or suckers of trees, bent down 
without being separated from the parent tree, and covered 
with soil ; their extreme ends only being left out : thus 
buried, they will soon strike root, generally. Some partic- 
ular kinds of trees however, with extreme difficulty ; such 
must be tongued, an operation which consists in cutting 
the layer half off, beneath the surface, and below an 
eye, and splitting it up an inch or more ; the cleft to be 
kept open by a small wedge. This, operation should be 
performed in spring ; and the plant when well rooted may 
be separated in the autumn or spring following. 

Cuttings. — There are many kinds of trees which may be 
raised from cuttings. Cuttings should generally be from 
eight inches to a foot in length, and cut off at bottom 
close below an eye, and planted in a humid soil, two thirds 
of their length beneath the surface, and the ground trodden 
hard. With some particular kinds however, it is necessary 
to square the bottom of the cutting, and to press it hard 
down on the bottom of a pot. Other kinds must be plant- 
ed in pure sand, and protected from the sun till rooted — 
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they require artificial heat in the soil, and a confined at* 
mosphere, which moderates their transpiration. 

SECTION VIII. INOCULATING. 

Inoculating, is the operation of transferring any particu- 
lar and clesirable variety of tree, upon the stock of an infe- 
rior or wild variety. The operation is principally practised 
on small trees, and only during the time when the sap flows 
freely, and chiefly during the months of August and Sep- 
tember. 

Select for the buds the ripest young twigs of the year, 
and cut off the leaves, leaving the foot stalk entire. Having 
selected a smooth place in the stock, make a perpendicular 
slit downward quite through the bark, an inch or a little 
more in length. Make a cross cut at the top of this slit, 
quite through to the wood, a little slanting downwards ; next 
with the ivory hafl of the knife, raise the bark on both 
sides from top to bottom, being very careful not to injure in 
the least the cambium or sap wood. Next, and with expe- 
dition, proceed to take off a bud ; this is effected by entering 
the knife half an inch or more below the bud or eye, quite 
through the bark, and separating the bark from the wood to 
the same distance above the eye ; always leaving a very thin 
slip of wood of about one third of the length of the bud ; 
this thin slip of wood occupies the middle section of its 
length. The bud is to be immediately inserted in the 
stock to the bottom of the slit, and between the bark and 
the wood ; and the top of the bud being squared even with 
the cross cut, every part except the eye, is firmly bound 
and covered with strong wet bass matting. 

It is by no means a point so very essential, whether the 
cross cut is made at the top, o^ bottom of the slit ; whether 
the bud is inserted downwards, or upwards ; it generally 
succeeds equally in both cases. The mode of taking off 
the bud with a thin slip of wood occupying the middle sec- 
tion of its length, is called the new or American mode ; as 
I find it described by no European author. It is the mode 
best adapted to a warm climate. But when the season is 
far advanced and the sap flows less freely, it is deemed the 
surest mode to take out the whole of the wood, always leav- 
ing the root of the bud. 

The string is to be taken off as soon as it begins to gir- 
dle the tree, which is generally in about ten days. 
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In spring, between the time the frost is out of the 
ground and the rising of the sap, cat off the stock a quar- 
ter of an inch above the bud — sloping downwards on the 
opposite side. 

ScALLOPE BttDDiNG IS performed by cutting from a small 
stock, a thin narrow scallope of wood, about an inch in 
length ; and taking from a twig a thin scallope of wood of 
the same length containing a bud ; this is instantly applied 
and fitted perfectly at top and bottom, and on at least one of 
its sides, and firmly bound with wet bass matting. This 
mode may be practised in spring, and if it fails, a second 
chance will be offered in July. — The French are stated to 
practise this mode on roses. 

The above are the principal modes of inoculating adopt- 
ed in practice, although Professor Thouin has described no 
less than twentythree distinct modes of operation. 

Dr Van Mons buds his roses in June, so that they grow 
and frequently blossom in the same year. He prepares the 
young and unripe wood by separating the leaves, leaving 
only their footstalks ; in fifteen days after their bads are 
swollen, and are now fit for insertion: the stock is cut off 
six inches above the insertion of the bud, at the time the 
operation is performed. They are bound with thin strings 
of bass matting, previously drawn through a solation of 
alum and white soap, and dried, which renders them im- 
pervious to water. 

SECTION IX. GRAFTING. 

Grafting is usually performed in spring. Professor 
Thouin has described forty modes, but the following will 
answer for all general purposes. 

Whip Grafting or splice grafting. This mode is 
practised principally on small stocks ; and it succeeds best 
when the scion and stock are of an equal size. 

The scion, which consfsts of the young wood of the for- 
mer year's growth, is cut to the length of about four inches. 
This and the stock are each to be cut sloping for an inch 
or more, and tongued. Tonguing consists in cutting a slit 
in the middle of the slope of the stock in the scion down- 
wards, and a corresponding slit upwards ; both are now to be 
nicely joined^ so that one of the sides at least, if not both 

4 
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shall perfectly coincide, and to be securely bound with 
a wet bass matting string, and covering with composi- 
tion, or with grafting clay. As soon as the scion and stock 
are completely united, the string is to be removed. 

Cleft Grafting. This mode of grafting is usually 
practised on stocks of from one to two inches in diameter. 
It is thus performed. The head of the stock is carefully 
sawed off at a part free from knots, and the top pared 
smooth ; with a thin knife split down the stock through 
the centre, to the depth of about two inches, and insert a 
wedge to keep it open for the reception of the scion. The 
scion is to be prepared in the form of a wedge ; with an 
eye if possible in the upper part of the portion thus formed, 
perfect success is the more certain when this is the case. 
The scion is now to be carefully inserted, so that the inner 
bark of the scion and of the -stock may both exactly meet. 
Large stocks require two scions, one on each side ; some- 
times four are inserted. The whole is now to be care- 
fully covered with the composition, or grafting clay, ex- 
cept two or three eyes of each scion. This mode of graft- 
ing is equally applicable to very small stocks, but these 
being weak must be bound with a string of bass matting. 

Saddle Grafting. This mode of grafting is perform- 
ed chiefly on very small stocks — it is much practised by 
Mr Knight. The upper part of the stock is prepared in the 
form of a wedge, by two sloping cuts, one on each side. 
The scion is prepared by splitting it upwards, and paring out 
the middle part of each side to a point. When the stock 
and scion are of equal size, the adjustment may be made 
perfect ; but if unequal, one side at least must exactly 
meet. The whole is secured by a stringof matting and 
covered with the composition, or clay. The string how- 
ever is to be removed when a perfect union has taken 
place. 

Root Grafting. This operation is often performed 
on grape vines, just below the level of the surface, by the 
usual mode of cleft grafting. It is also performed on por- 
tions or pieces of root, where suitable stocks are scarce. 

Side Grafting. This mode is sometimes practised on 
those parts of a tree where a limb is wanting. — There are 
two ways in which it is performed. 1st. The scion is pre- 
pared in the same manner as for splice grafting, and the 
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bark aod wood on the side of the stock is cut sloping, and 
the scion being adjusted as carefully as possible, it is 
bound on and covered with clay. 2d. The scion being 
cut sloping as in whip grafting, a cross cut is made in the 
side of the tree on the top of a perpendicular slit ; the 
bark of the tree above the cross cut is pared down slanting 
to the wood. The bark is now raised as in inoculating, 
and the scion inserted, and bound fast, and covered with 
clay. 

Grafting bt approach. This is often practised on trees 
and shrubs which succeed with difficulty by other modes. 
The tree to be grafted must be growing very near the tree 
which is to furnish the grafts. — The limb or limbs of each 
tree which is to be thus united, must be pared with a long 
sloping cut of several inches, nearly to its centre ; and the 
parts of each tree thus prepared, are to be brought together, 
and firmly secured by a bandage of matting, so that the 
bark shall exactly meet on at least one side, and covered 
with clay or composition. When a complete union has 
taken place, the trees are separated with a knife, by cut- 
ing off the stock below the junction. [See herbaceous 
grafting.] 

Grafting clay is made of one third part of fresh horse 
manure free from litter, one third of cow manure, and one 
third of good clay, with a small mixture of hair, well 
beaten and incorporated several days before using. ' 

Grafting composition is made of three parts of resin, 
three parts of bees' wax, and one part of tallow, melted to- 
gether ; when well mixed, it is poured into water and work- 
ed up like shoemaker's wax by hand. This composition 
may be spread while in a melted state pretty thickly with a 
brush on very strong brown paper. This paper is to be 
cut into small stripes of suitable size, and is very quickly 
applied. In cool weather, it may be instantly warmed with 
the breath, so as to become adhesive. 

SECTION X. OF FRUITFULNESS. 

Artificial means by which fruitfulness is induced. What- 
ever operates in repressing the too vigorous growth of the 
tree, by obstructing the free circulation of its sap or juices 
and by causing it to accumulate, and become concentrated 
has a tendency to render the tree fruitful. 

While a tree is yet young and flexible, and exercised by 
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every moTing breath of wind, its pores continue open, and 
the sap is rapidly and uninterruptedly diffused ; its whole 
juices are expended in the formation of leaf buds. A 
highly inanured soil, a warm temperature and humid at* 
mosphere, are alike unfavorable to the production of flower 
buds, by promoting excessive vigor in the tree. But as 
they grow older, their consistence becomes changed and 
more inflexible ; their bark also becomes more thick and 
rigid, and may therefore operate by compression; and the 
sap which before passed on uninterruptedly, is now retard- 
ed in its progress ; it accumulates and de v elopes jfrutY huds, 
and the tree falls into bearing. To efiect this object by 
artificial means, various modes have been adopted. 1st. By 
ligatures, or ringing, or girdling; variously termed decor- 
tication or circumcision. 2d. By bending their branches 
or by continually shortening the extremities of the young 
and growing wood. 3d. By subjecting them to a warm 
and dry atmosphere. Or lastly, by a combination of 
each and every mode, as in the case of Chinese dwarf 
trees and the Quenouilles of the French. 

Subs. 1st. Girdling or Decortication. Girdling, 
decortication, ringing or circumcision, a$ it is sometimes 
variously called, consists in making two circular incisions, 
quite round-the limb, through the bark, at the distance of 
about three eighths of an inch asunder, more or less, ac- 
cording to the size and thriftiness of the tree ; then mak- 
ing a perpendicular slit, the ring of the bark is wholly re- 
moved to the wood. , ^ 

Ringing or Decortication is applicable to every kind 
of fruit tree, and to the vine. . Its operation is two fold. 
1st, In the early production and abundance of blossom 
buds which it induces; or,~ 2d, In increasing the size of 
the fruit and hastening its maturity, according to the season 
in which the operation is performed. 

When the design of Decortication is the production of 
blossom buds, the operation must be performed about the 
last of June, or beginning of July. But when the. object 
to be attained is the enlargement of the fruit and its more 
early maturity, the operation must be deferred till just at 
the time when the tree has come into full leaf in the spring. 

Mr Knight, from an experience of fifty years in the prac- 
tice, observes, that when the space from which the bark is 
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taken off, is too coDsiderable, a morbid atate of early ma- 
tnritj is induced, and the fruit becomes wortUess. The 
same injurious effects he has always witnessed, whenever 
the operation has been performed upon very young or very 
small branches, fiir such become debilitated and sickly 
long before the fruit can arrire at maturity. A tight liga- 
ture, applied in the preceding summer in such cases, he 
has found to answer all the purposes of ringing, with far 
less injurious consequences to the tree. 

Girdling, according to Mr Knight, by causing the cur- 
rent of the sap, while descending from the leaves through 
the bark, to become arrested in its progress, it accumulates 
above the decorticated place, whence it is repulsed and 
again carried upwards, to be expended in an increased pro- 
duction of blossom buds and of fruit. While the part be- 
low, being but ill supplied with nutriment, ceases almost to 
grow, and in consequence it operates feebly in impelling 
the ascending current of sap, through the decorticated 
space. And the parts above, being in consequence, less 
abundantly supplied with moisture, the early maturity is 
thus powerfully accelerated, as is always the case in a 
drought, from whatever cause produced. 

Mr Knight, from his long experience, is not friendly to 
the practice of ringing or girdling in any mode, except only 
in those few cases, where blossoms cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained, or where a single crop of very early fruit exceeds 
the value of the tree. 

Decortication may be practised alternately, on portions of 
the same tree in alternate years. 

Subs. 2d. Debarking. Debarking, according to Mr 
Neill, is a practice, first brought into notice by Sir John 
Sinclair in 1815, in a pamphlet. It consists in paring off, 
in winter, all the outer bark of the stem and principal 
branches, down to the liber, or inner concentric bark. 
The effect is, that such plants grow more vigorously, and 
the quantity and quality of the fruit are greatly augmented. 

Mr Loudon has recorded (Mag. vol. vii. p. 662) that 
this operation has been declared by one of the best prac- 
tical men in the Netherlands, a never failing method of 
greatly improving the quality and size of the fruit on apple 
and pear trees, and vines. At the winter pruning, which 
is given there in Pebmary^ be cuts off with his eommon 

4» 
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hooked pruning knife; dl the outer bark down to the Hber^ 
of every tree above eight or ten years old ; not so deeply, 
however, with the young, as with the old trees. It is as- 
serted by those who have witnessed, that this man's prac- 
tice has never failed of being successful. And another 
who has tried it in that country asserts, that since he had 
practised it, he has always had larger and better flavored 
fruit. This practice, says Mr Loudon, '' is not uncommon 
in England with apple and pear trees, and very general 
with regard to vines under glass." 

Subs. 3d. Bending the Limbs. This appears to be 
the most simple, easy, and effectual mode of rendering trees 
productive. When judiciously performed, its effects are 
very extraordinary. 

The effects appear to be perfectly understood by the 
Chinese in training their dwarfs. Its effects are also ex- 
emplified in the mode of training trees en quenouitte, which 
come into bearing earlier, and bear more abundantly. 
. Dwarfing is effected by inoculating fruit trees on stocks 
of comparatively slow growth ; the circulation is in conse- 
quence retarded, and the effect thus produced is somewhat 
like that produced, by girdling. The apple is dwarfed by 
b^ing inoculated on the Paradise or Doucin stock ; — the 
peach op a slow growing plum stock ; — and the pear by 
being inoculated on the. quince stock. A new mode oif 
dwarfing I shall presently explain. Also on the vine, 
by which means prodigious crops are produced. [See the 
article on the cultivation of the vine.] Also in the fig, 
for byjhis mode Mr Knight has obtained eight crops in a 
year. [See the article on figs.] The system is equally 
applicable to every species of fruit trees. It consists in 
hiding every limb, or twig, to a position below the hori- 
zontal, while it is yet in a vigorously growing state, gene- 
rally the last of June ; with some kinds which have a 
prolonged vegetation, it may perhaps with more advantage 
be deferred till July, as in the case* of the peach. The 
effect produced in the first instance is a momentary sus- 
pension of the growth ; the juices are concentrated and 
form fruit buds, for the production of fruit in the following 
year* 

According to Mr Neill, training tlie bearing shoots of 
Pear trees downwards^ generally causes them to produce 
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fruit the second year, which would seldom otherwise pro- 
duce fruit under six or seven years. And Mr Knight 
recommends to bend the young, luxuriant shoots of the 
Peach, instead of shortening [as recommended in the arti- 
cle below,] they thus produce the finest possible bearing 
wood for the next year. 

Subs. 4tb. Particular modes of Pruning. Mr 
Dalbret, Superintendent of the compartments in the Royal 
Gardens devoted to the culture of fruit trees and econom- 
ical plants, (near Paris,) has delivered a course of lectures 
on Pruning in the school of Practical Horticulture. He 
has practised on his theory for a number of years, and is 
therefore enabled to appreciate its value. ** Among the 
operations which are very rarely practised, and which are 
scarcely known at a distance from the capital, he has in- 
sisted, with propriety, upon the eradication of all useless 
buds, which occasion more vigor in the branches destined 
to produce good wood and fruit ; and upon the necessity of 
not leaving too many lateral shoots or twigs, which exhaust 
the tree ; but few should be preserved for yielding fruit 
each year, and the others should be cut off within a half 
an inch of the branch, which will cause fruit spurs to 
appear. He has also demonstrated the utility of pinching 
or cutting off the ends of the shoots, particularly of stone- 
fruit trees, to check the excessive vigor of the main 
branches, and to cause the branches which usually con- 
sume the sap, to yield fruit ; the operation consists in 
cutting off the yet herbaceous, or young and tender shoots, 
when they have attained the length of six or eight inches, 
at a half an inch, or at most an inch above the old wood ; 
if it is done later, the operation will be injurious, instead 
of insuring fruit for the third year." [New England 
Farmer, Vol. 8. This article is from the researches of the 
Hon, H, A, S, Dearborn, and from the Annates dHortt- 
culture,] For some further particulars, see Currant, 
Also see Peach. 

ScB8. 5th. Dwarfing. — Grafting and its effects. — 
The effects of grafling in rendering trees suddenly pro- 
ductive is well known. This effect is produced on the 
l^iociples before expliBned. 

Dwarfs are extensively used in France for almost every 
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Tariety of fruit tree, particularly those called 
And they are asserted by them and the Etiglisfa writers to 
be not only admirably adapted to large fruits, as they are 
not so much exposed to high winds, but for pears more 
especially, they are declared to produce better fruit. A 
new mode of dwarfing the pear has lately been introduced 
to practice in France. The quince is inoculated on the 
pear stock, and afrer this has grown a year, the pear is inoc- 
ulated into the quince, an inch abore the insertion of the 
preceding year. The advantages of this mode are many — 
the section of the quince being thus elevated, is not so 
liable to the attacks of the borer as at the surface of 
the earth. The roots of the pear and those of the quince 
require different soils. [See JPear and Quince] It is a»- 
serted that the pear should be dwarfed only for the prodiic-> 
tion of summer fruit. As an argument to prove that the 
fruit of the pear thus produced cannot partake of the 
austere quality of the quince, it is asserted that both the 
quince and the pear are alike nourished from the earthy by 
the same food, in quality and substance — the leaves beinv 
exclusively the laboratory in which the juices are prepared 
which form the fruit. Even the difference in the varieties 
of fruit of the same species, in taste and flavor, is supposed 
to be owing to no other cause than some different and pe^ 
culiar form*ation or property of the leaf. The Chinese 
form their dwarfs on the most fruitful limbs of bearing 
trees ; these when rooted are separated, and when the fruit 
is at maturity, being much in demand in China, they bring 
a price in proportion to the crop they bear ; especially 
oranges, peaches, plums, grapes, d&c. They even extend 
their practice to flowering and other ornamental trees. 

The following is extracted from the account of John 
Livingstone, Esq. of Macao. See vol. iv. of the Lond. 
Hort. Trans. 

In the spring, at the time when the trees of fruit or of 
ornament are in blossom, they commence by selecting 
those branches which are most loaded with blossoms, and 
remove the bark quite round the branch, to the depth of 
about half its diameter. This part is covered with a large 
ball of a composition similar to graflikig clay. For large 
branches of elm, &c. a covering of straw or eoarse «loth 
is used ; but for the orange, peach, &c. tho compontioa i« 
of itself sufficient 
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When it has been ascertained that the roots formed are 
sufficient to preserve the living system, and this time va- 
ries from six weeks to three months, according to circum- 
stances, from the commencement of the operation, the 
branches are separated, and after being removed to pots, 
their fruitfulness is preserved by cramping their growth ; 
by confining their roots in very contracted earthen vessels ; 
in carefully regulating and stinting their supplies of nour- 
ishment ; in bending and contorting their limbs into many 
fanciful shapes ; and confining them thus by wires. In 
the province of Fo-kien, where the best dwarifs are said to 
be formed, to entice ants to destroy the heart wood, sugar 
is introduced into small openings made for this purpose. 

Staunton, in his account of the embassy of Lord Macart- 
ney to that country, has stated that straw was used with 
the clay, and a vessel of water is placed above, with an 
aperture sufBcient to allow the water to fall slowly in single 
drops. This was the mode in some of the provinces. 

Subs. 6th. Quenouille. This term is applied by the 
French to trees trained in a regular pyramidal form ; from 
their resemblance to the ancient distaff; they term it en 
quenouille. 

In the Department of Maine and Loire, as we are in- 
formed in the Annals of the Horticultural Society of Paris, 
they train their trees en quenouille, not only of the pear and 
apple, but of the peach, the apricot, the plum and the 
cherry, the vine, and- other fruits. The pears for this pur- 
pose are inoculated on the quince, and the apple on the 
Paradise stocks. 

The trees they use are principally raised jat Augers, 
where the soil is of such extraordinary fertility, that it is 
possible to raise a tree or quenouille, with all its lateral 
branches, in a single year from the bud. 

There are some kinds of pears which do not incline to 
throw out lateral shoots. When therefore the tree has 
grown to a sufficient height for the first tier of branches, 
they pinch off the top for their production. When the 
vertical shoot has risen to a sufficient height for another 
set of branches, it is pinched off again, and another tier is 
produced. And thus the process is continued, till the 
requisite height is attained, and the tree is completely fur- 
nished with its branches, from the bottom to the top. 
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When the lateral shoots incline to grow .too fast, these 
must also he nipped in, that the equilibrium and perfect 
proportion of the tree may be preserved. 

This is an operation which requires much judgment 
and experience in its application. It is observed that it 
always causes a nt^omentary suspension of the growth. If 
the pinching or clipping off be too near the top, but one 
single and vertical shoot will be produced ; if the top be 
shortened a little lower, two branches only will put forth ; 
but if it be shortened a little lower stiU, three or four late- 
ral shoots will put out just below, and a top or vertical one. 

Mr Loudon in his Magazine has described, " A long row 
of pear trees in the garden of Chiswick trained en quenoU' 
ille, or more correctly as regards those of Chiswick, en 
pTframidcy which with the additional feature of the points 
of the shoots tied down, has a very fine appearance." * * 
** \n short, this single row of pear trees is the most inter- 
esting feature of the garden. The shoots of the current 
year are bent down when fully gmoum, and fixed in a 
pendant position by shreds of bass ; in the course of the 
winter these shreds are removed, to admit of pruning, when 
the shoots are found to have taken a set. In the course of 
the summer, such as grow too vigorously are again tied, 
the object being to cheeky the vigor of the young shoots, 
and by impeding the return of the sap, to cause it to ex- 
pand itself in those young shoots, in the formation of blos- 
som buds." 

These pear trees at Chiswick, as Mr Lindley informs 
us, are all inoculated on the quince ; they are trained per- 
pendicularly with a single stem, to the height of about 
seven feet; with tiers of branches at regular distances, 
each being generally about eighteen inches long, and the 
tiers from nine to twelve inches apart. ♦ • ♦ • If 
the plant be strong and vigorous, it will throw out many 
more branches than are necessary ; these must be trimmed 
out, the best only being preserved ; these are to be tied 
down, and their luxuriance being thus materially checked, 
they are in consequence always furnished with fruit bear- 
ing spurs ; they are productive, and the fruit they produce 
is far superior to that which is produced on the common 
standard. 
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We ai« fiiither informed that under such mauagement 
QueDOuiUes require bat little room, a gquare of four feet each 
wKj being deemed suCBcient ; their fruit being within reach 
majr be easily thinned to enlarge its size ; it is more secure 
against higii winds; and being near the ground, the ad- 
ditional warmth it receives, materially insures its ripening 
in perfefltion. 

Subs. 7th. — Fruitfulnesi is induced by a suitable season 
otrepose. — The trees and plants, the natived of the tem- 
perate climates, require a winter, or season of rest; — they 
awaken in the spring, refreshed by their slumbers, to new 
life an^ productiveness. Such trees and plants, therefore, 
become un&uitful within the tropics, finding do rest, nor 
their wonted season of repose, except only in the moun- 
tainous elevations. Yet in some tropical countries, they 
gave to their vines, by artificial means, a suitable time of 
rest and slumber; and they awake to fruitfulness for a sea- 
son. (See Vine and its Cultivation.) 
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SECTION XI. PRUNING. 

If the branches of a young tree, issuing at and above the 
requisite height, be made by pruning to diverge from the 
trunk in every direction above the horizontal, and the in- 
terior of these be carefully kept from any interference 
with each other for a few years, little pruning will ever af- 
terwards be necessary. 

The complicated systems of the English for pruning the 
apple, pear, peach and plum, are not in all respects so nee* 
essary for us ; they are in part adapted exclusively to a cold 
climate. It is not necessary with us, to lay open, and ex- 
pose every part of the tree to the direct rays of the sun : the 
atmosphere being in our climate, generally, of itself, suffi- 
cient to ripen the fruit. 

Heavy pruning is seldom necessary or advisable — but 
when, as in the case of grafting or of heading down for a 
new growth, it becomes unavoidable, it should always be 
performed in that interval between the time the frost is com- 
ing out of the ground in spring, and the opening of the leaf 

A complete heading for any purpose should never be per- 
formed in early summer, or while the tree is in the most ac- 
tive stage of its growth. It causes a sudden stagnation of 
the juices, and induces a sort of paralysis^ And if the tree 
does not die outright, it grows no more or but feebly, dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 

Yet for that moderate pruning which alone is generally 
needful, June and July and during the longest days of 
summer, is the very best time; for wounds of all kinds heal 
admirably at this period ; the wood remaining sojjnd and 
bright, and even a tree debarked at this season recovers a 
new bark immediately. 

Trees ought not to be pruned in February and March, at 
the time the frost is coming out of the ground. This is 
the season when most trees, and particularly the vine and 
sugar maple, bleed most copiously and injuriously. It caus- 
es inveterate canker, the wounds turn black, and the bark 
for perhaps several feet below, becomes equally black, and 
perfectly dead in consequence of the bleeding. 

The lower side, limbs, of young trees in the nursery, 
should be gradually shortened, but not suddenly close-prun- 
ed ; — they are essential for a time to strengthen the trunk, 
and to the upright and perfect formation of the tree. 
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SECTION XII.— NOXIOUS INSECTS, ETC. 

Subs. 1st. Aphis, Pdcbron, Vine Fretter. Of 
this genus of insects there are many varieties ; thejr prey 
on the leaves of different plants. — Various modes for their 
extermination have been successfully tried. Infusions of 
tobacco-water, or of aloes, or elder leaves, or of cayenne 
pq>per, thrown on the leaves with a syringe is said to be 
effectual. Willis's syringe is the best known for this pur* 
pose. Sulphur dusted on them with a swandown puff has 
been highly recommended. Lime water answers in many 
cases and even soap suds, — Lastly ; vinegar is a powerful 
application. 

Subs. 2d. Borer. The borer is a destructive worm, 
which perforates the wood of the apple and quince at the 
surface of the earth or a little below, where the bark is ten- 
der. If the insects have once entered the tree, they must 
be dug out, or destroyed by introducing a sharp flexible 
wire, and the aperture must afterwards be filled with clay 
or mortar. The eggs which produce this insect are depos- 
ited from the last of April to the beginning of June. To pre- 
vent their attacks and secure the trees effectually, nothing 
more is necessary than to surround it, a little before the 
season when the eggs are deposited, either with a small 
conical mound of unleached ashes, or clay, or mortar, or 
with a wrapper of brown paper, as recommended for the 
peach. For small trees, a solution of two pounds of good 
potash in seven quarts of water, applied with a brush, from 
the height of a foot quite down to the surface, is a very 
cheap, easy, and effectual mode of preserving trees from 
their attacks, provided the application is made at the suit- 
able season. 

Subs. 3d. . Curculio. The curcuHo, in those parts of 
the country where it has gained a habitancy, is the most 
destructive of all enemies to fruit. The curculio is a wing- 
ed insect or beetle which rises from its earthy bed, and 
chrysalis state, about the time the young fruit is forming 
in spring. They crawl up the trees, and when suf&ciently 
numerous, they puncture, and deposit an egg in every 
fruit, particularly those possessed of smooth skins, as the ap» 
ricot, nectarine and plum. They are stated to continue 
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their work of destruction till autumn ; the egg thus depos- 
ited, soon hatches, and produces a worm, which preys on the 
fruit, causing it in most cases to fall prematurely. With 
those fruits which I have just named, the destruction is 
usually almost total, in those parts of the country where 
this insect abounds. Yet it is stated as a fact by Dr Til- 
ton, that of two trees frequently standing so near each other 
as to touch, the fruit of one has been destroyed and the 
other has escaped ; so little and so reluctantly do these in- 
sects incline to use their wings. After the fruit thus in- 
jured, has prematurely fallen and gone to decay, the worms 
descend into the earth, there they remain during the win- 
ter in their chrysalis state, till the warmth of spring again 
calls them forth to renew their depredations. The cherry, 
though equally liable to their attacks, yet from the multi- 
tude of fruits which they produce, and their early maturity, 
usually escape with but a partial destruction ; and the peach 
escapes in a great measure, from the rough and woolly na- 
ture of its skin. — The apple, although equally obnoxious to 
its attacks, frequently survives, although disfigured in its 
form and lessened in its size. The pear, although sometimes 
attacked, yet seems to escape the best of them all. 

Various modes have been recommended and practised to 
destroy this insect or avert its attacks. Some have recom- 
mended kindling small and numerous fires in the orchard 
by night, on the supposition that like the miller, they would 
be attracted by the light, and precipitate themselves into 
the flames. And some have asserted that the odor of tar 
annoys and disconcerts them ; and have therefore recom- 
mended to suspend slips of shingles to various parts of the 
tree, which are to be frequently dipped in tar. — If the 
odor of common tar, has, indeed, been found so efBcacious 
as is asserted, I would recommend that the coai tar, which 
may be purchased at the gas works in all our principal 
cities, be tried with the same intent. This last substance 
has, it is asserted, an odor so lasting, and so powerful and 
annoying, that experiments are making by gentlemen in 
Nantucket, by covering with this substance the exposed 
planks of their ships which sail to the Pacific, to preserve 
them (irom the destruction caused by the sea worm. 

It has been noticed, that trees situated in lanes and ex- 
tensive yards, where numerous cattle are confined, gene- 
rally escape the attacks of the curculio. This is supposed 
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to be in part owing to the ground being trodden so hard 
as to render it difficult for the worm to enter the earth, and 
to the annoyance and fright to which this timid insect is 
subjected, by the cattle rubbing against the trees. The 
insects, according to Dr Tilton, in such cases of fright, 
roll themselves into a little ball, and fall to the ground, 
where they become liable, either to be trodden to death, or 
doTOured by the farm yard poultry as a delicious morsel. 
Poultry of all species have been recommended as very use- 
ful, from the multitudes of insects they devour, they being 
particularly fond of the beetle tribe. 

A case is mentioned by Dr Tilton [see Dom. Ency.1 of 
Col. T. Forest, of Germantown, who having a fine plum 
tree near his pump, tied a rope from the tree to his pump 
handle, so that the tree was gently agitated every time there 
was occasion to pump water. The consequence was, that 
the fruit on this tree was preserved in the greatest perfection. 

Hogs are stated to be extremely useful in orchards, by 
devouring at once the fallen fruit and the insect which it 
contains. And provided the hogs are sufficiently numerous 
to devour every fallen fruit, they will shortly exterminate 
the insects from the orchard in which they are permitted 
to roam. 

Pamng the ground. This is said to be a most effectual 
roodp of preserving fruit from the attacks of the curculio; 
— by preventing its descent into the earth it finds no win- 
ter habitation. The ground should first be well manured, 
and the whole surface well paved with the common stones 
which so often encumber the fields. The trees in this 
case may be set very close. The excess of rain being 
carried off by the pavement, and their luxuriance being 
thus restrained, such trees must not only produce great 
crops, but from the effect of the sun on the naked pave- 
ment, the fruit must be of the finest quality. [See what 
is further said under the article Vine.] 

Subs. 4th. Slug Worm. These insects sometimes 
appear on the upper surface of the leaves, especially those 
of the pear, in the month of July ; and sometimes they ap- 
pear again early in Autumn. They are covered with a 
glutinous substance, and their destruction is easily effected, 
by simply sijfling slacked lime over them ; dry ashes howev- 
er answers equdly as well. For large trees, an oblong tin 
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▼esse], perforated at the bottom with numerous small holes, 
and partly filled with lime or ashes, may be suspended by 
a string from a long, slender and elastic pole. This being 
shaken over a tree, distributes the lime amongst the leaves, 
and the slugs are speedily destroyed. A man may go over 
a large tree in a few minutes. 

^Bs. 5th. Wasps. Mr Bartram has recommended, 
for the destruction of wasps which devour and puncture the 
grapes in vineyards, that shallow vessels, containing sugar 
and water, or molasses and water, should be placed on the 
windward side of the vineyard. The sweet perfume at- 
tracts them from a great distance from the leeward ; they 
are thus destroyed, by partaking inordinately of the liquid. 

Mr Knight has informed us, that the wasps disappeared 
from his vine house, after he had surrounded it in part witl^ 
a hedge of the yew tree. 

For the destruction of some other varieties of insects^ 
see apple, pear, peach and plum. 

Subs. 6th. The White Mealy Insect. This insect 
is described by English writers as an insect of a most per- 
nicious character, covering the trees and branches. It is 
little known. I must refer to them for the remedies. 

^* Take half a peck quick lime, half a pound of flour oi 
sulphur, and a quarter of a pound of lamp black. Mix the 
whole together with as much boiling water as will form the 
ingredients into a thick paint. This composition is recom-» 
mended to be applied to the stems and limbs of apple trees 
which are infested with the White Mealy Insect, having 
previously removed the moss and loose bark by scraping 
them off with a strong knife or some other instrument 
adapted to the purpose. 

*' In using the composition, it will be most efficacious if 
applied in a warm state, or >8umething more than blood 
heat." — lAndley, 

On young trees, Mr Lindley further informs us, ** vine^ 
gar will effectually destroy this insect-; but would betooex*> 
pensive to be applied when the trees are large/' 
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The apple is a large, wide spreading tree ; the leaves are 
OFate ; the flowers, which are produced on the wood or 
spurs of the former year or of two years' growth, are in ter- 
minating umbels ; the fruit is a roundish pome, its base 
umbilicate, of a color varying^ from green or white to yel- 
low, to red or violet — of a sweet or subacid flavor. 

In its wild state it is denominated a crdb^itpph^ and is a 
thorny tree, with small leaves, and a small, unpleasant acid 
fruit ; and from the crab-apple it is supposed all our finest 
varieties have been produced by cultivation. The apple is 
suj^posed to have been introduced into Britain by the Ro- 
mans ; and although Mr Bartram has described a crab- 
apple, a native of our country, the pyrus coronaria^ a 
globular formed, beautiful yellow fruit, an inch in diame- 
ter, excellent lor preserving, with blossoms of a gay and 
beautiful appearance in spring, yet it is supposed that our 
stock of apples originated not from this, but from Europe. 

The apple is said to flourish in every part of the United 
States, except the low lands of the maritime districts of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida ; and the low prairies or 
savatinas bounding on the Gulf of Mexico. And good 
judges assert that the af^les of England and of the North 
of France, are not to be compared for excellence of flavor, 
to those produced in our climate. 

U0B8. 

Apples, when well ripened, form an exceedingly whole- 
some food in their raw state ; and from the qualities which 
they possess, their habitual use, according to Mr Knight, 
destroys the artificial appetite for strong fermented liquors 

5* 
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and the preparations of alcohol. They abate thirst, and 
boiled or roasted, says Loudon, *' they fortify a weak stom- 
ach, and are excellent in dysentery, and equally efficacious 
in putrid and malignant fevers, with the juice of lemons 
and currants. Scopoli recovered from a weakness of the 
stomach and indigestion by using them." Dr Willich has 
also informed ns {Dom. EncyJ) that, *' In diseases of the 
breast, such as catarrhs, coughs, consumptions, &c. in 
their roasted, boiled, or stewed state, they are of consider- 
able service. They may also be usefully employed in de- 
coctions, which, if drank plentifully, tend to abate febrile 
heat, as well as to relieve strictures in pectoral complaints." 
The usual modes of cooking, or preparation for common 
use, are too well known to need describing. 

'' Deduit of Mazeres [Philips] has found that one third of 
apple pulp, baked with two thirds of flour, having been 
properly fermented with yeast for twelve hours, makes very 
excellent bread, full of eyes, and extremely palatable. In 
perfumery, the pulp beat up with lard forms pomatum. 
And Bosc observes, that the prolonged. stratification of apples 
with elder flowers in a close vessel, gives the former an 
odor of musk, extremely agreeable. An excellent jW/jf is 
Jhus prepared from them. They are pared, quartered, and 
the core removed, and put in a closely covered pot, without 
water, in an oven, or over a fire. When well stewed, the 
juice is to be squeezed through a cloth, a little white of an 
®gg is added, and then sugar ; and lastly it is skimmed, and 
by boiling reduced to a proper consistence. 

Apples are preserved for winter use, by being quaitered, 
and boiled in the unfermented juice of the apple, which 
has been concentrated by long boiling ; but for this pur- 
pose the boiling syrup of the sugar cane or molasses is pre- 
ferred ; in some cases it is more economical. Apples are also 
preserved by drying ; first, being pared by machinery con- 
structed for this purpose, and quartered ; they are dried 
either in the sun, or in ovens ; in this state they may be 
long preserved, and form a valuable article for domestic 
use, for sea stores, or for exportation. 

Mr Knight in his treatise on the apple and the pear has 
inforfhed us, that the juice of both these fruits may be used 
advantageously on long voyages. He has often reduced it 
by boiling to the consistence of weak jelly ; and in this way, 
although intentionally exposed to the atmosphere of differ- 
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ent temperatures, he has presenred it for seferal years 
without the slightest change. In this concentrated state it 
has been supposed that a few pounds added to a hogshead 
of water might form a good liquor, similar to perry or cider. 
It might also, as he supposes, answer as a substitute for the 
rob of lemons and oranges, and at much less expense. 

The late Hon. Timothy Pickering has related the ac- 
count of the efficacy of sweet apples in the cure of a sick 
horse : it is also stated that horses, cattle, and swine fatten 
in a remarkably short space of time when fed on sweet vp- 
ples. It is true, cattle may have been injured by breaking 
into orchards and devouring at once an inordinate quantity 
of the forbidden fruit : but this is equally true, when they 
have broken into cornfields ; yet neither are injurious when 
used as regular food. And it is thought by many that the 
earliest fruit, the windfalls, may be more profitably con- 
sumed by permitting cattle and swine regularly to range 
the orchards, than by being gathered for the purposes of 
distillation. 

The unfermented juice of sweet apples is sometimes, by 
boiling, converted into molasses, in those places where this 
article is not easily obtained. Bat for the manufacture of 
molasses it is not altogether improbable that the potato, 
from some late experiments, may offer in future a much 
more profitable resource. 

VARIETIES. 

The varieties of apples are described in three classes. 

Class I. — Varieties in cultivation in the United States. 
Class II. — Select Foreign Varieties deserving trial 
with us. 
Class III. — Select Varieties for Northern Climes. 

Note. Those described on the authority of Judge 
Buel of the first class are considered by him as among the 
best varieties of that country. 
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I A SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST 



OF THE 

APPLES IN CULTIVATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 



SUMMER APPLES. — CLASS I. 

•AMERICAN SUMMER PEARMAIN. Air Manning. 
The tree bears abundantly. The fruit is of medium 
size, oblong ; of a bright red, streaked and blotched with 
deeper red next the sun ; occasionally a fine yellow ground 
is visible ; the flesh very tender, very juicy, fine flavored, 
and excellent either for the dessert or for cooking. It 
ripens the middle of August, and is highly deserving of 
cultivation. 

BEAU. Judge Buel. 

** Fruit three inches in diameter, two anc] one fourth 
deep. Eye in a regular and shallow cavity. Stalk short, 
not projecting beyond the base. Skin yellowish green, 
with a faint blush on the sun side, and dotted with white. 
Flesh white and crisp. Juice abundant and agreeably acid. 
A fine dessert and culinary fruit from end of Aug. to Oct." 

•BENONI. 

Medium sized, of a fine red color, flavor subacid and 
good. One of the best apples of the season, ripening the 
last of July. A native, introduced to notice by Mr E. M. 
Richards, of Dedham. 

CORSE'S FAVORITE. Corse. 

Lately originated near Montreal — of extraordinary fla- 
vor, as represented by Mr Corito ; it there ripens sacces* 
siveiy from August to October. 

•EARLY SWEET BOUGH. 

The size varies from medium to large ; the form is ob- 
long ; the skin smooth, of a pale yellow color ; the stalk is 
short ; the flesh is white, tender, juicy, sweet and excellent. 
One of the very best dessert apples of its season, which is 
early in August. 
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•EARLY HARVEST. 

PRiircE*s Harvest, > - On.- 

Early French REiirif bttb, > °^ ^°*®* 

The tree is of medium vigor ; not very productive. At 
Salem this variety begins to show evident symptoms of 
decay. A fruit above the medium size ; globular, depress- 
ed ; of a pale yellow color ; the flesh white, jiiicy, tender, 
rather acid, but pleasant. Last of July. It is good for 
cooking. 

EARLY RED JUNEATING. 

E^r!:; SrZ.'^:y::i;^^no^ I Accpi^ing to the Pom. Mag. and 

Eve Apple, of the Jrish, > ^'*^- 

This is not the American variety of the same name. 
The fruit is rather small ; rather oblong ; greenish yellow 
in the shade, of a deep red color with streaks next the sun ; 
the flesh is white, juicy, pleasantly acid. The last of July. 

•MAIDEN'S BLUSH. 

Hawthornden, according to some. 

Fine specimens of this excellent fruit have been exhib- 
ited by John Mackay, Esq. of Boston, raised on his farm 
in Weston, and the premium of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was awarded to him on this fruit in 1833. 
The fruit is very large and beautiful ; flattened ; the skin 
smooth, of a yellow color in the shade, finely contrasted 
with fine red ne&t the sun ; the flesh white, tender and 
sprightly ; remarkably light ; fine for the table or for cook- 
ing. The tree bears certainly and abundantly. Mr Coxe 
* informs us that it is eminently qualified for drying and is a 
very popular apple in the Philadelphia market. August to 
October. 

•PORTER. 

The tree is of upright growth, of medium vigor ; a good 
bearer. The fruit above the medium size, oblong, light 
yellow, with a pale blush next the sun. Its flavor sprightly 
and pleasant. A popular fruit in the Boston market. This 
native fruit originated at Sherburne, Mass. on the grounds 
of the Rev. Samuel Porter. 

•PUMPKIN SWEETING, of New England. 

The tree grows vigorous and upright — the leaves very 
large. The fruit is very large, round, flattened, of a yel- 
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low russet color ; the flesh very sweet and excellent. It 
ripens from August to October. 

•RPD ASTRACAN. 

The leaves are long, these and the wood are of a purple 
color. An eminently beautiful and very early apple of me- 
dium size, nearly globular, of a rich crimson color covered 
with fine bloom. The flesh is white, crisp, and juicy, of 
agreeable flavor. A new Russian fruit, which proves fine 
with us. 

RED QUARRENDON. 

Medium sized, globular or flattened ; of a deep red col- 
or, approaching to purple, of a sprightly, pleasant and pe- 
culiar flavor. A foreign fine fruit. It is productive at the 
late Gov. Gore's. Aug. to Nov. 

SAINT LAWRENCE. Corse. 

" A large, beautiful, and excellent fruit, ripening in Sep- 
tember." It lately originated near Montreal, where the 
fruit sells readily for from fifty to sixty cents a dozen. So 
says Mr Corse, who has lately forwarded the scions. 

SAPSON. S. H. S., Esq. 

Sapsonyine. 

The fruit is of medium size; of a bright red color, deep- 
ly stained in its flesh, which is very juicy and pleasant. A 
very beautiful fruit, an abundant bearer^ and much esteem- 
ed. Ripe from August to October. 

SOPSAVINE. 

A very early summer fruit, of medium size; covered with 
stripes of red on a greenish yellow ground ; a pleasant fruit, 
ripening the last of July. Not very productive. 

•SUMMER QUEEN. Coxe. M. 

The tree grows vigorous, its branches incline downward ; 
a great and constant bearer. The fruit is one of the most 
beautiful known, and of the finest quality for the dessert, or 
for cooking. It is large, contracted at the crown, fine yel- 
low in the shade » striped with red ; fine deep red next the 
sun. The flesh is yellow, rich, sweet, perfumed. It ripens 
in August. 

SUMMER ROSE. Coxe. 

" A medium sized beautiful fruit, of a round or flattened 
form; of a bright shining yellowcolor, streaked or marbled 
with red ; the flesh juicy, sweet, and excellent, either for 
the dessert or for cooking. Early in August. 
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•WILLIAMS' APPLE. 

A beautiful fruit, of medium size and oblong form. Its 
color deep red ; flavor sprightly and very pleasant. It ri* 
pens the first of August and continues ripening to Septem- 
ber. A native fruit, found on the farm of Maj. Benjamin 
Williams of Roxbury, 
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AMERICAN NONPAREIL. Coxe. 

A beautiful and excellent fruit. Medium sized, oblong; 
contracted at its summit ; of a yellow color, streaked and 
stained with bright red next the sun. Externally it resem- 
bles the Hubbardston Nonsuch. The flesh is white, firm, 
juicy, and good. October and November. 

AUNT'S APPLE. Coxe. 

The tree grows feeble, but bears most abundantly. The 
fruit is beautiful, large, oblong. The skin is smooth, streak- 
ed with lively red on a yellow^ ground ; the flesh yellow, 
melting and juicy ; of an agreeable flavor, but not rich. A 
popular market fruit, cultivated extensively in the Eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania. November. 

•BOXFORD OR TOWNE. M. 

A very superior fruit — large, flat, and striped with red 
on a yellow ground. The flesh is tender, and the flavor 
excellent. A new variety which originated on the farm of 
Mr Peter Towne in Boxford, Mass. The fruit ripens in 
September and October, and the tree is a great bearer. 

CATLINE. Coxe. 

The tree bears young, and abundantly; it is of feeble 
growth. A fine dessert fruit, rather small, flat ; bright yel- 
low in the shade, beautiful red next the sun ; the flesh is 
pale yellow, tender, juicy, sweet, rich. October to winter. 

CORSE'S INDIAN PRINCE. Corse. 

A seedling, very lately originated by Henry Corse, Elsq. 
at Montreal. It is thus described by him — ** Large and 
very handsome, of very peculiar and good flavor.'' 

CUMBERLAND SPICE. Coxe. 

The tree vigorous, and productive. A fine dessert fruit, 
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large, rather oblong, contracted towards the summit ; the 
stalk thick and short; of a pale yellow color, clouded near 
the base ; the flesh white, tender and fine. It ripens in 
Autumn and keeps till winter, and shrivels in its last stages. 

•DRAP DOR OF FRANCE, of Coxe and Ronald, but 
not of Duh. Mr Manning. 
The tree is a most productive variety. The fruit fine 
and highly deserving of cultivation. It is very large, band- 
some, of globular form, compressed a little at summit and 
base; the stalk short; of a fine yellow color, with occa- 
sional faint blotches; flesh white, firm, and of good flavor. 
Season, September, October and November. 

•DYER. 

So named for Messrs Dyer, of Cranston, R.I., and the gen- 
tleman who has lately brought this fruit into notice in Mas* 
sachusetts. A large apple, round, of a yellowish white in 
the shade, slightly colored with red- next the sun ; the flesh 
white, juicy, of a rich, saccharine, subacid and excellent 
flavor ; a superior fruit, ripening in October. It is some- 
times called Woodstock. 

FALL PIPPIN. Coxe. Pom. Mag. 

American Fall. 
Rrinnette Blanche D'Espagne. 

D'EspAGNE, De Rateau, Cobbett*8 Fall, Concombre Air* 
ciEN. According to Pom. Mag. 

This is said to be the national apple of Spain, there call- 
ed Camuesar, The tree is an abundant bearer. The fruit 
one of the finest and most beautiful of its season ; it is very 
large, roundish oblong, ribbed at its sides, the stalk verjr 
short ; the skin smooth, of a yellowish color, but brownish 
red next the sun ; the flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, with a 
very rich, sugary, high flavored juice. It ripens in Octo- 
ber and keeps till winter. 

FAMEUSE. 

POMME DE NeIGE. 

A middle sized fruit, of globular or flattened form ; the 
stalk short, deep sunk; the skin light green, stained with 
bright red, with small dark red streaks; deep red next the 
sun. Flesh white as snow, very tender ; juice saccharine 
with a musky perfume. Ripe in October. A dessert apple 
of a most beautiful appearance. It undoubtedly originated 
in Canada. 
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•GOLDEN RUSSET. 

The tree is very productive. The fruit of medium size ; 
globular ; of a golden russet color ; rich, juicy, high flavor- 
ed and excellent. A superior fruit, ripening in November. 
A variety received of Mr David Towne of Topsfield, Mass. 
There are several inferior varieties of this name. 

(C) *GRAVENSTEIN. Pom. Mag. 

Some assign this fruit to Italy, some to Gravenstein in 
Holstein ; it is said to be the best apple in Germany. The 
tree grows vigorous and is very productive. The fruit is 
large, round, but varying in form, angular^ at the crown ; 
the eye in a broad deep knobby cavity ; the stalk very 
short, deep sunk ; color clear straw or yellow, with broken 
stripes of red next the sun. The flesh pale yellow, crisp, 
with a juice, vinous and high flavored, fragrant and deli- 
cious. Not only a first rate dessert fruit, but its abundant 
juice, affords excellent cider ; and it is excellent for drying. 
It ripens in autumn and will keep till into winter. A spe- 
cies of Calville — some suppose there are two varieties. — 
Gorham Parsons, Esq. has here exhibited specimens of the 
fruit, and Gen. Dearborn through C apt. De Wolf of R. I. 
has also introduced the trees from Copenliagen. 

JENNINGS* SWEET. Dr S. Hildreth. 

A large and most beautiful fruit ; yellow, striped with 
bright red ;^ sweet and fine — very fine for baking. The 
tree is a great and constant bearer. The fruit originated 
on the farm of Mr Jennings at Marietta^ Ohio. October 
and November. 

•KENRICK. 

The tree is of medium vigor, compact form, and very pro- 
ductive. A large round fruit; pale green in the shade, 
bright red next the sun ; the flesh stained occasionally with 
red, is tender ; the juice abundant, of a rich, subacid, and 
excellent flavor. A native, which originated on the farm 
of my father in Newton. 

•KILLAM HILL. 

A beautiful native fruit from Essex county — one of the 
most popular in the Salem market. A large, round apple, 
striped with bright red, deep red next the sun : the flesh 
very rich ; juice abundant, of a pleasant, subacid and ex- 
cellent flavor. Season October and November 

6 
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•LYSCOM. 

A large fruit, striped with red, of excellent quality. It 
ripens in October, and originated in Southboro', Worcester 
county, and was introduced by L. Peters, Esq. This fruit 
is by some called Osgood* s Favorite, 

LONDONDERRY. 

A very large, round fruit, rather flattened, and covered 
with stripes of deep red ; the flesh breaking, the juice 
abundant, of a very rich, subacid and superior flavor. A 
native of Londonderry, N. H. The tree bears well at Capt. 
Chandler's in Lexington. 

NEWARK KING. Coxe. 

A large, beautiful fruit ; oblong, contracted towards the 
crown ; with a smooth skin, of a red color .dotted with yel- 
low; of a pleasant flavor. The tree is of vigorous growth, 
spreading, and an abundant bearer. It ripens in autumn 
and keeps till into winter. 

•ORANGE SWEETING. S. H. S., Esq. 

The fruit is rather large, flattened at its base and sum- 
mit ; the color yellow or orange ; flesh very sweet and ex- 
cellent. It ripens in September and keeps till December; 
This fruit is in high estimation at Providence, where it is 
brought in sloops from Hartford, Conn. Highly esteemed 
ere, and wherever known. 

RAMBO, OR ROMANITE. Coxe, No. 26. 

This apple is much cultivated in Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey ; its form is flat, the size middling, the 
skin pale yellow, with faint red streaks towards the sun ; the 
flesh tender and sprightly ; it is much admired as a cooking 
apple — and is a fine table fruit. It ripens in the fall and 
keeps several months — a highly popular fruit in the Phil- 
adelphia market. 

RED CALVILLE. 

Oalville Rouos d*Automne. Bon Jard. 
This fruit is of medium size, very beautiful ; of conical 
form ; of a fine red color, deep red or crimson next the 
sun. The flesh stained with red, of a vinous and sweet 
taste, and the perfume of violets. It ripens in September, 
and keeps till winter. > 

RED AND GREEN SWEETING. Coxe. 

Prince's Large Red akd Greev Bweetirg. Coze* 

The fruit is very large, of a yellow color striped with 
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red ; covered with deep red next the sun ; the form obloDg, 
somewhat contracted towards the summit; the stalk short; 
the flesh tender and sweet ; a very fine fruit, ripening in 
September* 

•SAWYER SWEETING. S. H. S., Esq. 

This fruit is as large as the R. I. Greening ; its color 
green in the shade, with a blush next the sun ; it is melt- 
ing and of a delicious flavor. The tree grows strong and 
healthy, and the fruit ripens in October and November. 

SEEK NO FURTHER, of Autumn. 

The tree is of medium vigor ; its branches incline 
downwards ; a moderate bearer. The fruit is large, round, 
or conical, of a greenish yellow color, covered with broken 
stripes of red, especially next the sun ; the flesh yellow, 
tender, juicy, rich, subacid and excellent. October and 
November. A New England variety. 

SPICE SWEETING. Judge Buel. 

Fruit large and fair ; three and one fourth inches by 
two and three fourths. Skin pale yellow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, and of a spicy, rich flavor. Season from September 
till October. 

STROAT. Judge Buel. 

Above medium size ; rather conical, and regular formed; 
the skin smooth, yellowish green. The flesh yellow, un- 
commonly tender and juicy, and of rich flavor. Judge 
Buel esteems this superior to any other Autumn fruit. It 
originated at Kingston, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE. Mr Little. 

A variety received of Henry Little, Esq. of Ellsworth, 
Me. It originated on the farm of his father, in Salem, 
N. H. where it is held in high esteem. He describes it as 
follows: — A large, yellowish green apple; conical or 
pointed ; the stalk deeply sunk ; of a slightly acid, pleas- 
ant flavor. It ripens in September and keeps till winter. 
The tree grows large, in fine form, and bears well. 

•YELLOW INGESTRIE. 

The tree bears early and abundantly. The fruit is 
small, round, of a bright gold color, with pearly specks. 
Flesh yellovvish white, tender, delicate, juicy, rich and 
high flavored. September and October. Raised by Mr 
Koight An emioeatly beautiful apple, which Judge Buel 
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has observed, bids fair tp rival the Pomme -d'Api as a 
fashionable fruit. 

YORK RUSSETTING. 

Remarkably large, conically formed, and swollen to- 
wards the base. Of a yellow col<^, russetted : the flesh 
breaking, juicy, subatid and good. Valuable as a market 
fruit, for cooking, and other purposes. October to Decern- 
bet. . The tree grows strong. The leaves are large. 
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AMERICAN GOLDEN PIPPIN. Judge Buel. 

A large, yellow > winter fruit, of an agreeable flavor, ^nd 
highly prized. It has but recently come iato notice^ but 
promises to become a standard fruit. 

•iESOPUS SPITZENBERG. 

Large, very beautiful and excellent. The tree grows 
,upright ; the young wood is slender and dark. It is very 
productive. The fruit js oblong, covered with deep scarlet^ 
deepening to dark crimson next the sun. The flesh juicy, 
of a rich pleasant acid, and high flavor: ^ celebrated fruit. 
Season December to March. It originated at New York. 
The Jn^ushing Spitzenberg differs from this, in being round 
or flat, and the young wood strong and red, and the tree a 
bad bearer. 

♦BALDWIN. 

This capital variety is a native of Massachusetts ; a 
large, beautiful, and famous fruit. The tree grows vigor- 
ous, upright,' and handsome. The fruit is round, of a pale 
color in the shade, fine scarlet or crimson next the sun ; 
sometimes red on every side. The flesh is white, breaking, 
juicy, rich, saccharine, with a most agreeable acid, and 
excellent flavor. • The tree bears enormously every other 
year, and in the interval, occasionally a moderate crop. 

No apple in the vicinity of Boston is so popular as this, 
at the present day. It is raised in large quantities for the 
market. It ripens \n November and may be preserved till 
FebnlUr]^ and March, and is recommended for extensive 
cultivation.' 

BALTIMORE. Hort. Trans, vol. iii. p. 120. 

A fcniarkably large apple, raised by Mr" Smith near the 
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tity of Baltimore. A large specimeD measured in circum- 
fereuce four teen inches and three quarters, and in height 
four inches. Its weight twentythree ounces and a half. 
Its form fi^t ; skin a pale citron, with a faint blush next 
the' sun. Flesh well flavored and close at the core. 

BEAUTY OF THE WEST. Judge Buel. 

" A very large, fair, and fine flavored sweet apple, pre- 
sented to me by Mr Morgan, in Jan. and kept till March." 

♦BELLFLOWER. 

Yellow Bellflower. 

A large and beautiful fruit, of an oblong or conical 
form ; of a bright yellow color, with an occasional blush 
next the sun. The flesh tender, juicy, rich, and finely 
flavored, and alike excellent for the dessert or for cooking. 
It ripens in November and will keep all winter. The 
pericarpium at maturity is very large, and the seeds rattle 
when shaken. 

BELMONT. 

A new and very beautiful fruit, of first rate quality. It 
was raised in Belmont, Ohio. Specimens brought from 
Rockport, Cayuga Co. in Ohio, were sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Jan. 1834, by Charles 
Olmstead, Esq. of East Hartford, Conn. It is large, round, 
but broadest at the base ; the stalk is short ; of a pale 
straw color, with brown specks, and a faint blush next the 
sun. The flesh tender, juicy, with a rich subacid and ex- 
cellent flavor. It keeps till March. 

•BLUE PEARMAIN. 

A large beautiful fruit [not uncommon near Boston] ; of 
a dark red color, and covered with a dense blue bloom ; it 
is good for the table, excellent for cooking, and ripens from 
October to January. The tree grows strong and healthy, 
and is very productive. 

CHANDLER. Gen. Chandler. 

The tree is of low growth, and wonderfully productive. 
The branches very slender and drooping, like the weeping 
willow ; they are covered with the fruit in thick clusters. 
A variety which originated on the farm of Mr Francis 
Richardson, in Chelmsford, Mass. It was introduced to 
notice by Gen. Samuel Chandler, of Lexington, who has 
exhibited specimens to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
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COS OR CAAS. Judge Buel. 

Large, round, depressed at the base and cromi ; its fornl 
inclined. Eye large, in a broad, slightly angular cavity. 
The stalk short, thick, in a deep, broad hollow. The skin 
as smooth as oil, pale yellow, with stripes and specks of fed ; 
stripes and blotches of bright scarlet, dotted with yellow 
next the sun. The flesh nearly white, tender ; juice sweet 
and agreeable. December to March. Mr Buel farther 
states that it is a native of Kingston, N. Y. and a great 
favorite. 

CRAAM OR KRAAM. Judge Buel. 

''A medium sized sweet apple, in very high repute 
Hmong the Dutch for winter use." Its color green while 
immature. 

CROW'S EGG. 

A remarkably dense apple ; oval, or egg formed ; of me- 
dium size. The skin veiy smooth, and covered with ir- 
regular, and broken stripes of pale red on a yellow ground ; 
the flesh very firm, juicy, of a rich and excellent flavor. A 
variety received of Mr Abijah Fisher of Dedham. 

•DANVERS WINTER SWEET. 

Eppes Sw^et. 

The tree is very productive. The fruit large and beau- 
tiful ; of a bright yellow color, with a faint blush next the 
sun ; the flesh very sweet and excellent ; fine for the table 
and baking. It ripens in winter and keeps till April. A 
profitable apple to raise for the market, and recommended 
for extensive cultivation. The original tree is growing on 
the farm of W. P. Endicot, Esq. in Danvers, near Salem. 
Introduced by Mr Manning. 

DARTMOUTH SWEETING. S. H. S., Esq. 

HORET GrEBITIRO. 

A large fruit, of a roundish form, contracted towards the 
summit ,* of a pale green color, slightly colored with red 
nett the sun; the flesh sweet, rich, with a slight and 
agreeable acid. This fruit is esteemed by many, the best 
of all sweet apples, and by some the best of all apples. It 
keeps till May, and the tree is productive. 

DOMINI. Judge Buel. 

''Above medium size ; the skin greenish yellow, clouded 
with brown blotches; the flesh crisp, the flavor highly 
agreeable." At Kingston, N. Y. it held the first rank as 
a wister fruit. 
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DUTCH CODLIN 

French Coolin. Forsyth. 

Glory of the West, of some collections. 

Fruit very large, oblong, with five ribs eiLtending from 
the base to the crown ; stalk short and thick ; skin yellow, 
but of an orange color next the sun. Flesh white, rather 
dry, juice a little sugary or subacid. A culinary apple 
from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

•GARDNER SWEETING. 

The tree grows slow, but is very productive. The fruit 
is above the medium size, round, of a pale color, covered 
with small specks ; a bright blush next the sun. The flesh 
firm, very sweet and excellent. A fine fruit from Decent- 
ber to March. 

GOLDEN PEARMAIN. Coxe. Py. Malus. 

RucKMA5*s Golden Fearmair. Red Russet. lb. 

The fruit is of medium size, flattened ; skin russetted ; 
of a dull red color next the sun ; the flpsh tender, rich, but 
not abounding in juice. A great and constant bearer. — - 
This variety is valuable for cider. 

GREEN SWEETING. Thacher's American Orchard- 
ist and N. E. Farmer, Vol. yiii. p. 121. 
A large handsome apple of surpassing excellence, abound- 
ing in rich syrupy juice. It retains its soundness and flar- 
vor even till the middle of June and July. It is an excel- 
lent apple for baking, more uniform and abundant in its 
bearing than trees in general, and is highly deserving of 
cultivation. It is supposed to have originated in the old 
Plymouth colony. 

GREEN NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 

The tree grows very slow, the branches are very slender ; 
the batrk very rough. The fruit is of medium size, rather 
flattened. Prominent, obtuse, and unequal ribs at the 
crowtir, ^tend, diminishing towards the base. Of a dull 
gre^n color, changing to yellow at maturity ; thin russet 
coiiering the base. The flesh pale yellow ; juice very sac- 
cbarine,ofan aromatic and very rich flavor, with a lively acid. 
The t#ee is a great bearer. The fruit retains its flavor and 
juices till June. This fruit originated at Newtown on 
Long Island. If has long been celebrated in New York 
and the Middle States, as one of the first of all apples. Yet 
to the north oftho8e^ates,and at Boston, it has never been 
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80 highly esteemed nor so extensively caltivated, as many 
other native fruits, which have since arisen. 

HAMPSHIRE GREENING. Judge Buel. 

On excellent authority, this variety stands in the very 
first class of apples. On that of an Elder, a great traveller, 
and himself possessing a nursery of many valuable varieties* 

HEREFORDSHIRE PEARMAIN. Coxe. Py. Mai. 

Winter Pearmain. Syn. Coxe. 

The fruit is above the medium size, slightly ribbed, of 
a yellow color, covered with bright stripes of red ; deep 
red next the sun ; the flesh very juicy and high flavored. 
A beautiful and excellent apple, either for the dessert or 
for cooking. October to April. Mr Coxe has added, that 
this variety is supposed to be the most hardy, and uniformly 
productive apple, of the Middle States. The tree grows 
handsome. 

♦HUBBARDSTON NONSUCH. 

A new and most superior variety, which originated in 
Hubbardston, Mass. and is esteemed very superior to any 
other fruit known here, which bears the name of Nonsuch, 
The tree grows vigorous, large, branchii)g and handsome : 
a prodigious bearer. The fruit is large, globular, or con- 
ical ; of a yellow color in the shade, but mostly covered 
with irregular, small and broken stripes of pale red ; bright 
red next the sun ; the flesh yellow, juicy, rich, sweet, re- 
lieved by a slight acid, and excellent. This capital variety 
ripens in December and keeps till February, and is recom- 
mended for general cultivation. 

•JONATHAN. Judge Buel. 

Philip Rick, of the Kingston orchards. 

A new winter fruit, which for its eminent beauty and 
excellence, is admired above all others by good judges, 
in Albany and its vicinity. The fruit is round, two and 
a half inches in diameter, regular shaped, the eye in a 
broad deep cavity. The stem three fourths of an inch, 
slender, in a deep round cavity. The skin thin, pale 
red, blended with yellow, and deepening into bright 
red and- dark purple next the sun. Flesh very tender, 
white, occasionally tinged with red. Juice very abundant, 
rich, and highly flavored. Named for Jonathan Har- 
brauck, Esq. from whom Mr Buel first received this ex- 
cellent fruit. The original tree is now growing on the 
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farm of Mr Philip Rick, of Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
This description of Mr Buel perfectly corresponds with 
the fruit which he sent me in Janaary, 1834. 

LADY APPLE. 

POMVE d'Api. 

The tree grows upright, but slowly ; the fruit in clas* 
ters. It is very small, but very beautiful ; rather flattened ; 
the skin is smooth, of a beautiful yellow in the shade, deep 
red next the sun ; the flesh Arm, of a pleasant taste, but 
not high flavored. November to March. 

LEMON PIPPIN. Dr S. P. Hildreth. 

A fruit of good sjze, of a yellow color, rassetted next 
the sun.; flesh juboy^ aromatic^ and breaking ; and onfe of 
the .b€)8t of dessert fruits ; its form is' that of a lemon. 
The tree 13 a great and constant bearer, and the fruit 
keeps till January. It originated at Marietta, Ohio. 

•MACKAY SWEETING. 

A fine native fruit, exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, by John Mackay, Esq. of BDSton, the 
produce of his farm in Weston. A large and beautiful 
fruit, of a globular form, and fine bright straw color ; 
sweet, slightly acid, and of fine flavor. It keeps well in 
winter. 

MAMMOTH.. Py. Mal.^ 

A remarkably large variety of the New torwff Pippin, of 
an oblong biit irregular shape ,- "slraw' coMr flashed witt 
light red ; the .flesh' breaks' easy andi bakes well ; it keeps 
till February, or, -March. The tree grows upright, with 
brdad leaves. This is* believed to be aa American variety. 

MARaniSE. Dr Fiske. 

The fruit is of handsome size, of a red color ; the flesh 
melting, juicy, and. of very fine flavor. The tree is of up- 
right growth, a good bearer, and the fruit keeps till April. 
Such is the account of the Hon. O. Fiske, of Worcester, 
Mass. where this fruit lately originated, and where it is 
stated, this variety is by good judges, regarded as one of the 
finest of apples. 

MARIGOLD. S. H. S., Esq. 

Very handsome, of medium size ; striped with red on a 
yellow ground ; the flesh yellow, rich, saccharine, subacid, 
and fine flavored. The fruit keeps till June. The trees 
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do not come suddenly into bearing, but afterwards bear 
good crops. 

MICHAEL HENRY PIPPIN. Coxe. 

The fruit is large and handsome, oblong, flattened at the 
base, contracted towards the summit, of a bright yellow 
color ; the flesh is tender, juicy, rich, and high flavored* 
It ripens in November and keeps well all winter. The 
tree is upright and handsome, of vigorous growth. It 
derives its name from that of a resident of New Jersey, 
who brought it into notice. 

MONSTROUS PIPPIN. Coxe. 

New York GLoniA Murdi. Van Dyne. 

A fruit of uncommon size, some have weighed over 27 
ounces. The skin smooth, yellow, with numerous spots of 
white ; the stalk short and deeply inserted ; the eye very 
deep. The flesb white, tender, juicy, and good, but not 
high flavored. Excellent for cooking. Only a few trees 
of this kind are recommended to enter into a good collec- 
tion, as from the weicrht of the fruit it is liable to be blown 
down by high winds. It originated on Long Island. 

MORGAN'S FAVORITE. Judge Buel. 

" A variety received with the Beauty of the West, of 
Mr Morgan, and which he considers a superior kind. It 
is nearly as large as the Russian Alexander, and somewhat 
resembles it in color and shape." 

MURPHY. Mr Manning. 

The wood is of a remarkably dark color. The fruit of 
the same handsome size as the Baldwin, but of a darket 
red, covered with dark red stripes, and numerous blotches 
of darker red next the sun ; its flavor excellent. Raised 
from seed by Mr David Murphy, of Salem, Mass. It rip- 
ens in November and keeps till January. . 

♦ORTLEY. 

A native of New Jersey. It resembles the yellow New- 
town Pippin in its flne flavor and form, but is more oval. 
The eye large, not deeply sunk; the stalk slender and 
deeply inserted. Color bright clear yellow, but changing 
to bright scarlet next the sun. The flesh yellowish, cri^ 
and breaking; juice abundant and flne. An excellent 
fruit. Season December to April. 

PECK'S PLEASANT. S. H. S., Esq. 
This fruit is one of the most saleable apples in the mar- 
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ket of Providence ; the skin is smooth, of a yellow color in 
the shade, with a hlush next the sun ; the flavor is pleasant 
and good ; an excellent dessert fi'uit. It ripens from 
November to February. 

•PENNOCK'S RED WINTER. 

The tree bears constantly and abundantly. The fruit is 
large and handsome, generally flattened, and its form in- 
clined ; of a deep crimson color, with indistinct streaks of 
yellow in the shade ; dark blotches next the sun. The 
flesh yellow, tender, juicy, sweet, and excellent. Season 
November to March. A superior native fruit, highly de- 
serving of cultivation. Some here esteem it equal to the 
Baldwin. A popular apple in the Philadelphia market. 

PICKMAN. R. M , Esq. 

A fruit of a globular form» and of a straw color ;* its 
flavor combined with a good portion of acidity, is very rich 
and good. A winter fruit, fine for the table or for cooking. 
Very productive and deserving of cultivation. This is 
much cultivated by Mr Ware at or near Salem, who thinks 
it a native. 

POMME GH^ISE. 

A small round fruit, of a' russetty yellow color ; of an 
excellent subacid flavor. It keeps till winter. 

POWNAL SPITZENBERG. Judge Buel. 

So named from its native place, Pownal, in Vermont, 
where the original tree is now growing — also from its 
resemblance to the iEsopus Spitzenberg. It is esteemed 
a very superior winter fruit. 

PRIESTLEY. Coxe. 

This fruit is large; the skin smooth, of a dull red color, 
striped and spotted with pale green ; of an oblong form ; 
the flesh is white, of a pleasant aromatic flavor ; an excel- 
lent fruit for the dessert or cooking ; the tree is a great 
bearer and the fruit ripens in December and keeps all win- 
ter. This variety originated, according to Mr Goxe, in 
Pennsylvania, and was first cultivated by a Mr Priestley. 

REINETTE BAUMANN. 

A new and beautiful fruit of medium size and flattened 
form ; the color next the sun is brilliant red ; the flavor 
good. The tree bears abundantly, and the fruit keeps well. 
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•RHODE ISLAND GREENING. 

Jersey or Burli^^gton Greenin<}, of Coxe. 

A very large fruit, flattened at its base and summit ; at 
maturity of a yellowish gceen color,, covered with dark 
clouds or blotches; the flesh yellow, tender, rich, juicy, of 
an agreeable flavor in which acid predominates. The 
fruit is at maturity from September to March. This tree 
is a most abundant bearer every other year, and has been 
on this account most extensively cultivated in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, and is here preferred for its productive- 
ness to the Green Newtown Pippin. 

RIBSTON. PIPPIN. 

Formosa Pippin, Hort. Trans. 

Glory of York, Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Esteemed by the English a very first rate fruit. A fine 
fruit with us, but it bears the reputation of a bad bearer. 
Middle sized, globular; pale yellow, mottled with red next 
the sun ; thinly russetted at the crown ; flesh firm, pale, 
saccharine, agreeably acid, rich, aromatic. Decemlber to 
February. 

RED SEEK NO FURTHER. S. H. S., Esq. 

A large round fruit, contracted towards the summit ; of 
a fine deep red color. The flavor sweet and excellent, 
relieved by a slight acid. It ripens in October and keeps 
till March. The tree is a very great bearer; A Rhode 
Island fruit. 

ROBERTS. 

A new and fine variety which originated on the farm of 
the Rev. Mr Roberts, of Weston, and the fruit was intro- 
duced to notice by Mr Jonathan Warren of that place. 
The young wood is slender, the tree droops like the willow 
and is abundantly productive. The fruit is (arge, streaked 
with red, and of very fine flavor. It keeps well. 

•ROXBURY RUSSETTING. 

This fine old variety is a native of Massachusetts. A 
large fruit, of a globular or flattened form ; of a brownish 
yellow russet color, with an occasional blush next the sun ; 
the skin rough; the flesh white, juicy, rich, subacid and 
excellent ; an old and famous variety, a great and constant 
bearer ; it seldom fails. Great quantities of this fruit are 
raised in the neighborhood of Boston, for the market and 
for exportation, and although the Baldwin, the Ilubbarda- 
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ton Nonsacfa, and perhaps some other winter tnnkSf Ult 
exceed this variety in bsaaty, and excellence of flsTor, and 
at least equal it in productiveness, the Roxbnry Russet 
surpasses them in its property of long keeping. They are 
fit for use in winter, and keep till June or July. 

SCALLOPED GILLYFLOWER. Judge Buel. 

" Described by good judges as far excelling the Black 
Gillyflower, And much resembling the Cornish variety as 
figured in the Pom. Mag." 

•SWAAR. Judge Buel. 

" The Swaar and the Jonathan are esteemed equal, at 
least, if not superior to the Newtown Pippins and Spitzen- 
bergs. It is of medium size, round, two and three fourths 
deep and three inches in diameter. Eye medium sized, 
closed by the calyx. Stalk three fourths of an inch, sien* 
der, deeply inserted. Skin greenish yellow, deepening to 
blush next the sun ; thickly dotted with brown specks, 
intermixed with some of scarlet. Flesh nearly white, firm, 
heavy, and juicy. Juice rich, and and highly agreeable. 
Ripe from December to April. Mr Coxe speaks of this 
as an uncommon fine fruit. Swaar, he informs us, implies 
heavy, in the Low Dutch. 

WHITE SPITZENBERG. Judge Buel. 

A beautiful, fair, and fine flavored fruit, about the size 
of the iEsopus Spitzenberg. It lasts during winter, and 
commands a good price in our market. 

•WINE APPLE. Coxe. Mr Manning. S. H. S., Esq. 

Hay's Appie, Coxe syn. 

The tree grows large and handsome, and bears abun- 
dantly. The fruit is very large and beautiful ; bright red 
next the sun, occastonally a few small stripes and blotches 
of yellow appear in the shade ; the form is globular, a 
little flattened, ; the flesh rich and excellent. It ripens 
the last of October, and may be kept till February or 
March. A very fine and productive apple and highly de- 
serving of cultivation, and one among the best of apples. 
Mr Coxe has stated that in New Jersey it is variously call- 
ed Large Winter Red and The Fine Winter ; that it is 
not only an admired table fruit, but excellent for cooking 
as well as for cider ; and is one of the moit saleable 
apples in the Philadelphia market. 

7 
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•WINTER SWEETING. 

Seater Sweeting. Grafton Sweeting. 

The tree grows vigorous and upright, and bears aban- 
dantly. The fruit is round or conical ; bright pale yelioWy 
with a blush next the sun ; the skin smooth ; flesh yellow, 
juicy, sweet, and fine flavored. Very valuable as a dessert 
fruit, or for baking. November to March. 

WINTER WHITE CALVILLE. 

Calville Blanche d'Hiver. Duh- Bonnet Carre'. lb. 

This fruit is large, of a bright yellow color, with a 
bright red blush next the sun ; its form rather flat and rib- 
bed ; flesh white, tender, and pleasant, and worthy of 
cultivation. It ripens in November, and keeps till March. 

YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 

A large flat fruit, of a bright yellow' color, with a faint 
blush next the sun. The flesh breaking, juicy, agreeal)ly 
acid, and fine flavored. It keeps during the winter. The 
tree grows more vigorous, and the fruit appears to be in 
greater esteem about Boston than the green variety. 

YORK SWEET WATER. Genesee Farmer. 

A new variety, originated in York, Livingston Co., N. 
Y. The tree is stated to be an abundant and annual 
bearer. The fruit very remarkable for its beauty, Bize, 
and excellent flavor ; its juice very abundant. 
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CELEBRATED CIDER APPLES CULTIVATED IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

HARRISON. Coxe. 

The most celebrated cider apple of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, where they make so much cider and some of the finest 
in the world. It is cultivated more extensively there, and 
particularly on the Orange Mountain, than any other 
apple. The tree is 6f strong and vigorous growth, the 
wood hard, a certain bearer, and wonderfully productive. 
One tree in Essex county, New Jersey, produced one 
hundred bushels in a year. It requires ten bushels for « 
barrel of cider, which is so strong, that it will produce 
foarteea quarts of distilled spirits. The fruit is below 
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medium size, rather long, and contracted towards the 
crown ; stalk very long, (hence often called Long Sttm^) 
deeply indented at the summit and base; color yellow, 
coTcred with many black spots ; flesh yellow, firm, tough; 
flavor pleasant and sprightly, but rather dry ; cider rich, 
sweet, of great strength. The fruit falls about the first of 
November, is remarkably sound, and will keep well. It 
originated in Essex county. New Jersey. 

TALIAFERO. Hon. J. G. Gray. 

The fruit is the size of a grape shot, or from one to two 
inches in diameter ; of a white color, streaked with red ; 
with a sprightly acid, not good for the table, but apparent- 
ly a very valuable cider fruit. This is understood to be a 
Virginia fruit, and the apple from which Mr Jefferson's 
favorite cider was made. 

VIRGINIA CRAB. 

Hkwes* Virginia Crab. Coze No. 86. 
A very small, globular shaped cider apple ; its color a 
dull red, intermixed with streaks of pale yellow; the juice 
acid and austere. An old and established cider apple. 
Mr Coxe states that the origin of this apple is satisfactori- 
ly traced to Virginia, where trees of nearly a hundred 
years of age were standing at the time he wrote. 
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VARIETIES FOR ORNAMENT OR FOR PRESERVING. 

RED SIBERIAN CRAB. 

The tree is of delicate growth, upright and handsome; 
the leaves shining and beautiful ; a profuse bearer. The 
tree when its fruit is at maturity, has a beautiful aspect, and 
might at a distance be mistaken for a plum or a cherry tree. 
A very small and beautiful apple, growing in clusters ; of 
a bright scarlet color at maturity ; of a globular form ; the 
stalk long. Its princpal use is for preserving, for which 
it is much admired. 

YELLOW SIBERIAN CRAR 

The tree and leaf of this variety are similar to the Red 
Siberian Crab^ and equally beautiful ; it is even more pro- 
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4iictiv6 than that variety ; and a tree loaded in autumn 
with its golden fruit, presents to the beholder,a sight the most 
rich and beautiful. The fruit which grows in large clus- 
ters, is of the size of a middling plum^ globular; the stalk 
is long ; the color fine clear yellow, or a rich golden hue. 

CHINESE DOUBLE FLOWERING. Cours Comp. 
d'Agr. Vol. XII. p. 221. 

PoMVIER DE LA CbINA. lb. 

The tree is handsome and upright, does not grow large ; 
the flowers are large, very double, and in clusters, and are 
beautiful, resembling small roses, of a delicate rose color. 
It is not uncommon with us ; when in blossom its appearance 
is superb. According to my authority, it originated in Chi- 
na ; the fruit is small, but tolerable for eating. 



SOUTHERN APPLES. 

The following are stated to be some of the most esteem- 
ed varieties of native apples of Virginia. Part are describ- 
ed from the authority of Mr Coxe, and the remainder on the 
authority of a Virginian, which I extract from that valuable 
Journal^ the New England Farmer, vol. viii. No. 1. The 
account of these was thus communicated to the public by 
Wm. Prince, Esq. proprietor of the LinnsBan Botanic Gar- 
den, Flushing. 

BEVERLEY'S RED. 

The fruit is very large, the skin smooth, of a crimson 
color ; flesh very white, of a pleasant flavor. A winter fruit. 

CARHOUSE OR GILPIN. Coxe. 

The tree is a great bearer. The fruit hangs long on the 
tree in autumn. A small fruit, rather oblong ; the skin 
smooth, of a deep crimson color, with occasional yellow 
stripes ; the flesh yellow, tender, and of good flavor. A 
native of Virginia ; highly esteemed for its excellence as a 
table fVuit in spring ; also a good cider fruit. 

CURTIS. 

The skin is smooth, of a red color ; flesh juicy and 
pleasant. Ripe middle to end of August. 

GLOUCESTER WHITE. Coxe. 

The tree is of vigorous growth, and beautiful form„ and 
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▼ery productive. The fruit of medium size, its form rary- 
ing from flat to obloog : of a fine yellow color, clouded with 
i^ots of black. The flesh yellow, breaking, juicy, rich 
and delicious. It ripens early in October. And accord- 
ing to Mr Coxe, is not only a most excellent dessert fruit, 
but makes exquisite cider. Much cultivated and of high 
reputation in the lower counties of Virginia. 

LIMBER TWia. 

Branches drooping or pendant; the fruit is of a greenish 
color, with a blush next the sun ; the flesh very juicy, and 
pleasant at maturity. Winter. It keeps a long time. 

PRYORS RED. 

The fruit is very large ; color brownish red ,* its flesh at 
maturity juicy, and very fine. A winter fruit. 

RAWLE'S JANET OR ROCKRIMMON. 

The form is globular, flattened ; the color red and green ; 
flesh very fragrant, more juicy, and of superior flavor to 
the Newtown Pippin, and keeps equally as well. 

ROYAL PEARMAIN. Coxe. 

Fruit fine, of a large size, flattened ; skin rough, of a 
fine russet color, but red next the sun, and faintly streaked 
with russet ; flesh a rich yellow, firm, but at maturity ten- 
der, sweet, and of very sprightly flavor. A good table ap- 
ple ; excellent for cider ; and highly esteemed by the plan- 
ters of Virginia, near Richmond, from whence Mr Coxe 
procured it. The tr<^e bears uniformly and abundantly. 
it ripens in October and will keep till February or March. 

STRIPED JUNE APPLE. 

The fruit is as fragrant as a pine-apple melon. It ripens 
the last of June and beginning of July. 

SUMMER CHEESE. 

Brought from Old Jamestown seventyfive years ago ; a 
delicious fruit. 

VIRGINIA GREENING, 

The fruit is of medium size ; color green, striped with 
red ; flavor very superior. A winter fruit. 

WAXEN APPLE. Coxe, 

The fruit is large, its form flattened, and inclined ; the 
color yellow ; flesh firm, breaking, juicy, rich, sprightly. 
It is much esteemed in Virginia. December. 

7* 
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CLASS II. 

SELECT FOREIGN VARIETIES OF APPLES DESERV- 

ING TRIAL IN THE CLIMATE OF 

THE UNITED TATES. 



BUCH AS MAY PROBABLY SUCCEED WITH US. ALL DESCRIBED 

FROM FOREIGN AUTHORITIES. 

The following list consists of celebrated French, Qer* 
man, and a few Italian apples. Also the principal part of 
those kinds which Mr Ronald, from his great judgment 
and experience, has stated are rendered exquisite oh their 
walls. Such, evidently need a climate like ours, to bring 
them to their full maturity and excellence. Except these, 
I believe I have brought down to our latitudes but twelve 
other varieties of English apples ; all celebrated for their 
excellence, for the dessert, cooking or for ci<ler ; and six of 
these were either originated by Mr Knight, or sent to us by 
him. Also two highly celebrated Russian apples. I have, 
however, I must confess, far greater hopes in those very 
kinds, which, like some of our best American varieties of 
fruit, prove good for nothing in England, exception their 
walls. — r mean the celebrated Italian apples, for reasons 
I have stated in the Introduction, and under the head of 
CLIMATE. Also for Other reasons stated at the head of 
Class III. 

Gentlemen of intelligence and judgment who have resid* 
ed both at Paris and in England, have assured me chat the 
apples of those places are not comparable to ours. The 
late Governor Eustis, I have good authority for stating^ 
expressed the same opinion. This may in part be ascrib- 
ed to our brighter skies, and more constant and powerful 
sunshine during summer; and a gentleman of Salem who 
has here made trial of a great many celebrated varieties of 
English apples, has lately stated to me, that he has been 
disappointed in them. 

R. Kinds particularly recommended by Mr Ronald, 
as being rendered exquisite on walls and highly deserving 
sach a situation. 

P. Kinds designated by Poiteao, as the best in general 
ccdtivation in France^and by him particularly recommended. 
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C. Kinds described by Dr Willich from the celebrated 
German writer, M. Christ. 
K. L. Kinds sent by Mr Knight to Mr Lowell. 
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SUMMER FRUIT. 

CALVILLE ROUGE DE MICOUD. London Hort 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 242. M. Thouin. 
The account of this extraordinary tree and its fruit, is 
from a commanication of M. Thouin. This tree, which 
produces three crops of fruit annually, originated on the 
farm of the Baroness de Micoud, near La Charite sur 
I^ire, in the department of the Nievre, and bears three 
thousand apples annually. The tree is striking in its ap- 
pearance ; ** dense, dark green, shining foliage during 
three fourths of the year, enamelled with numerous clusters 
of delicate rose colored blossoms, and scattered over with 
fruit of a diversity of color, renders it a most interesting 
object of cultivation, especially as an ornament to our lawns 
and shrubberies, producing an effect not less novel than 
agreeable." The first flowering is in April and abundant. 
The fruit of the first crop is globular, depressed ; its height 
two inches, its diameter nearly three ; of an angular ap- 
pearance ; the color deep dull red next the sun. The flesh 
is yellowish white, fine, breaking, juicy, a sweetish acid, 
and agreeably perfumed, with a crystalline appearance. 
It commences ripening the middle of July, and the frait 
is mostly ripe in August, and continues ripening till No« 
vemt>er. The second flowering is in June, 4ind is less 
abundant than the first. The fruit of the second crop is 
fit for the table in the end of October ; they are the size 
of hens' eggs, and are of equal good quality with the first. 
The third flowering tak.es place in August, September, 
October and November; the fruits are small, no larger 
than the Pomroe d'Api ; they are checked in their growth 
by frost ; but will ripen in doors, and may be eaten raw, 
but if roasted or stewed they acquire a sweet and delicious 
flavor. 
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KESWICK CODLIN. Lindley. ?y. Mai. 

One of the most useful and productive of all apples ex- 
cept the Ilawthornden ; rather large; ribbed at its sides; 
pale yellow ; very juicy, subacid ; it answers for tarts even 
in June. 

(C.) STREAKED ROSE APPLE. Dr Willich. 

PoMME Rose Panache'. lb. 
A very early and beautiful fruit, of a delicious flavor and 
taste ; of medium size, rather oblong ; of a find red color, 
mingled with yellow in the shade, and streaked with deep 
red next the sun ; and covered all over with dots of deep 
yellow. Flesh glossy white, with rose colored streaks^ mel- 
low and uncommonly mild. The tree of medium size. 
August. 
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AUTUMN FRUIT. 

(R.) BRADDICK'S NONPAREIL. Ilort. Trans. voL 
III. p. 268. Lindley. Py. Mai. PI. xxxiv. 
A valuable dessert apple raised by John Braddick, Esq. 
Sweeter and superior to the old Nonpareil ; middle sized, 
globular, flattened ; skin smooth, brownish red next the 
sun; juice sugary, rich, aromatic. October to January. 

(R.) BRINGEWOOD PIPPIN; Lindley. Py. Malus. 
A most excellent dessert apple, raised by Mr Knight ; 
small, globular, flattened ; color bright golden ; russetty 
stripes next the sun ; breaking, rather dry ; juice saccha- 
rine, perfumed, aromatic. October to March. 

(R.) DELAWARE. Py. Mai. Brent. 

A very desirable dessert fruit, supposed to be from Amer- 
ica ; beautiful ; middle sized ; flattened ; color rich golden, 
blotched with deep red ; flesh firm, rich, high flavored : 
productive. October to January. 

(R.) (L. K.) DOWNTON GOLDEN PIPPIN. Pom. 
Mag. 113. Lind. 
Kkight's Pippin. Elton Pippin. 
The trees bear early and abundantly. The fruit is of 
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mediam size, cylindrical ; the stalk short ; skin yellow ; 
flesh yellowish, crisp, with a brisk, rich, subacid juice. 
October to December. Raised by Mr Knight. A dessert 
apple and excellent for cider. Specific gravity of its 
juice 1.060. We are disappointed in this fruit. 

DUCHESS OF OLDENBURG H. Py. Mai. 

A very beautiful Russian apple, valuable for the dessert 
or sauce ; middle sized ; globular ; color golden, streaked 
with bright red ; flavor pleasant, rather acid. September 
and October. A good bearer. 

EMPEROR ALEXANDER. Hort: Trans. Lindley. 

Alrxanoer, Apori a. 

The trees of this Russian apple bear abundantly. A 
specimen was sent from Riga in 1817 measuring 5} inches 
in diameter, 4 inches deep, and 10 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing 19 ounces. Fruit very large, cordate, 
narrow at the crown ; the eye in a broad deep cavity; stalk 
short, sunk to the level of the base ; greenish yellow, slight- 
ly streaked with red in the shade, but beautifully marbled 
and streaked with bright red and orange next the sun ; 
flesh yellowish white, crisp and very tender, juicy, rich, 
sugary, of aromatic flavor. Ripo in October and will keep 
till Christmas. A valuable and excellent dessert fruit. 

(R.) FRANKLIN GOLDEN PIPPLN. Ppr. Mai. 

A medium sized fruit of American origin ; oblong, a 
little flatted ; fine yellow ; flavor brisk with more acid 
than the other Golden Pippin. A good bearer. 

(P.) GALO BAYEUX. N. Dah. PL cciv. 

A beautiful apple cultivated at Vire, in the department 
of Calvados, not known in the environs of Paris. The 
tree is very productive. The fruit is large, generally flat- 
tened ; the stalk short and thick ; the skin rough, washed 
almost throughout with red on a yellow ground ; the flesh 
slightly yellow, savory, agreeably perfumed; the juice 
sweet ; pleasant as the Fennouillets, but with a peculiar 
and indescribable flavor. One of the most beautiful and 
best of dessert apples and worthy, as we are assured, of a 
distinguished place. It ripens loth September. 

GRANGE. Py. Mai. 

An excellent dessert or cider fruit, raised by Mr Knight ; 
middle sized ; globular, flattened ; flesh close, of pleasant 
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flavor. Prom October to Jatauary. Specific gravity of the 
juice 1.079. 

GROSSE PIGEONET. N. Duh. PI. cxciii. 

This fruit is the largest and most beautiful of all the 
Pigeonets; its form, oblong, contracted towards its sum- 
mit ; its skin fine, of a yellowish color next the sun, the 
whole covered with a blue bloom ; its flesh white, breaking 
and very fipe ; juice abundant, of a very agreeable acid. 
October and November. 

(R.) KING OF PIPPINS. Py. Mai. Brent. PI. xxxviii. 
A first rate fruit, which no garden should be without ; 
middle sized; oblong; color clear golden yellow, fine red 
next the sun; rich and juicy. Autumn. Productive. 

(R.) KIRKE'S GOLDEN REINETTE. Py. Mai. 

'* Is an improved variety of the old Golden Reinette. 
The fruit is in general more beautiful, the flavor equal. 
The tree bears as well, and is more healthy in its growth.** 

(C.) NOBLE PIPPIN. Dr Willich. 

Pepiv Noble. 

The trees do not grow tall but bear abundantly. An 
fixqui^te dessert fruit ; oblong, diminishing to the crown, 
smooth, bright yellow, a few streaks of red next the aan. 
It ripens early, and keeps to the end of April. 

(R.) PADLEY'S PIPPIN. Pom. Mag. t. 151. Lind. 

Padley's Royal Grorgjs, of Ronald? 
A very excellent dessert fruit ; rather small ; flattened ; 
skin dull yellow or orange and russetted ; flesh breaking, 
saccharine, pleasant, aromatic. Nov. and Dec. 

(P.) PIGEONET. Bon. Jard. 

C(EUR DE Pigeon. lb. Museau de Lietre. lb. 

Medium sized, oblong, of a red color, striped with deep 
red next the sun ; the flesh is fine, pleasant and agreeable. 
October tiir December. 

PINE APPLE RUSSET. Lindley. 

This fruit is described by Lindley as one of the best of 
all their dessert apples ; juice more abundant, saccharine, 
spicy, aromatic, perfumed, with a perfect proportion of 
acid, and flavor of the pine apple. It is medium sized, 
roundish ovate, angular; color yellowish or yellow russet; 
flesh crisp, tender ; one of the finest Of the season. Sep* 
teinber and October. 
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(P.) POMME PRINCESSE. N. Dah. PI. vm. 

The frait is of medium size, flattened ; of a beaytifol 
yellow in the shade, striped with red next the sun ; the 
flesh yellowish white, flne and excellent ; juice not abun- 
dant, but agreeable and sweet. This excellent apple is 
one of the best species of Reinettes. October. 

(C.) PRINCE'S TABLE APPLE. Dr WilHch. 

LOSXRIEO. 

A delicious autumnal frpit, vieing with the pear rennet; 
it is of the Calville family ; moderately large ; somewhat 
oblong; whitish, and covered on the south side with red 
streaks. The tree does not rise to a considerable height. 

(R.) RED INGESTRIE. Py. Mai. 

A flrst rate dessert fruit, of medium size ; globular, flat- 
tened ; color bright golden yellow, but next the sun bright 
scarlet ; flesh crisp, very juicy, high flavored. Raised by 
Mr Knight. September and November. 

(P.) REINETTE DE BRETAGNE. Bon Jard.p.245. 
The fruit is beautiful, of a deep lively red color, dotted 
with yellow ; the flesh firm, sweet, slightly acid, and ex- 
cellent. This is a late autumn or November fruit. 

(P.) REINETTE GRISE DE GRANVILLE. Nouv. 
Cours Comp. d'Agri. vol. xii. p. 315. 
Diflers little from some of the other Reinettes^ but ap- 
pears to be more hardy. It has resisted the severity of 
those seasons which destroy the fruit of the other Reinettes. 
Calvel. 

(R.) SCARLET PERFUME. Py. Mai. 

Cole Apple. lb. and Pom. Mag. 

A new and very desirable dessert fruit, and good for 
cooking; moderately large, flattened, nearly globular, 
flatsided ; mostly covered with rich deep red ; juicy, rich, 
flavor spicy. September and October. 

(R.) WYKEN PIPPIN. Lindley, Loudon. 

A dessert fruit below medium size, flattened, yellowish 
green, but pale dull brown next the sun ; flesh firm, break- 
ing, sugary, with a little musky perfume. The cottagers' 
apple around Wyken. October to December. 
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CLASS II. — SECTION III. 

WINTER FRUIT. 
BARCELONA PEARMAIN. Pom. Mag. t. 86; Liad. 

Speckled Goldkn Reinette, According to the Pom. Mag. 

Reinette Rouge, According to Lind. 

A dessert fruit of medium size^ oval, rather long ; browi>- 
ish yellow in the shade, deep red next the sun ; flesh lirm, 
with a rich, aromatic, but slight and agreeable acid ; Ne- 
ve mber till February. A good bearer. 

(R.) BEACHEMWELL SEEDLINQ. Pom. Mag. Lin. 
An excellent dessert apple raised by John Motte.aux,Esq. 
Medium sized, roundish, depressed ; pale yellow, but red 
next the sun ; flesh tender, juicy, pleasant. November to 
April. The tree bears well. 

BLENHEIM ORANGE. Py. Mai. Lindley. 

Blenheim Pippin, Woodstock Pippin. lb. 

One of the largest varieties of dessert apples; globular; 
broadest at the base ; depressed ; yellow in the shade, dull 
red with deep stripes next the sun ; breaking, sweet, juicy, 
extremely highly flavored. Lately originated, November 
to March. 

(C.) (P.) BORSDORFER. Dr Willich. 

Red Borsdorfer, lb. Borsdorf of Lindley. 

A delicious German apple of large size, beautiful as the 
Canadian, and in size and form like the Reinette Triom- 
phante, which it almost excels ; globular formed, slightly 
narrowed at the crown ; yellow in the shade, but for the 
most part a fine glossy red. Its flesh uncommonly white, 
tender, juicy, sweet, partaking of the odor of roses. A 
bright red vein encompassing the core. The tree comes 
early into bearing, and bears abundantly. It ripens in 
December. 

BRABANT BELLE FLEUR. Py. Mai. 

Or Iron Apple, received from Hamburg. Very large, 
and handsome, of great solidity ; rather conical; slightly 
ribbed, yellow, colored with red stripes. A capital sauce 
apple, juicy, and of very pleasant flavor. December to 
April. 
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(R) CANADIAN REINETTE. Pom. Mag. Bon iard. 

6ko88£ RsmsTTE D' Aiiox.ETSRKs of Duh. 

Reihette de Canada Bon Jard. 

Reihette Gross e de Cana-da. Hort. Soe. Cat. 

Reinette de Canada a Cotes. lb. 

Reinette de Caen. According^to Fom.M^g. Portugal Apple lb. 

Mela Jancera. lb. Reinette de Canada Blanche. 

Avery large and beautiful fruit; globular, flattened; 

with projecting ribs ; yellow in the shade, slightly red next 

the sun ; fle^ih firm, juicy, with bat little acidity and very 

good. It has cavities at the centre, and keeps till March. 

The tree is very productive. 

(R.) CHRISTIE'S PIPPIN. Py. Mai. 

A very fine dessert apple, raised by Mr Christie ; in 
form and shape like a Nonpareil ; lemon colored with faiot 
red stripes ; flesh soft, agreeably sweet, enough of apid. 
November till February. The tree bears abundantly. 

(K. L.) CORNISH JULY FLOWER. Py. Mai. PI. xix. 

Jolt Flower. Hort. Trans. 

Very old, above the middle size, oval, with irregular 
ribs; of an olive green color, streaked with dull red. The 
flesh of a rich aromatic flavor and fragrant puerfume. Not 
very prolific. It keeps through the winter. 

(R.) COURT OF Wick or RIVAL GOLDEN PIPPIN. 

Py. Mai. Brent. PI. xii. 
'* A dessert apple, which vies with the Golden Pippin in 
richness of flavor, and much excels it in other respects; 
it is rather large, of a golden hue with red stripes, very 
handsome. This is esteemed the finest Christmas apple 
we have ; keeps well till February or March. The tree 
never cankers, and never fails bearing. 

D'ASTEMS. Py. Mai. Brent. PI. xxxi. 

Strifling d'Hiver. 

A noble kitchen fruit, large, globular; a little flattened , 
green, with some dull red streaks, chiefly on the top of the 
frait. It is a first rate sort, firm, with a rich flavor, and 
dresses well; and will keep till March or April." 

DUTCH MIGNONNE. Pom. Mag. Py. Mai. 

Reinette Doree, of Mayer. 

Christ's Golden Reinette of the TaBdienba<^, aceordiDg to the 

Pom. Mag. 

An excellent dessert and sauce apple, over medium. size, 

a little flattened and diminished at its crown ; greenish 

yellow in the shade, next the sun striped and marbled with 

8 
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deep red. The flesh is firm, crisp, joicy, aat>acid, 
aromatic. November to April. Tree an abundant bearer. 

(C.) EASTER OR PASaUE APPLE. Dr Willich. 

The Easter or Pasque Apple, is one of the principal aad 
finest of th^ Calvilles : it is large, with high projecting rtbs, 
and of a bees-wax color; has a white, tender, juicy pulp ; 
and emits a very grateful odor, simiLar to that of roses. 
The tree bears abundance of fruit. 

(R.) FEARN'S PIPPIN. Py. Mai. Brent. PI. xii. 

Generally considered a first rate apple ; globular ; flat- 
tened ; mostly covered with deep red ; a close texture and 
rich flavor. December to February. The tree bears well. 

(C.) (P.) FENNOUILLET GRIS. Bon Jard.Dr WiUich. 

Caraway Russet. Hort. Soc. Cat. Spice Apple. lb. 

Brown Apple of Burnt Island. lb. 

Anis. Bon. Jard. Winter Anis Rennet. Dr WiUich. 

The tree is very productive ; the fruit is under medium 

size; globular, depressed; the skin of a gray fawn shade, 

covered with thin russet, and a slight brown next the snn ; 

the flesh is tender, and has the peculiar aroma and flavor of 

aonise. December till February. 

(PJ FENNOUILLET JAUNK Bon Jard. Lindley. 

£iiBRoiDERsi> Pippin. Lindley. 

Drap d'Or. Bon. Jard. Duh. Fomme de Caractere. lb. 

The tree is very productive. The fruit of medium size, 
globular, inclining to oblong ; its skin is a beautiful yellow, 
marked with fine russet lines resembling letters ; hence its 
name Pomme Caractere, Its flesh is firm, delicate, sac- 
charine^ and excellent, with a flavor of the Fennouillet or 
Annise. December to February. 

FENNOUILLET ROUGE. Nou?. Cpurs Compl. 

A very excellent fruit, of medium size ; globular^ flat- 
tened ; deep gray, but streaked with brown red next the 
sun ; flesh firm, sugary, high flavored, musky. March. 
This fruit requires a light, warm soil, and cannot be too 
much multiplied. 

(K. L.) GOLDEN HARVEY. Py. Mai. 

Brandy Apple. 

A small dessert apple ; light yellow, fltished with red 
and russetted. Flesh remarkably compact, very rich in 
flavor. It will keep till April or May.^ It is called Brandy 
apple from the specific strength and gravity of its juice. 
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which is 1.085. The tree grows feeble ; il does not bear 
well at first, but afterwards seldom fails. 

(R.) GREEN NONPAREIL. Py. Mai. Brent PL xxxiv. 

PeTWORTH NoifPARBlL. 

Raised at the Earl of Egreiiiont's ; larger than the old 
Nonpareil, but of nearly the same shape ; the color green. 
A valuable apple for the table ; crisp, juicy, and high fla* 
Yored ; February or March. It is a good bearer. 

HUBBARD'S PEARMAIN. Lindley. Pom. Mag. 

Golden* ViNiNG, of Pom. Mag. 

According to Lindley the merits of this fruit are unri- 
valled, and its superior as a dessert fruit, from November 
to April, does not exist in that country. The firuit is 
small, ovate or globular, yellow, orange or pale red next 
the sun ; flesh firm, rather dry, juice sweet, rich, of a most 
.highly perfumed, aromatic flavor. An abundant bearer. 

(P.) JERUSALEM. Bon. Jard. p. 344. 

PoMME Pigeon. lb. 

The tree is of medium vigor and very productive. The 
fruit is small, conical ; its color that of the changeable rose ; 
flesh fine, delicate, granulous and very good. 

(C.) LARGE BEEN APPLE. Dr Willich. 

Grosser BONiEPFEL. 

A very valuable fruit for economical uses, and likewise 
for the table. It is of the larger kind ; bulky towards the 
stalk and tapering towards the crown, of a yellowish white 
cast, with red flame colored streaks on the side next the 
sun. Its pulp is white, tender though firm, and of an 
agreeable taste ; the apple being eatable in December, is 
easily preserved till the next crop. When dried in slices, 
it affords delicious food ; and also a fine dish when pre- 
served in a fresh state. The tree is of pyramidal^ form, 
and very productive. 

(C.) LONG CARTHUSIAN APPLE. Dr Willich. 

Is a capital domestic fruit, frequently of a large size, 
with irregular angles, and acquires a fine yellow shade. 
It may be preserved till the succeeding summer, and 
maintains the first rank for boiling or baking, in the vari- 
ous dishes of pastry, where it becomes sweetly mellow, 
and has a delicate taste. When other apples, (the Bors* 
dorf excepted) lose their flavor by culinary preparations, 
the Long Carthusian is greatly improved ^y the action of 
heat. 
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(R.) M ARGIL. Lindley. Hooker's Pom. Lond. 

A very excellent dessert fruit ; small, ovate, angular ; 
bright orange, streaked and mottled with rich red and 
brown ; slightly russetted ; flesh yellow, firm, breaking, 
juicy, sweet, highly aromatic. Norember to March. A 
very excellent bearer. 

(R.) MARTIN NONPAREIL. Hooker. Lindley. 

A new and valuable dessert fruit, small, ovate, depress- 
ed ; dull green, but tawny orange or red next the sun; 
thinly russetted ; not handsome ; flesh compact with an 
excellent flavor, sweef,with a fine acid. They have been 
kept a year ; the tree is a good bearer. 

(R.) MELA CARLA. Hort. Tran§. Lind. 

Malcarle. Hort. Trans. Charles Apple. lb. 
PoMNE Finale. Jh.' 

One of the most celebrated and famous of fruits. Rath* 

er large in size ; of a form inclining to globular, but 

slightly ovate ; the eye and the stalk, which- is about an 

inch long, and slender, are each inserted in small deep 

cavities. The beautiful wiaxen skin is without spot, except 

being a little marbled with a very faint green near the eye ; 

of a pale yellow in the shade, which unites rather abruptly 

with the splendid crimson with which it is covered next 

the sun. The flesh is white, tender, delicate, sweet, with 

the fragrant perfume of roses. It ripens in September and 

will keep till spring. This apple is a native of Finale in 

Laguira; it is cultivated extensively in the territories of 

Genoa as an article of export and commerce to Nice, 

Barcelona, Marseilles, and Cadiz. A far famed fruit. In 

the climate of Italy this is supposed to be the best apple 

in the world. But in England their writers state, it proves 

in open culture but an ordinary fruit, their climate being 

unsuitable ; they indulge the expectation, however, that it 

may prove fine on their walls. It is highly deserving trial 

with us, in our more favored climate. 

(C.) MELA DE ROSMARINO. Dr Willicb. 

White Italian Rosemary Applk. lb. 

A very beautiful species of Calville, having no ribs, but 
a most glossy skin which resembles the finest virgin wax ; 
and on the south somewhat red ; of an oblong figure and 
the size of a goose egg. Its flesh is white as snow ; un- 
commonly tender, and yielding a saccharine juice of 9 
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slightly aromatic flavor. Its large pericarpioiii contains 
twenty kernels in five cells. November till February. 

NORFOLK BEAUFIN. Py. Mains. Lind. 

A beautiful cooking apple ; a fruit of great merit for 
drying, furnishing a luxury at table during winter ; rather 
large, flattened ; nearly the whole surface covered with livid 
red. November till June. ** These apples are dried by the 
bakers of Norwich, annually, and sent in boxes to all parts 
of the kingdom, where they are universally admired." 

(R.) ORANGE PIPPIN. Py. Mai. 

Marigold Pippih. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Isle of Wight Orange. lb. Ible of Wight Pippiit. lb. 
A beautiful apple, in shape, isize, and color, much like a 
middle sized orange ; of pleasant flavor, and juicy, equally 
desirable for the dessert or for sauce ; December and Jan- 
uary. The tree bears well. Specific gravity of the juice 
1.074. According to Mr Knight, it is an excellent cider 
apple. Supposed to have been brought from Normandy. 

(C.) PEAR RENNET. Dr WiUich. 

RxiNETTE Poire, of the catalogues. 

Both an autumnal and winter fruit, presents a capital 
yellow apple, of a tender yellowish pulp, the juice of which 
has the acidulous flavor of Rh enish wine ; it is sufficiently 
mellow in the beginning of November, and may be pre- 
served through the greater part of winter. The tree is of 
slender growth. 

POMME DE LESTRE. Bon. Jard. p. 344. 

This apple was found in the department of Vienne in 
1813, and has been preserved during three years. It is 
highly esteemed. 

(C.) PUNCTURED RENNET. Dr WiUich. 

ReINETTE PiqUEE. 

" A smooth reddish apple, approaching to a chesnut 
color ; in shape and size resembling the largest Borsdorfer, 
covered with white punctures, each of which is surrounded 
with a green edge; its pulp is. firm, mellow, and of an 
excellent vinous flavor ; being eatal^e in February and 
March. The tree becomes of a tolerably large size." 

(C.) (P.) REINETTE DORE'E. Dr Willich. Nouv. 
Cours Complet d'Agr. voL xii. p. 213. 
Rbiitette Jaune Tardive. lb. Db Willich. 
This apple is equal in goodness to the Reinette Franche, 

8* 
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but is nearly gone when that variety begins to be fit »for 
use ; it is middle sized, flattened, det^p yellow in the shade, 
reddish next the sun; flesh juicy, saccharine^ vinous^ high 
flavored, a little acid. December to March. 

(P.) REINETTE FRANCHE. Nouv. CoursCompl. v. 
XII. p. 215. 
Fruit large, round, irregularly formed, and very much 
pointed with brown ; sometimes slightly red next the sun. 
The flesh is firm, yellowish white, saccharine, agreeable. 
It is, notwithstanding the excellence of the Reinette Grise 
and the Reinette du Canada, the best of all ; but it varies 
much in goodness, in size, and duration, according to thQ 
soils, expositions, seasons, &c. 

REINETTE GRISE DE CHAMPAGNE. Nouv. Coura 
Complet d'Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 215. 
Of medium size, flattened; of a gray fawn color, 
blotched with red next the sun ; flesh breaking, little per- 
fumed, mild, sugary, very agreeable. This apple is excel- 
lent, and may be preserved a long time. It is preferred to 
the other Reinettes by those who dislike their odor and 
their acidity. Calvel. 

(P.) REINETTE GRISE. Nouv. Cours Comp. v. xn. 
p. 214. 
Of medium size, flattened ; skin thick, rough, greenish 
yellow in the shade, reddish yellow next the sun; the flesh » 
h firm, yellowish white, sugary, high flavored, with a very 
fine and very agreeable acid. This is regarded as one of 
the best of apples ; but notwithstanding this, the Reinette 
Franche disputes the claim. It keeps long after winter. 

LA REINETTE PRINCESSE NOBLE. Nouv. Cours 
Complet d'Agriculture, vol, xii. p. 215. Bon. Jard. 
A fruit of medium size, oblong, of a yellowish green 
color, pointed with brown ; the flesh is a little acid and 
very agreeable. It keeps through part of the winter. The \ 

tree is vigorous and very productive. ] 

(R.) SCARLET NONPAREIL. Pom. Mag, t. 87. ^ 

Lindley. Pyrus Mai us, PL xxxiv, 
A dessert apple, admired for its beauty and excellence, ^ 

middle sized, roundish, not angular ; yellowish green in \ 

the shade, deep red next the sun, freaked. Flesh firm, 
yellowish white, juicy, rich, ^nd excellent. Extensively 
cultivated in England. November to March. 
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(K. L.) (R.) SWEENEY NONPAREIL. Hort. Trans. 

Lindley. 
Rather large, and in form of a Nonpareil ; color green, 
with patches of russet all over ; sometimes a brilliant color 
next the sun. Flesh firm, crisp, with abundance of juice 
in which a powerful acid is combined with much sugar. 
A new dessert apple from November to March. The tree 
is an abundant bearer. 

{R^ SYKEHOUSE APPLE. Hooker's Pom. 

The tree grows freely, and when well established 
bears fruit abundantly. *' The fruit is small, roundish, 
depressed ; the stalk short ; color green with a good 
deal of russet, but in a good season it is a handscMne 
apple, with some red next the sun. The flesh is rather 
firm, but of pleasant flavor and extraordinary richness. 
It ripens in January and is justly regarded as one of the 
best dessert apples at present known." 

(C.) REINETTE TRIOMPHANTE. 

Victorious Rkinette. Dr Willicli. 

*' An uncommonly fine, large, and well formed apple, 
which on being deposited on the floor, acquires a deep 
yellow tint, marked with starry points, and frequently 
brown rough spots, or large warts ; its eye represents a 
regular star ; its flesh beneath the tender skin, is yellow, 
firm, though delicate ; yielding abundance of juice that 
possesses a pleasant aromatic flavor; it ripensi about 
Christmas and may be kept till March. The tree grows 
luxuriantly, and becomes of considerable size." 

LA VIOLETTE. Nouv. Cours Complet Agri. 

P0M1I£ DE QUATRE GoVTS. lb. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong ; color deep red next the 
sun, yellow, striped with red in the shade ; the flesh fine, 
delicate, saccharine, having a little of the perfume of the 
violet ; reddish beneath the skin, greenish towards the 
centre. This variety is one of the best of apples, and 
keeps till May. 

(R.) Also to the above list, all Nonpareils and all 
Golden Pippins not here described, are recommended by 
Mr Ronald for walls. 
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CLASS II. — SECTION IV. 

FOREIGN CIDER APPLES DESERVING TRIAL IN U. S. 

THESE WOULD BE LIKELY TO ANSWER WELL IN CANADA. 

FOXLEY. Lindley. 

Raised by Mr Knight from the Siberian Crab and 
Golden Pippin. A very small apple, growing in clusters, 
of a bright gold color. Specific gravity of its juice 1.060. 

HAGLOE CRAB. 

The most famous cider in the world was formerly made 
from this fruit in England. An old fruit ; small, ill shaped ; 
yellow in the shade, russetty red next the sun. Specific 
gravity of the juice 1.081. This fruit has been many years 
in the United States — quite long enough for trial. 

SIBERIAN BITTER SWEET. Lindley. 

Raised by Mr Knight from the Siberian Crab and Golden 
Harvey ; and was sent by Mr Knight to the Hon. John 
Lowell. It is small, not much larger than the Siberian 
Crab, of a yellow color, with a blush next the sun. It is 
supposed to contain a larger proportion of saccharine mat- 
ter than any other apple known. It does not abound in 
juice, and it is supposed would be a most valuable variety 
to mix with the more austere sorts. The trees are most 
abundant bearers. 

SIBERIAN HARVEY. Lindley. 

A small globular fruit, raised by Mr Knight from the 
Siberian Crab and Golden Harvey ; of a bright gold color,. 
stained with deep red next the sun ; the fruit grows in clus- 
ters on slender branches j the juice exceeding sweet ; ripe 
the middle of October. Specific gravity of its juice 1.091. 

See DowNTON Golden Pippin, Grange, and Orange 
Pippin, which are all cider fruits. 



CLASS III. 

SELECT LIST OF FOREIGN VARIETIES OF APPLES 
DESERVING TRIAL IN NORTHERN CLIMATES. 

The following select list of Northern fruits are chiefly of 
British origin. They are descril)ed by their writers, Lind- 
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ley and RoDald, as of first rate excellence ; the latter, espe* 
ckally, from his great collection of trees in bearing. Yet as 
none of them are by him included in that list of kinds, which 
he has recommended as being highly improved on walls, or 
as requiring a warmer climate. I have therefore concluded 
to leave them all in high northern latitudes. Other reasons 
for this will be found in the " Introduction" to this work, 
and in the article which follows, on " Climatb.'' I 
have assigned them to the influence of fine summer skies *-^ 
to Nova Scotia and the Canadas, and the British Posses- 
sions ill America — also to the northwestern section of our 
own country, on the side of the Pacific — to Oregon; and 
our neighbors the Russians, lying contiguous. For all of 
them, we might include, also, mmy other kinds, of the first 
and second Classes, which may have originated in the 
higher latitudes. 

ABBRSTIATIONS. 

D. Denotes those kinds which are excellent for the Dessert. 
C. Denotes those kinds which are valuable for (Tooking. 
P. Deaotea those kinds which are very productive. 
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SUMMER FRUIT. 
ASTRACAN. Pom. Mag. Lind. Dr Willich. 

White Astrkcah. Pom. Mig. and Lind. 

Glace de ZKL\ifDK. lb. Tramsparent db Moscoviz. lb. 

Russian Ice Apple. lb. Pomme de GlAce. lb. 

This fruit is said to grow wild about Astracan. It is of 
medium size, globular, the sides angular ; the skin is 
smooth, and covered with pale bloom ; the flesh seraitrans- 
parent, of the whiteness of snow. Dr Willich, on the 
authority of M. Christ, has described it as beautiful, yel- 
lowish white, with line red fi iming streaks ; with a sac- 
charine juice, so copious, that it constitutes seven ninths of 
the weight of the fruit — which is most superior, in a 
suitable situation and climate, not hdoto 49^ of latitude. 
[See Art. on Climate in the first pages of this work.] The 
Pom. Mag. and Lindley inform us that this fruit is very 
fine in the climate of England ; but at Paris, according to 
the Bon. Jard the fruit is but at tiediocrity ; and in our 
climate, good judges have pronounced it good ibr nothing. 
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BOROVITSKY. (Russian.) Pom. Mag. D. Aug. 
BROWN'S SUMMER BEAUTY. Py. Mai. D. P. 

Sept. 
CARLISLE CODLIN. Py. Mai. C. P. Aug. to Jan. 
EARLY CROFTON. (Irish.) Py. Mai. D. C. Aug. 
EARLY JULIEN. (Scotch.) Lind. D. C. P. Aug. 
RIVELSTONE PIPPIN. (Scotch.) Lind. D. P. Aug. 
SACK AND SUGAR. Py. Mai. D. P. Aug. 
SUGAR LOAF PIPPIN. Dolgoi Squoznoi, or Lang 

Transparent. (Russian.) Pom. Mag. D. Aug. 
WORMSLEY PIPPIN. KnighVs Cadlin, C. P. Sept. 



CLASS III. — SECTION IL 

AUTUMN FRUIT. 

ALFRISTON. Lind. C. Oct. to Jan. 
BEAUTY OF KENT. Py. Mai. C. Nov. to Jan. 
DEVONSHIRE QUEEN. Py. Mai. D. C. Oct. 
DOWELL'S PIPPIN. Hort. Trans. D. Oct to Jan. 
EDGAR. Py. Mai. D. C. P. Nov. to Dec. 
FLOWER OF KENT. Py. Mai. C. Baking. Nov. 
FRENCH PIPPIN. Py. Mai. C. P. Nov. to Jan. 
GOLDEN BURR. Py. Mai. D. P. Nov. to Dec. 
HOLLANDBURY. Kirke's Scarlet Admirable. Py. Mai. 

C. Nov. 
KENTISH BROADING. C. P. Nov. to Dec. 
KENTISH FILLBASKET. Py. Mai. P. 
KERRY PIPPIN. Pom. Mag. D. P. Sept. 
LEWIS' INCOMPARABLE. Py. Mai. C. P. 
LONDON PIPPIN. Py. Mai. C. P. Dec. 
LUCCOMBE'S SEEDLING. Py. Mai. C. Nov. to Jan. 
POTTER'S LARGE SEEDLING. Py. Mai. C. P. 

Nov. to Jan. 
RAWLIN'S FINE RED STREAK. Py. Mai. C. P. 

Nov. 
RYMER. Py. Mai. C. P. Oct. to Jan. 
SALOPIAN PIPPIN. Py. Mai. C. P. Oct. 
SCARLET CROFTON. (Irish.) Lind. D. Oct. 
SOPS OF WINE. Py. Mai. D. Oct. 
STRIPED MONSTROUS REINETTE. Py. Mai. C. 

Oct. 
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CLASS III. — SECTION III. 

WINTER FRUIT. 

AROMATIC RUSSET. Py.Mal. D. P. Nov. to Feb. 
BEDFORDSHIRE FOUNDLING. Py. Mai. Baking. 

C. Dec. 

BURRELLSRED. Py.Mal. P. Nov. to Dec. 
CLAYGATE PEARMAIN. Hort. Trans. D. March. 
COCKLE PIPPIN. Py. Mai. D. C. P. May. 
CORNISH AROMATIC. Py.Mal. C. P. Nov. to Jan. 
COWARNE'S QUEENIEG. Py. Mai. C. P. Nov. 
DEVONSHIRE GOLDEN BALL. Py. Mai. C. P. Feb. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Dumelaw. Py. Mai. C. 

Nov. 
HAMBLEDON DEUX ANS, Py.Mal. Winter. 
KIRKE'S LORD NELSON. Py. Mai. D. C. Jan. 
LEMON PIPPIN. Py. Mai. C. P. March. 
MARMALADE PIPPIN. (Welch.) Py.Mal. (March.) 

D. P. Feb. 

NORFOLK STORING. Py. Mai. D. C. P. Dec. 
STRIPED HOLLAND PIPPIN. Py. Mai. D. C. P. 

March. 
WALTHAM ABBEY SEEDLING. Hort Trans. C. P. 

Jan. 
YORKSHIRE GREENING. Py. Mai. C. P. April. 



CULTIVATION. 

The seeds or Pomace of the apple should be sown in 
autumn in a rich soil. — When the young plants appear 
in spring, they should be carefully thinned to the distance 
of two inches asunder, and kept free from weeds by care- 
fully hoeing during the remainder of the season, or till of 
sufficient size to be removed. « 

At one or two years of age they are taken up, their t^ 
roots shortened that they may throw out lateral roots, they 
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are transferred to the nursery, set in rows about four feet 
asunder — and at one foot distance from each other in the 
row, in a rich and loamy soil. In the summer following 
they are inoculated, or they are engrafted or inoculated the 
year following. 

SIZE AND AGE FOR TRANSPLANTING TO THE ORCHARD. 

An apple tree, when .finally transplanted to the orchard, 
ought to be at least 6 or 7 feet high, with branches in pro- 
portion, and full two years from the bud or graft, and thrif- 
ty ; apple trees under this size belong properly only to the 
nursery. 

DISTANCE. 

The distance asunder to which apple trees should be 
finally set when transplanted to the orchard, depends upon 
the nature of the soil, and the cultivation to be subsequent- 
ly given. If the soil is by nature extremely fertile, 40 feet 
distance may be allowed, and even 45 and 51) feet in some 
very extraordinary situations : for before the trees become 
old they will completely shade the ground. If however 
the soil is not very extraordinary by nature or so rendered 
by art, this distance would be too great; for the trees 
would become old and their growth would be finished, be- 
fore the ground could be covered by their shadow ; — 30 
feet only, may therefore be allowed in land usually denomi- 
nated of good quality, and but 20 to 25 feet in land of ordi- 
nary quality. 

The quincunx mode is recommended for close arrange- 
ment, and short lived trees may be set in the intervals. 

The size to which an apple tree may attain, and the 
ground which should be alloted to it, depend also, in some 
measure, on the particular variety of apple ; some sorts 
being well known to attain to a much greater size than 
that of others. 

The period of growth, or the duration of the apple tree is 
eomparatively limited ; this is sufficiently evident from the 
perish able n ature of its tim ber . Those species of trees only , 
will continue living and growing for numerons centuries, 
whose timber may be preserved incorruptible during the 
lapse of a long succession of ages. 
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AOIL AND SITUATION. 

A rich soil, rather moist than dry, is that adapted to the 
;ipp]e tree, bat what is usually termed a deep pan soil is to 
be preferred. 

On such a soil, whether on the plains, or in the valley, 
or on the sides and summits of our great hills, which almost 
always consist of good land, and even in situations the most 
exposed, the apple tree will flourish. 

One of the most productive apple orchards in this imme- 
diate vicinity, is situated on the north and northwest sides 
of a hill, the most exposed to cold winds. The soil of great 
hills is generally of far superior quality to that of the plains, 
and it is a very mistaken opinion which seems adopted by 
some, that the soil of all hills must of necessity be dry and 
deficient in moisture. It is the plains and the knolls that 
are but too generally thus deficient, not the great hills, 
which almost always abound in springs. 

Land half covered with rocks and incapable of being 
cultivated with the plough, is in some respects admirably 
suited to the apple tree. For in such situtions they are not 
liable to suffer from drought ; they receive nearly a double 
portion of moisture firom the rains that fall, and a greater 
degree of heat by the reflected rays of the sun. 

They may even flourish on sandy plains, if where the 
tree is to be placed, an excavation is formed 6 or 8 feet in 
diameter, and 3 or 4 feet in depth, and if half filled either 
with useless small stones intermixed with rich loam, mud 
from the low grounds, clay, or gravelly clay, or mixtures of 
any of these substances, with a portion of manure, and the 
remainder of the excavation filled to the surface with rich 
loam. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE LAND. 

If the ground intended for the orchard cannot conven- 
iently be kept wholly in a state of cultivation during the 
first years, a portion at least ought to be. 

A strip of land to each row of 8 or 10 feet in width, well 
manured, may be kept cultivated, and the vegetables which 
may here be raised will amply repay the expense and labor 
bestowed during the 4 or 5 first years. After this, if the 
trees have grown well, as they probably must have done, 
9 
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cultivation at a distance in the interyals becomes even more 
important than within the limited distance of a very few 
feet from the trunk of the tree. 

For on examination it will be found that the small fibres 
or sponglets, by which alone the tree derives all the nour- 
ishment it receives from the earth, are now remote from 
the trunk of the tree ; they are now to be found seeking 
pastuie beyond the limits of its shade, and it becomes 
necessary that the whole ground should be kept in a high 
state of cultivation for the 4 or 5 following years; after this 
period, it may occasionally be laid to grass, which however 
should be broken up at frequent intervals, the land being 
always kept in good heart. 

PRUNING. 

I have given directions for pruning the trees while young 
under the general directions in the former part of this work, 
at page 43. Those directions are particularly applicable 
to the apple tree. I would only add, that when these di- 
rections have been followed, when large and profitable crops 
are desired, our cultivators generally avoid robbing their 
trees unnecessarily, of a particle of bearing wood. 

Those limbs which interfere with Other limbs by galling, 
the suckers and dead wood are alone removed ; for they 
consider that the warmth of the atmosphere is of itself suf- 
ficient in our climate, to ripen the fruit, without attempting 
to admit the sun to every part of the tree. 

These directions are to be more especially observed in 
regard to old trees in their declining years — their trunks 
being too old for the reproductbn and sustenance of a crop 
of new and fruitful wood — nothing should be taken away 
but the dead branches and suckers. We have seen old 
trees, whose branches were annually loaded with fruit, de- 
spoiled at once by the hand of man of half their bearing 
wood, under the mistaken idea that the destruction of the 
one half of the tree would confer a benefit on the remain- 
der, and render them still more productive. We noticed 
however that the effect thus produced was directly the re- 
verse, as their total destruction usually followed as a conse- 
quence, not long afler. 
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INSECTS. 

The apple tree has foar destructive enemies. The cat- 
erpillar, the horer, the canker worm and the curculio. 

The Caterpillar usually makes its first appearance with 
the opening of the leaf of the apple tree ; they are readily 
and easily destroyed if taken in season. They are brought 
down either by the hand, or by the excellent brush invented 
by the late Hon. Timothy Pickering, which must be at- 
tached to a pole. They should be taken early in the morn- 
ing before they leave their nests. When brought down 
they must be destroyed. The trees should be examined a 
second time not long after. 

Hie Borer. The modes of preserving apple trees from 
the depredations of the borer may be found in the former 
part of this work. 

Of the Canker Worm, In the immediate neighborhoood 
where I reside the canker worm is unknown — I must 
therefore avail of the experience of others. 

The canker worm, after it has finished its work of de- 
struction in spring, descends to the earth, which it enters 
to the depth of from one to five inches. Afler the first frosts 
of October, or from the 15th or !:20th, those nearest the 
surface usually begin to rise from their earthy bed, trans- 
formed to grubs or millers. They usually rise in the night 
and invariably direct their course to the tree, which they 
ascend and deposit their eggs on the branches, which are 
hatched in April or May. They frequently rise during 
moderate weather in winter, when the ground is not frozen, 
and in March, and till towards the end of May. When the 
ground in spring has been bound by a long continuance of 
frost, and a thaw suddenly takes place, they sometimes 
ascend in incredible numbers. 

Here, then, a| the bottom or trunk of the tree, it is neces- 
sary to arrest their progress and prevent the ascent of the 
grub or miller. 

The usual mode, or the mode generally adopted in prac- 
tice, is tarring. With this design the bark around the cir- 
cumference of the trunk is scraped smooth, and the crevi- 
ces where the application is to be made, are filled with clay 
or mortar ; over this a strip of canvas 3 or 4 inches in width 
is to be bound around the tree, the lower band to consist 
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of a large tow cord to prevent the running down of the tar, 
and its consequent pernicious effect on the tree. On this 
strip, the tar is laid with a brush. The operation must be 
performed every afternoon a little before sunset, when the 
weather is moderate, and the surface of the earth not fro- 
zen, from the first hard frosts which commence in October, 
and during the winter, till about the last of May. For the 
tar, by the heat of the sun, or by dry winds or other causes, 
sometimes becomes dry on its surface in a very short time, 
and in such cases it offers no obstruction to the passage of 
the insect. Dr Thacher is his American Orchardist, has 
recommended that a small portion of soft grease or train 
oil should be mixed with the tar to preserve it from drying. 
It should be observed that the insect on finding its passage 
obstructed, frequently deposits its eggs in great numbers 
near the base of the tree in thecracks and fissures of the 
bark. These may be destroyed by a solution of potash. 
But the tar does not at all times afford a perfect security, 
for when vast numbers arise at once from the earth, a 
bridge over .the tar is speedily formed of the carcasses of 
those which first attempt the ascent, and over these an in- 
numerable host may safely pass, and the labor of tairrtng, 
previously bestowed, is lost for that season. 

The tarring process is a tedious one, requiring constant 
attention during a long period ; the omission of a single 
night favorable to the ascent of the grubs, may prove fatal 
to the trees for that season, and the labor previously be- 
stowed is lost. 

V;irious other modes have therefore been proposed with 
the design of preventing their ascent : but however ingen- 
ious or effectual they may have proved, they have not to my 
knowledge yet been introduced to general practice. 

The strip of list, or girdle to surround the tree, and 
covered with the mercurial ointment as recommended by 
Dr Spofford of Bradford, Mass. as an effectual remedy, was 
tried by Gen'. Dearborn in the course of his experiments, 
and with him has totally failed — it offered no obstruction 
whatever to the ascent of insects. [See New England 
Parmer, Vol. vin. Nos. 23 and 48.] 

What the particular causes of the failure in this instance 
were, provided it has in other instances proved effectual, 
we cannot conjecture ; unless we suppose that the insects 
passed over while the mercurial preparation was yet in a 
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new aod fresh state ; and before it had time to imbibe that 
portion of oxygen from the lUmospbere, which Dr Spofford 
has asserted, renders its poison more active and effectual. 

The Hon. John Lowell has stated in Vol. in. No. 4, of 
the Mass. Agr, Repository, that he caused the ground 
around 60 apple trees to be dug to the depth of four inches, 
and to the distance of two or three feet from the roots ; it 
having been ascertained by Professor Peck that the insect 
seldom descended into the ground at a greater distance 
than three or four feet from the trunk. The ground being 
laid smooth, three casks o^ effete or air-slacked lime were 
spread over the surface thus prepared, to the depth of about 
an inch. These trees were tarred as well as the others, 
and although grubs or worms appeared on most that were 
not limed, not a single grub was to be perceived on the 
trees limed. 

Mr Lowell has spoken of the result of the experiment as 
of a single trial, and the first of the kind to his knowledge 
on record, and expresses his hopes that it may induce others 
to pursue still further the experiment ; for while tarring is 
injurious to the tree, and expensive in its application, the 
lime, which may consist of sweepings of the lime store, is 
comparatively cheap ; — it requires but a single application 
in a season, it is not only destructive to animal substances 
but is useful as a manure. 

Professor Peck has recommended that the ground should 
in October be carefully inverted with a spade to the depth 
of five inches, and as far as the branches extend, the clods 
broken, the surface raked smooth, and rolled with a heavy 
roller ; the rolling to be repeated in March. Lime reduced 
to an impalpable powder, he thinks, might be with advan- 
tage applied to the surface thus smoothed, not only as being 
adapted to close the openings which may appear, but use- 
ful also from its caustic qualities. 

Dr Robbins of Roxbury, has recommended as an ef- 
fectual remedy, that a strip of sheet-lead of four and a 
half inches in width, be formed into a tube or gutter by 
bending over a wooden cylinder ; this is again bent round 
the tree by passing a rope through it. Afler being adjusted 
to a level it is secured by nailing its inner edge to the tree. 
This being soldered at the ends, is filled in autumn with 
winter strained oil, spirits turpentine, or other liquids, and 
9* 
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above thid is placed a strip ot oiled sheathiirg paper, cut in 
proper form as a screen from the faUiog rain. 

The plan invented by Mr Abel Houghton, of Lynn, and 
said to have proved effectual, differs from the above, as the 
circular gutter is formed of thick pasteboard painted ; it is 
filled with oil, and a pasteboard screen projects from above 
covered with painted canvas, to shield it from the rain. 

On similar principles Mr Briggs of Bristol, R. I., has 
successfully stopped the ascent of the grub by gutters formed 
of tin. Four straight gutters are connected by soldering 
at their corners ; these being adjusted to a level are sup- 
ported on strips of boards nailed to the tree ; the inner 
edge of the gutter is so bent as to project over the outer 
edge to shield it from the rain. The space between the 
gutter and tree being filled with swingling tow properly 
secured, and the gutter being filled half full of water, a 
quantity of thin whale oil is added, and the security is sup- 
posed to be complete. 

The Hon. H. A. S. Dc^arborn has further suggested that 
gutters formed of earthen Danvers ware, laid on the earth 
around the tree, might perhaps prove cheaper ; and these 
being filled with a fluid might b6 equally as effectual. 

Lastly, we would recommend for experiment, on the sup- 
position that some one of them may prove effectual, the 
application of the following substances. For a more partic- 
ular account of them all, see the article Insects in the 
former part of this work. 

L Chloride of Lime, to be placed around the roots of the 
tree in a circular gutter formed of any material and screen- 
ed from rain. 

2. Cinders from the blacksmith's forge applied in a simi- 
lar manner, which have been found by Professor Thouin 
so effectual in obstructing the march of the vnre-worm, 

3. The application of coal tar^ instead of common tctr, to 
prevent the ascent of the grub. This substance, as has 
already been stated, possesses either qualities so poisonous 
or an odor so powerful, that its application is now said to be 
effectual in preventing the ravages of the worm which is 
so destructive to the plank of the ships which navigate the 
ocean in warm latitudes. 

4. The garden compound, sold at the bookstore of Mr 
Ives in Salem, and at the seed-store of Mr Barrett in Bos- 
ton, is understood to possess powerful qualities. 
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When the canker wonns have once gained possession of 
the tree, it is by no means deemed an easy task to disknlge 
them. Attempts have been made to destroy or disknlge 
them by fumigations of oil, sulphur, d&c, but the accoonts 
of the efficacy of such attempts are contradictory. They 
may however be dislodged by pounding the limbs, and 
shading the trees and their re-ascent prevented. 

CurcuUo. For an account of the various modes adopted 
to avert the ravages of this destructive insect, see the arti- 
cle Insects in the former part of the work. 

GATHERINO AND PRESERVING THE FRUIT. 

Various theories have been offered for preserving apples 
in a sound state for winter use or for distant voyages. 
Some have proposed gathering the fruit before it is ripe 
and drying it on floors before it is put up ; this has been 
tried ; the apples lose their sprightly flavor, and keep 
no better than by some less troublesome modes. Dr Noah 
Webster has recommended that they should be put down 
between layers of sand which has been dried by the heat of 
summer. This is without doubt an excellent mode, as it 
excludes the air, and absorbs the moisture, and must be 
useful when apples ate to be shipped to a warm climate. 

Chopped straw has also been highly recommended to be 
placed between the layers of fruit ; but I have noticed that 
the straw, from the perspiration it imbibes, becomes musty, 
and may probably do more hurt than good. When apples 
are to be exported, it has been recommended that each be 
separately wrapped in coarse paper, in the manner oranges 
and lemons are usually put up. This is without doubt an 
excellent mode. And Mr Loudon has recommended that 
apples destined for Europe should be packed between 
layers of grain. 

Great quantities of fine winter fruit are raised in the 
vicinity of Boston and put up for winter use, for the mar- 
kets, and for exportation. The following is the mode al- 
most universally adopted by the most experienced. And 
by this mode apples under very favorable circumstances, 
are frequently preserved in a sound state, or not one in 
fifly defective, for a period of seven or eight months. The 
fruit is suffered to hang on the tree to as late a period as 
possible in October, or till hard frosts have loosened the 
stalk, and they are in imminent danger of being blown down 
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by high winds ; such as have already fdlen are carefully 
gathered and inspected, and the best are put up for early 
winter use. They are carefully gathered from the tree by 
hand and as carefully laid in baskets. New, tight, well 
seasoned flour barrels from the bakers, are usually prefer- 
red ; the baskets being filled are cautiously lowered into the 
barrels and reversed. The barrels being quite filled are 
gently shaken, and the head is gently pressed down to its 
place and secured. It is observed that this pressure nev^ 
causes them to rot next the head, and is necessary, as they 
are never allowed to rattle in removing. No soft straw or 
shavings are admitted at the ends ; it causes mustiness and 
decay. They are next carefully placed in wagons and 
removed on the bulge, and laid in courses in a cool airy sit- 
uation on the north sid^ of buildings near the cellar, pro- 
tected by a covering on the top, of boards, so placed as to 
defend them from the sun and rain, while the air is not 
excluded at the sides. A chill does not injure them, it is 
no disservice ; but when extreme cold weather comes on, 
and they are in imminent danger of being frozen, whether 
by night or day, they are carefully rolled into a cool, airy, 
dry cellar, with openings on the north side, that the cold air 
may have free access ; they are laid in tiers, and the cellar 
is in due time closed and rendered secure from frost. The 
barrels are never tumbled or placed on the head. Apples 
keep best when grown in dry seasons and on dry soils. If 
fruit is gathered late, and according to the above directions, 
repacking is unnecessary, it is even ruinous, and should on 
no account be practised till the barrel is opened for use. 
It has been fully tried. 

When apples are to be exported, MrCobbett has recom- 
mended that " they should if possible be carried on deck ; 
otherwise between decks." — Between decks is the place, 
and in the most dry, cool and airy part. 

CIDER. 

Cider, or the fermented juice of the apple, constitutes 
the principal vinous beverage of the citizens of New Eng- 
land, of the Middle States, and of the older States of the 
west. Good cider is deemed a pleasant, wholesome liquor 
during the heat of summer ; and Mr Knight has asserted, 
and also eminent medical men, that strong astringent ciders 
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have been found to produce nearly the same effbct in cases 
of putrid fever as Port wine. 

The unfermented juice of the apple consists of water, 
and a peculiar acid called the malic €Kid, combined with 
the saccharine principle. Where a just proportion of the 
latter is wanting, the liquor will be poor and watery, with- 
out body, very difficult to preserve and manage. In the 
process of fermentation the saccharine principle is in part 
converted to alcohol. Where the proportion of the sac- 
charine principle is wanting, the deficiency must be sup- 
plied, either by the addition of a saccharine substance 
before fermentation, or by the addition of alcohol after 
fermentation. For every one must know, that all good 
wine or cider contains it, elaborated by fermentation, either 
in the cask, or in the reservoirs at the distillery. The 
best and the cheapest kind is the Neutral Spirit, a highly 
rectified and tasteless spirit, obtained from New England 
Rum. Some, however, object to any addition of either 
sugar or alcohol to supply deficiencies ; forgetful that these 
substances are the very elements of which all wine, cider, 
and vinous liquors are composed. 

The strength of the cider depends on the specific gravity 
of the juice on expression ; this may be easily ascertained 
by weighing or by the hydrometer. 

I have described some of the most approved varieties of 
apples known. The density of their juices is designated 
by their weight, which I have stated ; which is always in 
proportion to the same measure and quantity of water, 
weighing 1000. According to the experiments of Major 
Adlum of Georgetown, Diitrict of Columbia, it appeared 
that when two pounds of sugar were dissolved ill a gallon 
of rain water, the bulk occupied by 1000 grains of rain 
water weighed 1087 grains. From this it would appear 
that the juice produced by the best known apple, contains 
about two pounds of sugar in a gallon. Mr Marshal has 
asserted that a gentleman, Mr Bellamy of Herefordshire, 
Eng. has by skill " produced cider from an apple called 
Hagloe crab, which for richness, flavor, and price on the 
spot, exceeds perhaps every other liquor which nature or 
art has produced. He has been offered sixty guineas for a 
hogshead of 110 gallons of this liquor." Newark in New 
Jersey, is reputed one of the most famous places in Ameri- 
ca for its cider* The cider apple most celebrated there is 
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the Harrison apple^ a native fruit ; and cid^r mad« from 
this fruit, when fined and fit for bottling, frequently brings 
$10 per barrel, according to Mr Coxe. This and the 
Hughs' Virginia Crab are the two most celebrated cider 
apples of America. Old trees growing in dry soils produce, 
it is said, the best cider. A good cider apple is saccharine 
and astringent. 

To make good cider, the first requisite is suitable fruit ; 
it is equally necessary that the fruit should be not merely 
mellow, but thoroughly mature, rotten apples being excluded ; 
and ripe if possible at the suitable period, or about the first 
of November, or from the first to the middle, after the ex- 
cessive heat of the season is past, and while sufficient 
warmth yet remains to enable the fermentation to progress 
slowly as it ought. 

The fruit should be gathered by hand or shaken from the 
tree in dry weather, when it is at perfect maturity ; and 
the ground should be covered with coarse cloths or Russia 
mats beneath, to prevent bruising, and consequent rotten- 
ness, before the grinding commences. Unripe fruit should 
be laid in large masses, protected from dews and rain, to 
sweat and hurry on its maturity, when the suitable time 
for making approaches. The earlier fruits should be laid 
in thin layers on stagings to preserve them to the suitable 
period for making, protected alike from rain and dews, and 
where they may be benefited by currents of cool, dry air. 

Each variety should be kept separate, that those ripening 
at the same period may be ground together. 

In grinding, the most perfect machinery should be used 
to reduce the whole fruit, skin and seeds to a fine pulp. 
This should, if possible, be performed in cool weather. 
The late Joseph Cooper of New Jersey has observed em- 
phatically, that " the longer a cheese lies after being ground^ 
before pressing, the better for the cider, provided it escapes 
fermentation until the pressing is completed," and he further 
observes, ** that a sour apple after being bruised on one side, 
becomes rich and sweet afler it has changed to a brown 
color, while it yet retains its acid taste on the opposite 
side.'' When the pomace united to the juice is thus suffer- 
ed for a time to remain, it undergoes a chemical change ; 
the saccharine principle is developed, it will be found rich 
and sweet ; sugar is in this case produced by the prolong- 
ed anion of the bruised pulp and juice, which could never 
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have been formed in that quantity bad tbey been sooner 
separated. 

Mr Jona. Rice, of Marlborough, who made the premium 
cider so much admired at Concord, Mass., a|mear8 so 
sensible of the important effects of mature or pMy ripe 
firuit, that, provided this is the case, he is willing even to 
forego the disadvantage of having a portion of them quite 
rotten. Let me observe that this rottenness must be the 
efl^t, in part^ of bruises by improper modes of gathering 
— or by improper mixtures of ripe and unripe fruit. He 
always chooses cool weather for the operation of grinding ; 
and instead of suffering the pomace to remain but 24 or 
48 hours at most, before pressing, as others have directed, 
he suffers it to remain from a week to ten days^ provided 
the weather will admit, stirring the mass daily till it is put 
to the press. [See his communication in voL yii. p. 123, 
of N. E. Farmer.] 

The best cider is made, according to Dr Mease, by the 
following process. The liquor on coming from the press 
is strained through hair cloths, or sieves, and put into clean, 
tighty strong hogsheads ; these are filled, and the bung left 
out, and placed in cool airy cellars, or on the north sides of 
buildings where the air circulates. In a day, or sometimes 
less, according to the state of the weather and maturity of . 
the fruit, the pulp begins to rise and flows from the bung 
for a few hours, or a day or two at farthest ; at the inter- 
vals of two or three hours the hogshead is replenished, and 
kept full from a portion of the same liquor kept in reserve 
for this parpose, as it is deemed necessary that the whdle 
pulp shcnild overflow, that none may return again into the 
liquor. The moment the pulp has ceased rising, white 
bubbles are perceived — the liquor is in this critical mo- 
ment fine or clear, and must be instantly drawn off by a 
cock or faucet within three inches of the bottom. 

On drawing off the cider it must be put into a clean 
cask and closely watched, the fermentation restrained or 
prevented ; when, therefore, white bubbles as mentioned 
above, ure again perceived at the bung hole, rack it again 
immediately, after which it will probably not ferment till 
March, when it must be racked off as before, and if possi- 
ble in clear weather. As soon as safety will admit after the 
first racking, a small hole must be bored near the bung 
and the bung driven tight ; this must be finally sealed and 
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a spile inserted, giving it yent occasionally, as circumsCan* 
ces require. In March if not perfectly fine, it is drawn 
from the lees in a clear day and fined ; this is usaally ef- 
fected by dissolving in a few quarts of cider, three staples 
of isinglass, stirring it often ; this is poured into the 
hogshead. It .must be drawn off again in ten or twelve 
days after, lest the sediment should lise ; if not fine now, 
repeat the fining again. 

In Herefordshire, according to Dr Mease, (Dom. Ency.) 
the sediment of the first racking is filtered through coarse 
linen bags ; this yields a bright, strong, but extremely flat 
liquid ; if this be added to the former portion, it will great- 
ly contribute to prevent fermentation, an excess of which 
will make the cider thin and acid. 

The first fermentation^ in cider is termed the vinous ; in 
this the sugar is decomposed and loses its sweetness, and 
is converted into alcohol ; if the fermentation goes on too 
rapidly the cider is injured ; a portion of alcohol passes off 
with the carbonic acid. 

The design of the frequent rackings, as above mentioned, 
is principally to restrain the fermentation ; but it seems to 
be generally acknowledged, that it weakens the liquor. It 
is not generally practised, aJthough the finest cider is often 
produced by this mode. 

Various other modes are adopted with the view of re^ 
straining fermentation. Stumming by brimstone id thus 
performed. After a few gallons of cider are poured into 
the hogshead, into which the cider- is to be placed vrhen 
racked off, a rag six inches long, previously dipped in melt- 
ed brimstone, is attached by a wire to a very long tapering 
bung : on the match being lighted, the bung is loosely in- 
serted : after this is consumed, the cask is rolled or tumbled 
till the liquor has imbibed the gas, and then filled with the 
liquid. This checks the fermentation. Yet the French 
writers assure us, that the effect of much sulphuring must 
necessarily render such liquors unwholesome. 

Black oxyde of Manganese has a similar effect; the 
crude oxyde is rendered firiabie by being repeatedly heated 
red hot, and as often suddenly cooled by immersion in cold 
water. When finely pulverized, it is exposed for a while 
to the atmosphere, till it has imbibed again the oxygein 
which had been expelled by fire. An ounce of powder is 
deemed sufiicient for a barrel. If the eider is desired to 
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be very sweet, it must be added before fermentation, other- 
wise not till afterwards. Mr Knight, from his long expe> 
rience and observation in a country, (Herefordshire, Eng,) 
famous for its eider, has lately in a letter to the Hon. Jobs 
Lowell stated, that the acetous fermentation generally 
takes place during the progress of the rinous, and that the 
liquor from the commencement is imbibing oxygen at its 
surface. He highly recommends that new charcoal in a 
finely pulverized ' state be added to the liquor as it comet 
from the press, in the proportion of eight pounds to the 
hogshead, to be intimately incorporated ; ** this makes the 
liquor at first as black as ink, but it finally becomes re- 
markably fine." 

Dr Darwin has recommended that the liquor as soon as 
the pulp has risen, should be placed in a cool situation in 
casks of remarkable strength, and the liquor closely con* 
fined from the beginning. The experiment has been tried 
with good success ; the fermentation goes on slowly, and 
an excellent cider is generally the result. 

A handful of well powdered clay to a barrel is said to 
check the fermentation. This is stated by Dr Mease. And 
with the view of preventing the escape of the carbonic 
acid, and to prevent the liquid from imbibing oxygen from 
the atmosphere, a pint of olive oil has been recommended 
to each hogshead. The excellent cider exhibited by Mr 
Rice was prepared by adding two gallons of New England 
rum to each barrel when first made. In February or 
March it was racked off in clear weather, and two quarts 
more of New England rum added to each barrel. Cider 
well fermented may be frozen down to any requisite degree 
of strength. In freezing, the watery parts are separated 
and freeze first, and the stronger parts are drawn off from 
the centre. I finish by adding the following general rules ; 
they will answer for all general purposes, they are the con- 
clusions from what is previously stated. 1. Gather the 
fruit according to the foregoing rules, let it be thorougldy 
ripe when ground, which should be about the middle of 
November. 2. Let the pomace remain from two to four 
days, according to the state of the weather, stirring it 
every day till it is put to the press. 3. If the liquor is de- 
ficient in the saccharine principle, the defect may be reme- 
died in the beginning, by the addition of saccharine 
substances or alcohol. 4. Let the liquor be immediately 

10 
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placed in a cool cellar in remarkably strong, tighty sweet 
casks; after the pulp has all overflown, confine the liquor 
down by driving the bung hard and by sealing ; a vent 
must be lefl, and the spile carefully drawn at times, but 
only when absolutely necessary, to prevent the cask from 
bursting. The charcoal as recommended by Mr Knight 
deserves trial. 

Fresh and sweet pomace, directly from the press, and 
boiled or steamed, and mixed with a small portion of meal^ 
is a valuable article for food or for fattening horses, cattle, 
and swine. 

VINEGAR, ETC. 

Vinegar is made of the best quality from hard old cider ; 
it must be placed under sheds in casks but two thirds full^ 
with the bung out, and exposed to a current of air. 

Sour casks are purified by pouring in a small quantity of 
hot water, and adding unslaked lime ; bung up the cask 
and continue shaking it till the lime is slaked. Soda and 
chloride of lime are good for purifying. When casks are 
emptied to be laid by, let them be thoroughly rinsed with 
water, and drained, then pour into each a pint of cheap 
alcohol, shake the cask and bung it tight, and it will remain 
sweet for years. Musty casks should be condemned to 
other uses. Cider should not be bottled till perfectly Jine^ 
otherwise it may burst the bottles. The bottles should be 
strong and filled to the bottom of the neck. Afler standing 
an hour they should be corked with velvet corks. The 
lower end of the cork is held for an instant in hot water, and 
it is then instantly af\er driven down with a mallet. The 
bottles must be either sealed, or laid on their sides, in boxes, 
or in the bottom of a cellar and covered with layers of sand. 

The process formerly adopted for obtaining new and 
excellent varieties of apples was, to plant only the seeds of 
the very best fruits, and to select from these only those in- 
dividuals with large leaves and strong wood. Reason 
seemed to dictate this mode ; but reason united to expert^ 
ence has taught a different. See the fourth section in the 
former part of this work. 



Ill 
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The pear is a tree of pyramidal and elegant form. The 
leaves are obtuse, ellipticad, serrated ; the flowers, which are 
produced on the short spurs of the former year or of the 
preceding years, are in terminating villose corymbs ; the 
fruit pyramidally formed, tapering towards the stalk, bnt 
Yarying in the different species. Its branches in a wild 
state are covered with thorns. It grows spontaneously, as 
we are informed, in every part of Europe, as far north as 
the latitude of 51^. It will also succeed in those parts of 
the United States wher^ the apple tree will flourish, *pro- 
Yided the soil is suitable. In New England it flourishes as 
in its native soil. It is distinguished from the apple tree 
not less by its form than by its disposition to emit suckers 
from its roots, whenever these become obstructed by stones 
or other substances, or become bruised or broken. The 
pear tree is a tree of longer duration than the apple. It is 
stated that in dry soils they will continue in health, vigor, 
and productiveness for centuries. 

The timber is of a yellowish color, very firm, compact, 
and fine grained, and is used for joiners' tools, &.c. d&c. It 
takes a fine polish, and stained of a black color it resem- 
bles ebony. The leaves will produce a yellow dye. In 
those parts of Eiuope possessing a climate similar to our 
own, in Italy and France, the pear is said to be in higher 
estimation as a dessert fruit than the apple. 

Uses. — Good dessert pears are generally preferred to 
apples ; they are characterized by a pulp, tender and melt- 
ing, or subliquid, as in the Beurree pears, with a juice of a 
sugary, aromatic flavor ; or of a firm and brittle or crisp 
consistence, or breaking. Cooking pears should be of large 
size, the flesh firm, neither breaking nor melting, of an 
austere i;ather than sweet taste. 

Perry, poire of the French, is the fermented juice made 
in the same manner as cider, from fruit of any size ; and 
the best perry is stated to be little inferior to wine, and the 
most austere fruits produce the best liquor. The pear is 
also good for baking, compotes, marmalade, &c. Thej 
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are also preserved in sugar or syrup of the cane. Dried 
in ovens, the fruit will keep for years. This mode of pre- 
serving is common in France. Bosc has described two 
modes of drying pears, and adds, that in son.e of the Can- 
tons of that country, the cultivators annually preserve by 
these means, supplies of subsistence, extremely agreeable 
and whdesome during winter and spring. He invites 
cultivators not to neglect this resource. In this mode of 
drying, those varieties of middle size, melting and sweet, 
are preferred. After the bread is drawn from the oven, 
Ibey are placed on the swept hearth, or on hurdler or 
boards. This operation is repeated a second, a third, and 
a fourth time, according to their size, and the degree of 
heat. The heat must not be so great as to scorch, and the 
fruit must not be dried to hardness. Lastly, they are 
placed in bags snd preserved in a dry place. The second 
mode of preserving is practised chiefly on ^ the Rousselets 
and finest flavored varieties. Bosc states that he has tried 
them afler three years' preservation and found them still 
good ; but they are better during the first year. They are 
gathered a little before their maturity, and after being half 
boiled in a small quantity of water, they are peeled and 
drained. They are next carried on hurdles to the oven, 
after the bread is drawn, or the oven is heated to a suitable 
degree ; here they remain twelve hours. After which they 
are steeped in the syrup to whicli has been added sugar, 
cinnamon, cloves and brandy. They are again returned to 
the oven which is now heated to a less degree than at first. 
This operation is thrice repeated, until they are sufficiently 
dried, or of a clear brown color, and firm, transparent flesh; 
and finally they are packed in boxes lined with paper. 

Thirty years ago, the number of varieties of pears ob- 
tained by cultivation, as stated by Dr Willich, was 1500. 
But the number of good sorts is stated by Loudon ''to be 
fewer in proportion than that of apples. Dr Van Mons, 
and the Abbe Duquesne since that period, have obtained 
firom seed during twenty years, upwards of 800 new and 
approved sorts, from probably 8000 new seedlings," From 
no less than 80,000, is my impression, but I state from 
memory only. I have detailed their modes of procedure, 
as stated by Dr Van Mons, in the former part of this work. 
Their practice was the reverse of all the popular theories 
of the day. The results, unlike anything of the kind 
before known. 
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OLD PEAp,S. 

The following }ist of Old Pears comprises all which art 
described by Duhamel and by. Rosier, and some others also 
of the English writers. Some I have briefly described and 
others I have only named. — Many of them are still fine. 
In these descriptions I have availed of every resource.. 
Many of the reasons for the brevity of this review are stated 
more fuUy at page 24 to 32, Section 4, of this work. 

ABREVIATIONS. 

q. Denotes those varieties of Pears which will grow when inoo- 
nlated on a quince stock. 

Q. Denotes those varieties which were named or detcribed bj 
Mons. Quintinye nearly 150 years ago. I have in many instances 
appended his remarks of that distant day, and refer to the Sdition of 
ms work translated and revised by Mr £velyn in 1693. 

M. Refers to Mr Manning, of salem. S. Refers to Mr Smith of 
Smithfield, R. I. — These gentlemen have tried and cast off near 900 
of the old kinds. 

4 Denotes " hadpears^'' " iudiferent peats'' or " outcasts f^' on the 
authority of those to whose initials this chacter is annexed. 

R. Refers to the 53 trees of 19 varieties recommended by Rosier. 

SECTION I. 

Section I. comprises all the pears descrihed hy Rosier 
whose descriptions comprehend essentially all those of Du- 
hamel. This section is arranged in the order of their mik 
tarity according to Rosier. 

AMIRE JOANNET. St John's. Petit St. Jean. 

The fruit is small, yellow, pyriform ; the flesh tender, 
sweet, not high flavored ; juicy but soon turning mealy. 
One of the earliest of all pears, and chiefly valuable for ito 
early maturity, (q.) July. 

PETIT MUSCAT. Little Mush Supreme. 

The fruit is very small, yellow, brownish red next the 
sun ; roundish turbinate ; half breaking, of a mufiky flavor. 
The fruit grows in clusters. July, (q.) (CI4.) The tree 
cankers and is subject to blight. (M.4) (S4) 

AURATE. August Muscat (S.4) (q.) 

MUSCAT ROBERT. Rohine. (Q.— ) 

10* 
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MUSCAT FLEURI. Flowered Muscat. {Q.) 

MADELEINE. Citron des Carmes, Early ChaumonteUe, 
A fruit of medium size, pale yellow, with an occasional 
blush next the sun ; form turbinate ; flesh white, melting ; 
perfumed. End of July. A fine old fruit. This variety 
exhibits strong symptoms of decay. (M^) (q.) 

HATIVEAU. 

[R. I.] aUISSE MADAME. Windsor. An indifferent 
fruit. (M+) 

(Q.) GROS BLANaUET. (q.) 

(+) EPARGNE of the Fymch. JARGONELLE,©/ Me 
English^ Grosse Quisse Madame, (d.) 
The tree is one of the most productive of all pears. The 
fruit is the best of its season ; it is rather large, very ob- 
long ; of a green color, a little marbled with red liext the 
sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, with a slightly acid, rich, 
and agreeable flavor. It ripens^ the last of July. In the 
vicinity of Boston where this fruit is raised in abundance 
for the market, it is usnally gathered long before fully 
grown, and mellowed in closely confined masses. End of 
July. I am sorry to add, that the wood of this capital old 
variety begins to canker and decay at Salem, (q.) 

OGNONET. Arch Duke of Summer. 

BAPIN. 

DEUX TETES. Double Headed. (a+) 

BELLISSIME D'ETE. Supreme. Beauty of Summer. 

A middling fruit. (M.+) (a4) (q.) 

BOURDON MUSaUE. Orange dEte. (Q.) (q.) 

BLANaUET A LONGUE aUEUE. Long Stalked 
Blanket. (O.) 

(R. 2.) PETIT BLANGIUET. Little Blanket, (a.) 

Very small and beautiful ; the skin very smooth, and 
yellowish white, breaking, musky ; but a very poor fruit, (q.) 

OROS HATIVEAU. Early in August. 

POIRE D'ANGE. Angel Pear. Early in August. 

(l) POIRE SANS PEAU. Skinless. (Q.) 

A small oblong pear; the skin is smooth and thin, of a 
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pale greeo, slightly colored with red next the san ; the 
flesh half melting, of a sweet and pleasant flavor. A good 
fruit, but the wood begins to canker. August. (M.) 

PARFUM D' AOUT. August Perfume, (q. ) Middle Aug. 

CHER A DAME. Prince's Pear. (S|) (q.) 

FIN OR D'ETE'. Fine Gold of Summer. Middle Aug. 

EPINE ROSE. Thorny Rose. Summer Rose, (q.) 

SALVIATI. (a.) August, 

ORANGE MUSaE'E. (a)(q.) 

ORANGE ROUGE, Red Orange. (Q^.) (q.) 

[R.2.] ROBINE. Roy ale dEte. Royal Summer. (Q-Xq.) S4 

SANGUINOLE. Bloody Pear. (Qj.) (q.) 

BON CHRETIEN D ETE' MUSaUE. Musk Summer 

Bon Chretien. (M4.) (CI4) 

GROS ROUSSELET. RoidEte. (Ql) (q.) 

POIRE D'CEUF. Egg Pear. Swan's Egg of For. and 
Coxe. (S4) 

CASSOLETTE. Lechefriand. (Q.) (q.) 

GRISE-BONNE. Last of August. 

MUSCAT ROYALE. Beginning of September. 

JARGONELLE, of Rosier and the French. Quiss* 
Madame, of the English and Americans. 
This last name has been applied to another fruit ; both 
are called bad. (Q.^) (S.4) 

[R. 4.] ♦ ROUSSELET DERHEIMS. Petit RousseUU 

The fruit is small, pyriform ; the eye is large and even 
with the surface ; the stalk ten lines, the fruit twentyseven 
lines and twenty in its transverse diameter ; greenish yellow 
in the shade, brownish red next the sun ; the flesh half 
melting, musky, very perfumed ; excellent to put in brandy 
and for drying. Last of August. The tree is productive, (q) 

AH MON DIEU I My God Pear ! (q.) Poire D'Ahon- 
dance. Nouv. Cours Gomp. 
Valuable only for its productiveness. (Q.) (*.) 

FINE OR DE SEPTEMBRE. Fine Gold of September 
Beginning of Sqpt. (q.) ' 

FOND ANTE DE BREST. Inconnue Cheneau. (tt.) 
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♦EPINE D'E'TE'. Summer Thorn, Green Catharine. 

Rather small, tapering to the stalk which is long ; the 
eye even with the surface ; of a green color covered with 
dark russetty blotches ; the flesh is breaking, of a very 
musky flavor. The tree is very productive. Late in Aug. 

(q) 

POIRE FIGUE. 

BON CHRETIEN D'ETE'. GracioK Summer Ban 
Chretien, 
Of great size and beauty and only esteemed on this 
account. The tree is a bad bearer and cankers ; the fruit 
often blights, and soon rots at the core, (q.) 

ORANGE TULIPE'E. Striped Orange. . Tulip Pear. 
Villaine dAnjou, (Q-l-) (q.) 

BERGAMOTTE D'E'TE . Summer Bergamotte. Mian 
de Beuvriere, (Q-^..) (S|.) (q.) 

•BERGAMOTTE ROUGE. RedBergamot. 

The fruit is rather small, short, turbinate, pale yellow^ 
but red next the sun ; tender, melting, juicy, sugary, high 
flavored. August, (q.) (M.) 

•VERTE LONGUE. Gros Mouille Bouche. MouiUe 
Beuche. Long Green Mouth-tDOter, 
The fruit is rather large ; form varying from pyramida 
to turbinate ; the skin smooth, of a dark green color 
the flesh melting, of a sweet, rich, and pleasant flavor. It 
ripens the beginning of Aug. An old but esteemed vari- 
ety. (a.) (q.) (M.) 

(R 4.] BEURRE'E. Brown Bmrrie. Beurree Gris. 
Beurree Dore, Beurree Rouge, 
Rather large ; obovate, tapering towards the stalk ; 
greenish yellow, covered with thin russet; but occasionally 
dusky red next the sun ; the flesh melting, buttery, rich 
and excellent. October. One of the most ancient, and 
once the best of all Pears. Even at this day it is still pro- 
ductive, and fair in some few gardens of the city, but it i« 
rarely if ever seen in its markets. With the cultivators 
who furnish its supplies, it has now become an outcast. 
The fruit blights and the wood cankers. (Q.) (q.) 

ANGLETERRE. Beurre D'Angleterre. Sept. 
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DOYENNE'. Doyenne blane. Beurri bkme. Bomu 

Ente. Carlisle of Mil. and others. YMno Butter* 

Beurri Dore or St Michael of Ck>xe. Gamer of 

Rhode Island. Many other names might be added. 

The tree was once with us, most extraordinarily produc- 

ti?e ; the fruit the fairest^ the moat beautiful and delicious, 

and universally admired. This most ancient of all pean 

has now become an outcast, intolerable even to sight. In 

some sections of the city it is even now productive and 

fair, but it is seldom seen in its markets. The fruit is of 

medium size, roundish oblong, diminishing towards the 

stalky which is short, thick and strong. The skin smooth, 

of a pale lemon color, or sometimes colored with red next 

the sun ; the flesh white, melting, juicy, of delicious flavor. 

Oct. Such was the St Michael once with us. (CI4..) (S^) 

(q) 

BEZI DE MONTIGNY. (q.) 

BEZI DE LA MOTTE. Bien Armudi, Beurri blane 
de Jersey, (Q,.) 
This old fruit has lately disappeared from the markets of 
Paris. Nov. (q.) 

BERGA MOTTE SUISSE. Suisse, Striped Bergamotte. 

(Qf ) (q) 

BERGAMOTTE D'AUTOMNE. Autumn BergamoHe. 
The fruit is small, globular, depressed ; the skin rough, 
yellowish green in the shade, dull brown next the sun ; the 
flesh pale, melting, gritty at the core, juicy, sugary, per- 
fumed. September. (CI.) (q.) 

BERGAMOTTE CADETTE. Cadette. (a+.) Sept. (q.) 

JALOUSIE. Poire de Jalousie, 

FRANGIPANE. Jasmin, -(af.) (q.) 

LANS AC. DaupMne, Satin, (Q,) Oct. (q.) 

VIGNE. DemoiseUe: {Ql.) Oct. (q.) 

PASTORALE. Musette d! Automne, 

The fruit is large, very long, and in shape like the St 
Lezaine ; yellow, but red next the sun ; half melting, a 
little musky, good ; sweet on dry soils, in dry years, aus- 
tere otherwise. Oct. Nov. to Jan. (CI4.) 
BELLISSIME D'AUTOMNE. Vermillm. Beauty of 
Atitumn, Supreme. End of Oct. (q.) 
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[R 3.] MESSIRE JEAN. Afonsieur Jean Dore. 

The fruit is short and turbinate, of medium size ; of a 
yellow or sometimes gray yellow color ; the flesh breaking, 
juicy, subject to grittiness, but of a rich flavor. The tree 
is a good bearer, and the fruit is by some much esteemed. 
It ripens late in October, and is good to put in brandy or 
to dry. (q.) 

M ANSUETTE. Solitaire. 

ROUSSELINE. (d.) Muscat a longue queue. 

BON CHRETIEN D'ESPAGNE. Spanish Ban Chre- 
tien. (Q|.) (M+.) 

[R 4.] CRASSANNE. Bergamottt Crassanne, 

Some state that this fruit derives its name from crassus 
[thick] ; but M. Quintinic says, from ecrase [to crush]; It 
is over medium size, roundish turbinate ; greenish yellow, 
coated with russet ; the flesh lender, melting ; juice rich, 
sugary. October. This fruit is no longer to be trusted ; 
it is liable to canker and to blight. 

BEZI DE CASSOY. Roussette de Anjou. (Q^.) 

[R. 4.] DOYENNE' GRIS. Doyenn^ Roux. Gray 
Doyenne. Red Doyenne, according to Pom. Mag. 
Medium size, turbinate ; the stalk short ; of a bright 
cinnamon color, but red next the sun ; the flesh yellowish 
white, melting, saccharine, rich and of excellent flavor. 
Season Oct. This once excellent variety has now become 
as liable to blight at Salem as the St Michael. (M|.) (q.) 

MERVEILLE D'HIVER. Wonder of Winter. Amadot, 
(Q.) 

EPINE D'HIVER. Winter Thorn. (Q.) (q.) 

LOUISE BONNE. (Q.) Good Louise. (S4.) Nov. and 

Dec. (q.) 
(R 2.) MARTIN SEC. Dry Martin. 

An indiflerent fruit, but good for drying. (CI4.) (M^.) 
Dec. Jan. (q.) 

MARaUISE. Marchionesse. (QL) (q.) 

•ECHASSERIE. Bezy de Chassery. MrJLowell. (M.) 
(Q.) Ambrette of Coxe and Fes. New Amer. Gard. 
Tilton of New Jersey. 
The leaves of the Echassery have serratures, the Ambrette 
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none. A fruit below medium size, form varying from 
nearly globular to oblong ; the eye on a level with the regu^ 
lar rounded crown ; the skin rough, russet green, coarse, 
and thick, which eminently qualifies it for keeping ; at ma- 
turity it inclines to yellow ; the flesh melting, juicy, of ft 
sweet and musky flavor. The tree requires a dry, warm 
soil, and bears abundantly. The fruit is very ordinary in 
appearance ; it keeps well in winter, and should not be 
eaten too soon, or till long after it is sofl. (q.) 

AMBRETTE, [notofCoxe.] Belle GabrieUe. Trompe 
VaUt. (a.) 
Tree thorny ; leaves without serratures. Nov. Feb. (q.) 

[R 2.] CHAUMONTELLE. Bezi de CkaumontdU. 

A noble old variety ; size large to very large ; variable 
in form ,* at maturity yellow, slightly shaded with red next 
the sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, sweet, musky, excellent 
December to January. Although this fruit is still fine and 
fair in Salem and its suburbs, and in some particular sec- 
tions of the city and some few sheltered situations in its 
vicinity ; yet it has long since disappeared from its markets, 
and is another of the old sorts which are rarely to be seen 
in the markets of Paris. With us this fruit has becomo an 
outcast. (S4) (q.) • 

VITRIER. Poire du Vitrier. November and December. 

BEaUESNE. (Q.^) Good only for baking. 

BEZI DUERI. Besidery. Bezi d^ Airy 7 

This old fruit has lately disappeared from, the markets of 
Paris and we may rely that it is not without cause. (Q.) 

[R. 1.] FRANC-REAL. Fin or dUIiver. (Q) 
Good for cooking, (q.) 

[R. 4.] St GERMAIN. Inconnue la fare. 

An ancient and once celebrated fruit ; large ,^ pyramidal, 
tapering regularly to the stalk ; of a green color but at mar 
turity of a yellowish cast, covered with russetty spots; the 
flesh very melting, very juicy, saccharine, slightly acid and 
delicious. November to March. Such was the St. Ger- 
main once with us ; but except only in some sections in the 
city and occasionally in some sheltered situations near, it 
has long since become an outcast and abandoned variety. 
The wood cankers, th6 fruit blights and this defection has 
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extended sooth to Rhode Island and to some parts of Kew 
York. (S4) (q.) (Q.) 

[R. 4.] VIRGOULEUSE. Chamhrette. Poire de Glace. Q. 
Another old celebrated fruit, rather large, obovate, inclin- 
ing to pyramidal ; the skin smooth, of a deep green color ; 
at maturity pale yellow ; the flesh melting, juicy, rich, high 
flavored and excellent. November to February. I have 
before noted that this fruit has disappeared from the mar- 
kets of Paris, and probably not without a reason. It is 
sometimes still fair in Boston but has disappeared from its 
markets. The tree cankers, and the fruit has long since 
become an outcast, (q.) 

JARDIN. Poire de Jardin, December* 

[R. 2.] ROY ALE lyHIVER. Ro^al Winter. 

Above medium size; form pyramidally turbinate; the 
skin smooth, yellow, but bright red next the sun ; flesh 
yellowish, nearly melting, juicy, rich, sweet, and vrell fla- 
vored. December to February. This ancient and once 
celebrd,ted fruit, has disappeared as I have before stated, 
from the markets of Paris ; and although it is sometimes 
still fair in our city it is yet no longer or but rarely seen in 
our markets. It has become blighted and worthless. (S4.) 

^NGELiaUE DE BORDEAUX. St. Marcel Gros 
Franc Real. (Q,.) January, February. 

SAINT AUGUSTIN. (q.) 

CHAMPE RICHE DITALIE. Dec. January, (q.) 

LI VRE. Poire d'une Livre. See Baking Pears. 

TRESOR. Poire Tresor d^ Amour. Good fbrbaking.(ft.4) 

ANGELiaUE DE ROME. q. 

MARTIN SIRE. Ronville. q. 

BERGAMOTTEDE PACQUES. Easter Bergamotte. 

TERLING. Winter Bergamotte. Q. 

[R. 4.] COLMAR. Poire de Colmar. Poire Manne. 
Incomparable. 
This ancient fruit is rather large ; pyramidally formed, 
inclining to turbinate ; the skin smooth, green, changing 
to yellow at maturity ; sometimes slightly colored with red 
next the sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, sacchariiie and of 
excellent flavor. Dec. to April. The disappearance of 
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the Colmars from the markets of Paris, which I have ai* 
ready mentioned, seems a circumstance which they much 
deplore. And although this fruit is still fair in some sec-^ 
tions of the city, it has long since gone from our markets. 
With us it is considered an outcast. Its defection is noted 
also in Rhode Island. (S4..) (q.) 

BELLISSIME D'HIVER. Teton de Venus. Beauty of 
Winter, 

TONNEAU. See Baking Pears, (q.) 

DONVILLE. 

TROUVE. April. 

[R. 2.] BON CHRETIEN D'HIVER. Pored^Angoise. 
Winter Bon Chretien, (d.) 
An ancient fruit, very large, of a turbinated or pyrami- 
dal form. The crown large, sides angular and tapering 
towards the summit, which is narrow ; the stalk very long 
and surrounded by protuberances ; the flesh breaking, 
rather sweet and juicy. This fruit often grows enormously 
large and may be preserved till May. The fruit is liable to 
crack, and is not at this day much esteemed either for pro- 
ductiveness or other good qualities. The Pound Pear is 
thought very superior in every respect. Mons. Quin- 
tinie placed this fruit at the head of all old pears on ac- 
count of its name, (Good Christian,) beauty, size, and 
keeping qualities, more than for any good quality, (q.) 

ORANGE D'HIVER. Winter Orange, (Q|.) (q.) 
BERGAMOTTE DE SOULERS Bonne de Soulers, (q.) 
DOUBLE FLEUR. (a+.) See Baking Pears, (q.) 
POIRE DE PRETER, 

POIRE DE NAPLES. Easter St Germain. Lent St 
Germain. (CI4.) (q.) 

CHAT BRUSLE. Oct. to winter. (a+.) 

[R. 2.] MUSCAT UALLEMAND. German Muscat, (q.) 
Considered by' many an outcast. The wood cankers, the 
fruit blights. (S4.) (M4.) (q.) 

IMPERIALE A FEUILLES DE CHENE. Imperial 
Oakleaoed. April and May. (q.) 

SAINT PERE. Poire de Saint Phre. Baking. 

POIRE A GOBERT. June. 

11 
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[R.2.]BERGAMOTTED'HOLLANDE. HoUandBer^ 
gamotte. D*Alenpon. 
This fruit keeps till May, and has with some become an 
outcast. (S4..) (q.) 

TARaUIN. April and May. 

SARASIN. Is considered here as an outcast. (S|.) (q.) 

[R. 4.] BERGAMOTTE SYLVANGE. 

The Sylvange Vert ePHiver is better than this, and the 
best of all the Sylvanges. See the article in the class of 
New Pears. 



OLD PEARS. — SECTION 11. 

THE FOLLOWING OLD TARIETIES ARE DESCRIBED BY DUHAMEI* 
AND OTHER AUTHORS, IN THE ORDER OF MATURITY. 

ROUSSELET HATIF. Early Rousseht. Catharine. 

The fruit is small, pyriform, yellow in the shade, bright 
red next the sun ; half breaking, saccharine, very perfum- 
ed. July. 

GROS BLANQUETTE RONDE. Duh. July. 

GREEN CHISSEL. 

The tree is feeble but productive. The fruit in clusters, 
is small, nearly globular ; color green, but brown next the 
sun ; gritty, saccharine, perfumed. Last of July. 

SUGAR TOP, or July, 

AMBROSIA. Early Beurre, Lind. 

Medium sized ; form roundish, flattened ; skin smooth, 
greenish yellow ; flesh tender, rich, sugary ; juice perfum- 
ed. Last of August. 

MUSCAT ROYAL. Duh. End of Aug. 

AUTUMN BOUNTY. (S4.) 

BROCA'S BERGAMOT. GanseVs Bergamot, 

A delicious round fruit, but miserably unproductive. An 
outcast here on this account. (S4.) October. 

CRASSANNE PANACHE'. Rosier. 
Leaves variegated ; an ornamental variety. 
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ELTON. Hort. Trans. 

An old fruit of medium size, oval form, russetty orange 
next the sun ; flesh breaking and excellent, but soon grow- 
ing mealy. September. 

K. L. FORELLE. Pom. Mag. C. Hort. Trans. 

F0RBI.1.EN-BIRKE. Diel. PoiRB Truitb, of the French. 

A fruit celebrated by the English and German writers 
for its superior beauty, excellence, and productiveness. 
The size medium, form obovate, color at maturity lemon in 
the shade, a rich sanguine or crimson next the sun ; speck- 
led and covered with broad ocellate spots ; hence called by 
the French truite or trous pear ; flesh white, juicy, buttery ; 
flavor rich, subacid, vinous. Dr Diel assigns its nativity 
to Northern Saxony. In the vicinity of Boston it has dis- 
appointed expectation, and is regarded as a decayed vari- 
ety. November. 

GREEN PEAR OF YAIR. Hort. Trans. 

Middle sized, regular form ; green, slightly russetted ; 
flesh yellow, melting, sweet. A very productive and popu* 
lar Scotch variety of great excellence. Sept. 

HOLLAND GREEN. Coxe. Holland Table Pear. 
(M4.) 

ORANGE BERGAMOTTE. Coxe. (M4.) 

PRINCE'S SUGAR. Lowers BergamoL 

Middle sized, not very rich, but good. With some it 
has become an outcast. (S4..) Very productive. 

RED CHEEK. English tied Cheek. English Catharine, 
Swoet, but soon turns mealy. Not much esteemed. 
Early in September. 

RUSHMORE'S BON CHRETIEN. 

Esteemed by some in New York. With us only es- 
teemed for baking. An outcast with some. (S4..) 

SFPTEMBER ORANGE. (M|.) 

SUCRE VERT. Duh. Chreen Sugar, (q.) (Q.) 

Middle sized, round, inclining to pyramidal ; the skin 
smooth, always green ; melting, juicy, very sweet. I have 
stated that this fruit has made iu exit from the markets of 
Paris. Last of Oct. Excellent some years. 

SWAN'S EGG. Moarfowl Egg, of Boston. 

Small, oval, turbinate ; green, but dull russet brown next 
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the sun ; flesh tender, rich, saccharine, musky. The tree 
grows rapid and upright, and is productive. A favorite 
Scotch fruit. November. 

VERTE LONGUE PANACHE'. Cuiotte de Suisse. 
Suisse, Striped Dean. 
Medium size, pyramidal ; striped with yellow on a green 
ground ; pale red next the sun. Indifferent The bark is 
striped ; the fruit a curiosity. An outcast with some (S4.) 
and not much esteemed by others. Rarely seen at this 
day in the markets of Paris. September. 

BON CHRETIEN D'AUCH. D'Auch (M4.) (S|.) 
ROUSSELET D'HIVER. Duh. Winter Russet ? (Qt^.) 



OLD BAKING PEARS. 
CATILLAC. 

Forty Ounces. 

The fruit is very large, roundish turbinate; pale yellow, 
but deeply stained with red next the sun ; flesh firm and 
breaking, the flavor astringent. A good bearer ; an ex- 
cellent baking pear, in use all winter. 

DOUBLE FLEUR. 

Armenian. 

Large, round ; at maturity yellow^, but purple red next 
the sun ; breaking, juicy. An ^ornamental variety. (CI4. ) 
Good only for baking. 

DOUBLE FLEUR PANACHE'. 

An ornamental variety, with double flowers and striped 
fruit. Good for baking. Feb. to April. 

GROS RATEAU GRIS. Bon Jard. Quint. Lind. 
Black Pear of Worcester. 
Love Pear, Parkinson's Warden. 
Pound Pear, but not of Langlej. 
Poire d'une Litre. 
Grande Monar^ue, of Knoop. 

Fruit very large, roundish turbinate ; skin rough, yel- 
lowish green, but obscure red or brown next the sun ; flesh 
very hard, coarse, austere, but good baked or stewed. It 
does not succeed on the quince. November to February. 

•IRON PEAR. 

Rather large ; its color a yellowish or iron russet ; form 
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rather obloDg, regular, narrowing a little towards the sum- 
mit ; flesh breaking, juicy, and astringent. This pear keeps 
till May, is a good bearer, and an excellent baking sort 

POIRE DE TONNEAU. Bon Jard. Lindley. 

Bellb dk Jerskt, Utedalx's St Gkrhaiit. 
PicKERiHG, Uirioir, Udalx's Wardek. 

Fruit very large, oblong, tapering to the crown, but 

compressed between the middle and the stalk ; in form of 

a cask ; skin smooth, dark green, but brown next the sun ; 

at maturity yellow and red ; flesh white, hard, austere ; 

juice astringent; an excellent pear to cook. 

WARDEN. 

Medium size, turbinate form, of a dark russetty yellow 
color ; an autumn fruit, and excellent for cooking. This 
is a very productive variety. 

♦POUND. 

One of the most valuable of our winter baking pears. It 
is highly esteemed and is raised in considerable quantities 
and barrelled for the markets or for exportation. The trees 
are extraordinary for their' vigorous growth and productive- 
ness ; the fruit is very large, oblong, pyramidal, rounded 
at the crown, diminishing towards the stalk, which is very 
strong ; of a rusty green color, but brownish red next the 
sun ; firm, breaking, juicy and astringent ; most excellent 
for baking or preserving. It will keep till April or May. 

It may not perhaps be improper, here to subjoin, a list of 
such still existing varieties, as M. Quintinie has in his day, 
in a more extensive and partly obsolete list, denounced and 
designated as pears of indifferent quality^ and had pears, 
I refer to the edition of Mr Evelyn, printed in 1693. I do 
not, however, assert that this list is to be considered an in- 
fallible guide, but I believe it to be generally so : and if 
true at that distant day, how much more reason have we 
for believing it is at least equally true now. 

I add the following still existing varieties, which, on the 
authorities which I annex to each, have been denominated 
Indifferent Pears — Bad Pears, or Outcasts. Those 
marked B, are, however, good for baking. 
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Bnitte Bonne. Indif. Q4.. I Cluster. Oatcast Q^ 
Caiilot Rosat. Indif. Ct|. Golden Bearre. Outcast. S4. 



Finord'Orleans. Indif. CI4. 

Gilogile. Bad. CI4.. 

Clueen of Winter. Reine d' 

Hiver. Indif. CI4. 
St Francis. Bad* B. Q|. 



Lottos Bergampt. " S4. 

Platt*8 Bergamot. " S4, 

Leggett's. " S+. 

Red Butter Pear. " S+. 



NEW PEARS. 



The following list of new varieties are in part American, 
-^a small portion are English, and a very few of French 
origin ; but the greatest portion are Flemish, of all those 
not otherwise noted. Many additions yet remain to be 
made to this list, from the very numerous new kinds, and 
mostly of Flemish origin, which were sent through the 
liberality of the London Horticultural Society, in the 
springs of 1834 and 1835, their excellence having at Chis- 
wick been proved. And especially the very numerous list 
of some hundreds of new kinds of the highest character — 
the noble donations which were sent us by Prof Van Mons, 
of Louvain, during those same years — many of which had 
not been disseminated even in Europe. 

A. Denotes those of American origin. 

E. Denotes those few which axe native £nglish. 

F. Denotes those few kinds which are natives of France. 
Most of all the rest are of the new Flemish kinds. 



SECTION L 

NEW PEARS. — SUMMER. 

D»AMANDE D;E'TE'. Thompson. 

Large, pyramidal ; color green and yellow, juicy and 
good. September. [August?] 

D' ANANAS D'E'TE'. Thompson. 

Large, obtusely pyramidal; color brown, but red next 
the sun, beurre and good. September. [August 7] 
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BELLE DE BRUXELLES. N. Duh. Nour. Coura 
Complet. 
The young wood is large, short, gray in the shade, red 
next the sun ; leaves small, oblong ; fruit large, pyramidal, 
its stalk on its summit; skin beautiful clear yellow, but 
bright red next the sun ; the flesh is white, fine, of an 
agreeable flavor. The fruit is the largest and the most 
beaiitiful of the season, which is early in August. 

BEURRE' D'AMANLIS. Thompson. 

Large, obovate ; color brown and green ; beurre and ex- 
cellent. Sept. [August?] 

BLOODGOOD PEAR. Mr Bloodgood. [A.] 

The fruit is of moderate size and roundish form ; of a 
yellow color throughout, and somewhat ruasetted. The 
stalk an inch long. A pear of superior quality, ripening 
in July. This account is from Thomas Bloodgood, Esq. 
of New York, firm of James Bloodgood &d Co. of Flashing. 

BURLINGHAME. Dr S. P. Hildreth. [A.] 

A seedling raised by Mrs C. Burlinghame of Marietta, 
Ohio. A fruit of medium size, surface smooth, with longi* 
tudinal depressions ; of a yellow color, changing to rich 
crimson next the sun. Flesh melting, white, very juicy, 
sugary and delicious. Middle of July to the last of Aug. 

CALEBASSE MUSQUE'E. Lindley. 

This fruit is four inches long, irregular, broadly angular, 
and knobby ; its diameter three eighths of its length, com- 
pressed below the middle ; the color deep yellow next the 
sun, and partially covered with thin orange gray russet; 
flesh breaking, a little gritty, juicy, very saccharine. This 
pear will probably ripen the last of August with us. 

COLMAR D'E'TE'. Annales d'Horticuhure. [F.l 

The tree resembles the Colmar, but its bark is always 
creased ; it is a great bearer. A very good species, origi- 
nated by M. Noisette and but little disseminated. August 
and September. 

•DEARBORNS SEEDLING. [A.] 

This pear originated at Brinley Place, the mansion of 
the Hon. H. A- S. Dearborn, in Roxbury. A seedling of 
1618. The tree is of vigorous growth ; the fruit of medi- 
um size, rounded at the crown, and regularly diminishing 
in a parabolic manner to the stalk, which is inserted in a 
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small cavity; the skin is smooth, thin, green, speckled 
with russet points, and a fawn colored blotch around the 
stalk, which is short and curved ; the skin delicate yellow ; 
the flesh very melting, and fully equalling in flavor the 
once famous and delicious St MichaeL The first fruit 
was examined and thus named, by the committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in August, 1831. 

DE CANDOLLE. Thompson. 

Middle sized, obovate ; of a pale green color ; juicy and 
good. Sept. [August?] 

DUaUESNE D'E'TE'. Thompson. 

Middle sized; obtusely pyramidal ; color brown or pale 
green ; beurre and good. Sept. [August ?] 

EARLY BERGA MOT. Pom. Mag. Lind. [F.] 

A medium sized pear, of a green color, tinged at matu- 
rity with yellow ; streaked with brownish red next the sun ; 
of a roundish form, flattened at its base; the flesh yellow- 
ish white, very juicy, a little breaking and gritty, but very 
rich and sugary. Ripe in August. 

A new fruit sent by M. Thouin ta the London Horti- 
cultural Society in 1820. A most excellent early variety ; 
an abundant bearer. 

GREEN SUMMER SUGAR. Dr Willich. C. 

Sugar Pear of Hoterswerda. 
Sugar d'Hoyerswerda. 

An excellent new fruit, of moderate size, raised from 
the seed of the Green Sugar, (Sucre Vert) cultivated in 
Lower Lusatia ; it is oblong, but arched towards the crown ; 
of a grass green shade, spotted in every direction with 
green and gray dots ; the pulp is mellow, without grittt- 
ness, and surpasses in taste all other summer pears. Its 
juice is of a vinous and subacid taste, decidedly superior, 
at least in taste, to the Green Sugar. If it be suffered to 
ripen on the tree it acquires a greenish y^ellow shade. 
Ripe from the middle to the end of August, and it can be 
preserved only a few weeks. The tree bears fruit every 
year ; and the wood remains sound in the severest winters. 

INNOMINE'E. DrVanMons. 

The fruit is very larg^, and from the contraction of the 
short neck, it resembles the JFVederic de Wirtemherg. The 
stalk is long, large and straight ; the skin clear green, but 
yellowish at maturity, marbled with pale brown ; flesh 
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delicate, melting, saccharine, with an agreeable perfame. 
Although between a summer and autumn fruit, it does not 
become mealy. — New England Farmer ^ vol. x. No. 7, 
extract of an article written by Dr Van Mons, in the Retme 
des Revues, inserted by the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn. 

•JULIENNE. 

L*Archiduc d*E'te'. Summxr BECRR£^ Syn. of Coxe. 
Summer Doteitne'j erroneously. 

The tree grows upright aird handsome ; it bears young 
and most abundantly. The fruit is of medium size, in- 
clining to obovate, tapering towards the stalk, which is 
short ; the skin is smooth, of a pale yellow color, with a 
faint blush next the sun ; the flesh is perfectly melting, 
rich, and juicy. One of the most beautiful and valuable 
fruits of its season, and deserving an extensive cultivation. 
It ripens the last of August 

PASSANS DE PORTUGAL. Thompson. 

Of medium size, obovate form, of a pale brown color; 
juicy and excellent. August. A good bearer. 

SABINE D'E'TE'. Lond. Hort. Trans. Lindley. 

Raised in 1819, by Mr Sloffels, of Mechlin ; named for 
Mr Sabine. The form is pyramidal, terminating in a round 
blunt point at the stalk ; the color yellow, but fiue scarlet 
next the sun; the whole surface smooth, regular, and pol- 
ished ; flesh white, melting, juicy, and highly perfumed. 
It ripens early in August. The young wood is slender ; it 
bears abundantly. 

SEIGNEUR D'E'TE'. Lond. Hort. Trans. Lindley. 

This pear has been known many years in Flanders. It 
is above the middle size, a blunt oval ; of a fine orange 
color, but bright scarlet next the sun, and marbled ; the 
flesh melting, free from grit ; a rich and beautiful pear. It 
ripens the beginning of September, and will probably ripen 
here in Augu:$t. The tree is handsome and bears well. 

VALLE'E FRANCHE. Thompson. [F.] 

De Valle'e. 

A middle sized fruit, of obovate form ^ of a yellowish 
green color ; juicy and excellent. A good bearer. Aug. 
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SECTION II. 

NEW PEARS.— AUTUMN. 

In this section are included all those new varieties whose 
period of maturity has not been ascertained. 

ALEXANDRE DE RUSSIE. Lindley. 

An uncommonly fine new fruit, above the medium size, 
obliquely pyramidal, Bon Chretien formed, with an uneven 
knobby surface ; the stalk short, thick, depressed; of a 
greenish yellow color, almost covered with cinnamon ros- 
set ; the flesh almost white, gritty, but tender and mellow ; 
juicy, saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. It ripens 
itt October. [September?] 

ALTHORPE CRASSANNE. Mr Knight. [E.] 

Middle sized, roundish ; of a brown and green color, 
beurre and excellent. Originated by Mr Knight, and sent 
by him to Mr Lowell in 183i3. He says " this variety is very 
excellent and rose flavored. This and the Monarque will 
not be equalled by any other variety in your climate ; both 
grow rapidly and bear abundantly.'' November. 

•ANDREWS. 

AmORY, GlBSOfT. 

This fruit is large ; of a form inclining to oblong, melt- 
ing, and of most excellent flavor. It ripens in September. 

•BARTLETT. 

Williams Bosr Chuftien. (£.) 

The Bartlett Pear is so named for the gentleman in whose 
garden it was found, Enoch Bartlett, Esq. of Roxbury, 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Massachusetts Hortical- 
tural Society. It has been by him, widely and liberally 
disseminated. It is a very great favorite wherever known 
and is undoubtedly an imported fruit. The tree and its 
leaf are beautiful ; they resemble those of the Williams 
Bon Chretien ; and the description of the fruit agrees so ex- 
actly, that not a doubt can exist but they, are the same. 
The William's Bon Chretien originated in Berkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1796, and was subsequently extensively propagated 
by Mr Williams near London — hence its name. It seems 
capable of sustaining its high character in a diversity of 
climates. It flourishes at Malta. [See Williams' Bon 
Chretien.] 
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BELLE ET BONNE. Pom. Mag. 

ScHOKK AND GuTE, of Taschenbuch, (Iracisoss, Thompflon. 

This very valuable variety was sent to the London Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1826, by Messrs Baumann of BoUwil- 
ler — and much as our autumn pears have been improved, 
this ranks among the very best of them, being a delicious 
bergamot of the best kind. This fine, new pear has been 
erroneously cultivated in Europe, under the name of Charles 
D'Autriche, Belle de Bruxelles, and Bergamotte D'Cras- 
sanne, which are distinct fruits. " A harvest pear, mag- 
nificent, very large, globular, depressed, the stalk long ; 
skin greenish yellow, but next the sun yellow, with spots 
of russet ; flesh white, sweet, exceedingly rich and agree- 
able, perfumed. The tree is very productive. September." 

LA BELLE DE FLANDERS. Pom. Mag. 

Flxmish Beauty of Pom. Mag. and Lind. 

Bosch Bouche Noutellb. 

Imperatrice de la France. Brilliant. Pom. Mag. 

This new Flemish pear is of the first rank in quality ; 
it is large, very beautiful, and bears abundantly ; and will 
without doubt, one day become a most important variety in 
the list of cultivators. The fruit is large, [the engraving 
sent by Dr Van Mons is near four inches long and over 
three inches broad ;] obovate, obtuse at the stalk ; greenish 
yellow russet, but tinged with crimson red next the sun ; 
the flesh rather firm ; yellowish white, sweet, rich, melting 
and excellent. It must be gathered while it adheres yet 
firmly to the tree to have it in the utmost perfection. It 
ripens 4n October, and will keep a month or two. It may 
ripen here in September. 

BELLE LUCRATIVE. Lindley. Braddick. Thompson. 
A beautiful new Flemish pear ; middle sized, roundish, 
tapering to the stalk ; of a pale yellow color ; slightly rus- 
setted, and red next the sun ; flesk a little gritty, but soft 
and mellow ; very juicy, sugary, with a slight musky per- 
fsme. Early in October September?] Thompson calls 
this a erisp pear, of middling good quality. 

BELMONT. Mr Knight. Thompson. [E.] 

A new large fruit, obovate in form, of a pale yellow or 
brown color ; juicy and excellent for cooking. The tree 
is a great bearer. Nov. [Oct. ?] Raised by Mr Knight and 
sent by him in 1832 to Mr Lowell. Mr Knight calls it 
'f very excellent herein November." 
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BERGAMOTTE DES PAYSANS. Chev. Parmenlier. 
A middle sized pear ; the flesh is melting, and excellent 
flavored. September. 

BEURRE' D'ARGENSON. Thompson. 

A large pyramidal fruit, of a yellowish brown color ; 
beurre and excellent. November. [October ?] 

BEURRE' DE BEAUCHAMP. Van Mons. Nouveau 
Cours Complet d' Agriculture, vol. ,xii. p. 127. 
This fruit is nearly round ; color yellowish green, 
q)eckled ; flesh almost white, half melting, having a pe- 
culiar flavor which is very agreeable. It ripens in Novem- 
ber. The tree is very productive, says Van Mons, wha 
sent us the specimen. — Bosc, 

•BEURRE' BOSC. Van Mons. Nouveau Cours Com- 
plet d' Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 1^. 
The fruit is very long, terminated by a crown three in- 
ches in diameter ; of a gray fawn color, but yellowish at 
maturity ; the flesh white, melting, half buttery, excellent ; 
ripe at the end of November. In its form and flavor, it 
much resembles the Calebasse Marianne. Figured PI. 18, 
of the Annales Genercdes des Sciences. — Bosc, 

BEtRRE' COLOMA. Chev. Parmentier. 

This new Flemish pear is of large size ; the flesh melt- 
ing ; juice sugared, and of good flavor. It is ripe in 
autumn. 

BEURRE' CRAPAUD. Thompson. 

Middle sized, obovate ; color pale green : beurre and 
excellent. October. 

BEURRE' CURTET. Van Mons. Annales d'Horti- 
culture. [F.l 
The fruit is oval, rounded; its length three inches, 
breadth the same ; the skin is green, thin, striped, and 
stained with red next the sun; the flesh white, melting, 
full of sweet juice, quickened by an aromatic tartness, 
peculiar to the Bergamots. Last of September to middle 
of Oct. — New Evgland Farmer, vol. x. No. 22, inserted 
by Hon. H. A S. Dearborn. Obtained in 1828, by M. 
Simeon Bouvier, an apothecary of Jodoine, who has dedi- 
cated it to M. Curtet, a physician of Brussels. 

BEURRE' DELBECa. Loudon, from Bull. Univer. 
This is a new autumn pear, and is said to be a very su* 
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perior fruit. The tree is more lofty and of handsomer 
form than any other variety. It was raised by Van Morn 
from seed sown in 1813. 

BEURRE' DUaUESNE. Chcv. Par. Thompson. 

A new Flemish pear, originated it is said by Van Mona. 
Middle sized, of a pyramidal form ; pale yellow, juicy and 
good. ' Oct. Chev. Parmentier calls this a large pear. 

BEURRE' DUVAL. Chev. Par. Thompson. 

A new Flemish pear, raised by M. Duval. Middle 
sized ; obtusely pyramidal ; color pale green ; beurre and 
excellent. November. [October?] Chev. Parmentier 
calls this a large pear. 

BEURRE' KNOX. M. Van Mons. Lindley. 

Large, oblong or obovate ; tapering to the stalk ; of a pale 
green or yellow color, thinly russetted next the sun ; flesh 
a little gritty, but mellow ; juice saccharine, but without 
any peculiar flavor. October and November. Raised by 
Dr. Van Mons, and sent by Mr Knight to Mr Lowell in 
1823. 

BEURRE' ROMAIN. Nouv. Cours. Complet. Calvell. 
The fruit is large, nearly round, flattened at the summit. 
Of a yellowish green in the shade ; slightly colored with 
red next the sun ; the flesh is melting and exquisite ; but 
must be eaten at maturity, as it becomes clammy soon 
after. Beginning of September. — Bosc. 

BEURRE' DE SAINT aUENTlN. Annales d'Hor- 

ticidture. [F.] 

The fruit is in form of the common Doyenne, not quite se 
long, and larger in circumference ; demi beurre ; well 
calculated for large orchards, being a great bearer. Pre* 
duced by M. Noisette. 

BEURRE* SPENCE. M. Van Mons. 

This new Pear was raised hy Dr Van Mons. It poe- 
sesses a melting and delicious flesh, its taste inestimable 
and according to some unrivalled. It ripens in Belgium 
in September, and merits a distinguished place in our gar* 
dens, according to Dr Van Mons, and Mr Braddick. 

BEURRE' VAN MONS. Thompson. 

Middle size ; pyramidally formed ; skin russetted ; flesh 
beurre, and excellent. November. [October ?] 
12 
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BEZI DE LOUVAINE. Van Mons. Noaveau Cours 
Complet d' Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 126. 

The fruit is long, its transverse diameter tvt^o and a half 
inches ; skin a delicate green, hut hrown red next the 
sun ; the stalk short ; the flesh buttery, very agreeably 
perfumed. It ripens in October. Figured PL 101, of the 
Annales generales des Sciences. — Bosc. 

BISHOP'S THUMB. Lindley. Thompson. 

RoussELiNJE (of some). Thompson. 

Large, very oblbng, or twice as long as broad. Dark 
green, covered with iron russet, brownish red towards the 
sun ; flesh yellowish green, melting juicy, high flavored 
and excellent ; not handsome. October. [September.] 

BLEECKER'S MEADOW. [A.] 

A native fruit of small size, roundish form, of a yellow 
color ; the flesh, melting, juicy, sweet, musky, and of fine 
flavor. A good bearer. October. 

BON CHRETIEN FONDANTE. Lindley. Thompson. 
A most excellent new Flemish pear. It is large, oblong, 
regular in its outline ; the stalk short, stout ; mostly cov- 
ered with deep cinnamon russet ; flesh yellowish white, a 
little gritty, but rich and buttery, and full of a highly sao- 
charine, rich flavored juice, resembling that of the St. Ger- 
main. And of October to November. [October ?] The 
tree is a great bearer. 

•BOURGMESTRE. 

A new Flemish pear, so named in honor of the Cheva- 
lier Joseph Parmentier, Boiirgmestre. He describes it as 
a melting and excellent fruit. We have seen specimens 
exhibited by John Heard, Jr., Esq. of Boston, weighing 
thirteen ounces, very large and beautiful, russetty yellow 
in the shade, with a blush next to the sun. The form ob- 
long, irregular, pyramidal or truncated. November to 
IJecember. The tree is great bearer. 

BROOME PARK. Mr Knight. [E.] 

Originated by Mr Knight, who describes it as, " a rath- 
er small but excellent variety." Scions were sent by him 
to Mr Lowell in 1832. 

BROUGHAM HALL. Mr Knight. [E.] 

Described by Mr Knight as " an excellent variety here." 

Originated by him. And sent by him to Mr Lowell in 

1832. 
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BUFFUM. [A.] 

The tree is upright atid handsome. A native fruit, high" 
ly esteemed at Warren, R. I. The fruit is rather small, 
oval ; color russetty yellow, but russetty red next the sun ; 
melting ; juice agreeable. September. 

CALEBASSE FONDANTE. Nouveau Cours Com- 
plet d' Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 124. 
The fruit is very much lengthened, knobby ; of a uni- 
form red color ; its flesh is melting, sugary, agreeable, so- 
far as I could judge from the fruits sent me by Van Mons. 
'It ripens the beginning of October, and grows soft soon 
after. — Sosc, 

CALEBASSE MARIANNE. Nouveau Cours Com- 
plet d' Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 128. 
This fruit is very long ; about three inches in its trans- 
verse diameter, rather narrow in its length ; of an orange 
color; the stalk is short; the flesh white, melting, very 
sugary, and very perfumed. This is one of the best of all 
pears. It very much resembles in its form a calabash. 
The tree is thorny. This pear is figured PI. 49, of th« 
Annahs generales des Sciences. — Bosc. 

♦CAPIAUMONT. 

Beurre de Capiaumont. Cassiomoitt, erroneously. 

This new variety was raised by M. Capiaumont of Mons. 
It was sent in 1823, by Mr Knight, to the Hon. John Low- 
ell, and has been by him liberally distributed to all who 
have applied. This is the Capiaumont of the Pom. Mag. 
of Liindhyy of Mr Knight. But I suspect not ofFlanderSy 
or Thompson, or Van Mons. The tree is of vigorous and 
upright growth, it comes early into bearing, and is very prc^- 
ductive ; the wood is stout, of a yellowish color ; the fruit 
large, oblong, pyramidal, tapering to the stalk, which is 
situated on its summit. The eye is level with the surface ; 
of a yellow color, tinged with fine red, or a cinnamon next 
the sun ; the flesh yellowish, melting, buttery, very rich 
and high flavored. A most delicious and beautiful fruit. 
This excellent variety is said to be a great favorite in Eng- 
land, and deservedly so in the vicinity of Boston. September. 

♦CAPSHEAF. 

Hadlet Pear ? supposed. 

A large pear of a globular form, inclining to turbinate ; 
of an orange russet color ; melting, buttery, sweet, and rich 
flavored. September and October. Highly esteemed where 
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known and cultivated. A valuable pear, introduced here 
by S. H, Smith, Esq. of Rhode Island. 

CHAPMAN. Col. Carr. [A.l 

A seedling raised from the Petre. The tree grows vig- 
orously and bears abundantly ; formed like the bergamot ; 
the skin rough, greenish yellow ; the fleshjuicy, of a spright- 
ly, fine flavor. September. 

COLMAR D'AUTOMNE. Thompson. Lindley. 

AvTDHN CoLMAR. Lindlej. 

A new Flemish fruit, obtusely pyramidal, irregular ; the 
Btalk depressed ; of a pale yellow or green color, thinly rus« 
setted next sun ; the flesh rather gritty, but mellow, or 
beurre, with a sugary and slightly perfumed juice ; an ex- 
cellent fruit. Ripe the beginning of October. [Beginning 
of September ?] The tree bears, well. 

•COLMAR SOUVERAIN. 

A new pear, stated to have been raised by Van -Mons. 
Specimens of this fruit were sent in 1830, by Mr Prince 
of the Linnaean Botanic Garden, to the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. A large oblong pear, of a yellow rus- 
set color, melting, juicy, and of excellent flavor. It ripens in 
autumn. 

CUMBERLAND. S. H. S., Esq. [A.] 

This native pear is stated by Mr Smith, to be extraor- 
dinary for its size and beauty; some specimens have 
weighed near a pound. The color is yollow or orange, 
with a bright blush of crimson next the sun ; the flesh is 
rich, juicy and melting ; little inferior to the old St. Mi- 
chael. The original tree was first shown to him in 1830, 
growing in Cumberland, Rhode Island. It is about thirty 
years old, apparently hardy, and free from blight. It ripens 
in autumn, and may be kept till into winter. 

•CUSHING. Mr Downer. [A.] 

This native pear ori^nated about forty years ago on the 
grounds of Col. Washington Cushing of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. The fruit is of medium size, oblong, contracted 
towards the stalk which is short ; the skin smooth, light 
|rreen, but brownish red next the sun ; the flesh whitish, 
melting, and full of delicious juice, sprightly, and of first 
rate excellence. The tree is a great and constant bearer ; 
and although growing in an uncultivated pasture, it has 
produced annually fourteen bushels of fruit. Season mid- 
dle of September. 
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DARIMONT. Lindley. Thompson. 

A new Flemish variety ; middle sized ; oborate ; of a 
russetty color ; melting, saccharine, musky, somewhat a^ 
tringent. September. 

DEARBORN. Dr Van Mons. 

Described by Dr Van Mons as a new pear, which ama- 
teurs have pronounced exquisite, and which he has lately 
80 named in honor of the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

DELICES D'HARDENPONT. Van Mons' Cat. Thwn. 

DsLicxs D'Ardxkpont. Lindley. N. Duh. 

Dr Van Mons represents the Delices d'Hardenpont as 
very large. The New Duhamel describes as follows, 
the fruit, which was sent to them from Brussels.— 
'' Delices ctArdenpont. Raised by M. D' Ardenpont, ama- 
teur and proprietor near Brussels. Its height is three 
inches, diameter the same ; stalk fifleen lines. The skin 
rather thick, smooth, green, but yellow at maturity; the 
flesh white, nearly melting; juice pleasant, sweet, and 
abundant. It ripens at Brussels fourth of November. 

♦DIX. Mr Downer. [A.] 

This very fine native pear originated in the garden of 
Madam Dix in Boston. It sprung from the seed about 1812. 
The tree Is of medium vigor, the young wood is thorny. It 
is very productive. The fruit large, oblong ; the skin rough, 
thick, green, but yellow at maturity, with a fine blush on 
the side exposed to the sun ; the stalk short and situated 
on its summit. Flesh melting, juicy, rich, and of fine fla- 
vor, and is thought to be even superior to the St. Germain. 
It ripens from the middle to the last of October, and bids 
fair to be one of our very best autumn pears, for its beaaly, 
fine flavor and productiveness. 

•DR HUNT'S CONNECTICUT. J. Prince, Esq. 

The scions of this pear were received of Dr Hunt, of 
Northampton, who received it from a friend in Connecti- 
cut, without a name. " The tree is of uncommonly vigo- 
rous growth, and a great bearer. A beautifiil pear, of a 
good size, oblong form, yellow color, with a remarkably 
short stalk ; tolerable for the table and excellent for cook- 
ing in October." A valuable and profitable variety for ex- 
tensive cultivation. 
12» 
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DOYENNE PANAGHE'. Hort. Trans, vol. vi. p. 177. 

Formed like the Doyenne Gris; bright clear yellow, 
faintly striped with green and red, with small brown dots. 
The flesh is white, melting, sweet, and very agreeable. 

DOYENNE SANTELETTE. Lindley. Thompson. 

A new, fine, handsome pear, raised by Van Mons. Mid- 
dle sized, pyramidally oblong, narrow at the crown ; pale 
green, thinly russetted ; flesh white, a little gritty ; juice 
saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. Oct. [Sept.?] 

DE RACHINaUIN. Annales d'Horticulture. [F.] Vol. 

IX. No. 22, of the N. E. Farmer, inserted by the 

Hon H. A. S. Dearborn. 
*'The fruit is round, compressed; the skin rough and 
brown like that of the Mons. Jean ; flesh very melting, but- 
tery and sugary, and high flavored. November and De- 
cember. This variety merits dissemination for the beauty 
of the tree, and the quality of its fruit. It grows in clus- 
ters and was produced by M. Noisette." 

DOUBLE D'AUTOMNE. Lindley. 

Fruit middle sized, round, in form of a Bergamot ; the 
i^in a cinnamon russet ; flesh white, breaking, a little grittj, 
but mellow, saccharine, very excellent, with a little per- 
fume. A very handsome, new, and excellent pear. It 
ripens in October. [Sept. ?] 

♦PUCHESSE D'ANGOULEME. [F.] Pom. Mag. Hort. 
Trans, and various authorities. 

AvGOrLEME, Duchess of Angouleme. 

I have already, in another place, detailed the mode 
practised by the most distinguished cultivators of France 
during the last ages, in their attempts to raise improved 
varieties of fruit from the seed, and the disastrous results. 
By planting only the seeds of the very best fruits, they 
seiem to have indulged the expectation that nature might 
thus be driven to infinite lengths. Nature, already ex- 
hausted, seems to have reacted — they witnessed a retro- 
grade. But nature alone, by a great efiEbrt, has sometimes 
accomplished in that country, all that man by misguided 
zeal, and false science, had vainly attempted. Such ap- 
pears to have been the case in the Duchesse d^Angouleme, 
said to have been discovered growing wild in a hedge of 
the Forest of Armaille near Angers, in the department of 
Maine and Loire. It was there found m July, 1815, on 
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the return of the Bourbons the second time to France. 
Hence its name. *' A pear of first rate excellence, the 
finest of the late Autumn pears, it is not less remarkable 
and distinct from others in its appearance, in its irregular, 
knobby surface. It arrives at a weight very unusual in 
dessert pears. Specimens from the Island of Jersey have 
been seen weighing twentytwo ounces. The form is 
roundish, oblong, tapering towards the stalk, with an ex- 
tremely uneven surface ; the stalk and eye deeply sunk ; 
skin dull yellow, covered with broad russet patches ; the 
flesh rich, melting, very juicy and high flavored, with a 
most agreeable perfume. The trees are stated to bear very 
early and with certainty ; it succeeds equally well on the 
quince stock or pear." It will ripen here about the last of 
October. Specimens of this fruit have been produced by 
the Hon. John Lowell, and S. G. Perkins, Esq. some 
weighing a pound, and of very first rate quality. The tre« 
is a great bearer. 

FIGUE DE NAPLES. Thompson. 

Large, oblong, of a brown color, but red next the sun ; 
beurre and excellent. The tree is vigorous. Nov. [Oct. ?] 

FONDANTE VAN MONS. Thompson. 

Middle sized, roundish ; of a pale yellow color, juicy and 
excellent. November. [October?] 

FORME DE MARIE LOUISE. Mr Braddick. 

This fruit was raised by Dr Van Mons, and Mr Braddick, 
who received the variety from him, thus describes it. The 
tree is hardy ; it is more vigorous, the wood is stronger 
than the Marie Louise. The fruit is melting, it is of a 
larger size, and of a flavor even superior to that excellent 
variety. It falls early into fruit, and is an exceeding great 
bearer. It ripens in October, and continues in eating for 
six weeks. [See Marie Louise.] — Loudon's Magazine, 

FORME DE DE'LICES. Thompson. 

Middle sized ; obovate ; of a yellow colot, russetted; 
beurre and excellent. Oct. 

•FOSTER. Dr Holmes. [A.] 

A native, raised by Capt. Otis Foster of Winthrop, Me., 
from the seed of the old St Michael, planted in 1802. 
The tree is very handsome, and extraordinary productive. 
The fruit possesses the flavor and other valuable qualities 
of this once favorite variety, but is larger and keeps better. 
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FREDERIC DE WURTEMBERG. Van Mona. 

ROI D£ WuRTEMBERG. 

A very large pear, of great excellence, raised by Van 
Mons, and named by him in honor of^ and at the par- 
ticular request of Frederic, King of Wurtemberg. Its 
figure is five inches long, and four in diameter ; it is rounds 
ed at the base, very contracted towards the summit, which 
is very narrow and pointed. 

♦FULTON. [A.] 

The tree is a full and constant bearer. A fine native 
pear, roundish turbinate ; of medium size ; the skin dark 
yellow, russetted ; melting, juicy, sugary, and of delicious 
flavor. It ripens the middle of September, and lasts a< 
month. To have this fruit in perfection, it should be 
gathered a little before its maturity, and ripened in the 
shade. Raised from seed by Mrs Fulton of Topsham, Me. 
It is highly deserving of cultivation. 

GENDESEIM. Lindley. 

The fruit is middle sized, pyramidal, little uneven in its 
outline; the skin yellowish green, covered with specks and 
thin patches of gray russet ; flesh a little gritty, but mellow, 
and full of a saccharine, rich, and slightly musky juice. 
A new Flemish pear, and a hardy and productive tree. 
Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 
[Early in September ?] 

•GENESEE. Judge Buel. [A.] 

A beautiful and excellent fruit, in form like the Passe 
Colmar but of larger size. Flavor somewhat like the old 
' St Michael. Sept. 

•GOLDEN BEURRE' OF BILBOA. 

I have adopted this name for a superior fruit, which was 
exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in 
October, 1831, by Mr Hooper of Marblehead, the produce 
of a tree imported from Bilboa in Spain. A new Spanish 
fruit, of medium size, very oblong, rounded at the crown, 
contracted towards the summit ; of a fine bright golden 
hue, interspersed with patches of golden russet ; perfectly 
melting, juicy, rich, and of the finest flavor. A beautiful 
fruit, a great bearer, and highly deserving extensive culti- 
vation. 

♦GORE'S HEATHCOT. [A.] 
A native pear, a capital variety, which deserves to b* 
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ranked with the Seckel and Bartlett ; raised by Mr Heath* 
cot on the farm of the late Gov. Gore, from the seed planted 
in 1812. The tree is remarkably upright and handsome 
in its growth ; the young wood is red and thorny. The 
fruit is rather l^rge ; its diameter is three fourths of its 
length ; contracted towards the stalk ; of a fine yellow oi 
straw color, tinged with red next the sun ; the flesh is rich, 
melting, and of most excellent flavor. It is a constant 
bearer^ and the young tree produced in. 1831, Ave bushels 
of pears according to Mr Toohey, who has introduced this 
pear to notice, ft ripens in September, and is highly de- 
serving of cultivation. 

GROSSE ANGLETERRE DE NOISETTE. [F.] 
Bon Jard. 
This new variety was obtained from seed by M. Noisette. 
It is larger and later than the Beurre d'Angleterre. 

GROS DILLEN. Hort. Trans. Lindley. 

DiLLEN. Lindley. 

A new Flemish pear, received of Dr Van Mons in 1817. 
" Fruit large, ovate, irregularly turbinate ; about three and 
a half inches long, and three inches in diameter ; eye flat ; 
stalk short and thick; skin yellowish green, slightly 
speckled with brown ; flesh white, with a slight musky 
flavor, and very little core. Ripe early in October, and 
will keep a few weeks. A flne buttery pear of the first 
order, and very handsome. 

GRUMKOWER WINTERBIRNE. Lindley. 

The fruit is of medium size ; smooth, pale green. Nov. 
and Dec. [Oct. and Nov.] 

HACON'S INCOMPARABLE. Lindley. [E.] 

The fruit is middle sized, turbinate, irregular ; slightly 
angular near the crown ; the stalk stout ; skin rugose ; pale 
yellow, mixed with green, partially covered with orange 
russet ; the flesh yellowish white, slightly gritty, but very 
buttery and melting ; juice abundant, very saccharine, ex- 
tremely rich, and possessing a high musky and perfumed 
flavor. A very valuable and excellent pear, raised by Mr 
James Gent Hacon, of Downham market, in Norfolk. The 
tree sprung from seed in 1814. It bears abundantly and 
may justly be considered one of the best pears ever raised 
in England. November and December. 
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•HARVARD. [A.] 

L'E'pERGNEy former name. 

This fine native pear originated in Cambridge, Mass. 
The tree is of vigorous, upright, and handsome growth, 
and thorny. The fruit above medium size, oblong, swoll- 
en at the crown ; contracted towards the stalk, which is 
inserted in a cavity ; of a russetty yellow color, tinged next 
the sun with russetty red ; the flesh white, juicy, melting ; 
flavor like the combined flavors of the Seckle and Jargo- 
nelle. The tree comes slowly into bearing, but afterwards 
bears abundantly. It is ripe by the middle of September. 
Highly prized in the Boston markets. 

HAZEL. Hort. Trans, vol. vii. p. 310. Lindley. [E.] 
A small fruit, of a yellowish color and speckled ; of an 
oval, turbinate form; the flesh white, juicy and pleasant. 
Season end of October to end of November, A Scotch 
fruit, and said to be extensively cultivated in Scotland for 
its good quality and abundant produce. 

HENRI QUATRE. Lindley. Thompson. Van Mons. 

Henry Fourth. Ibid. 

A new Flemish pear, raised by M. Witzhumb. The 
tree is a good bearer. Middle sized, pyramidal, oblique at 
the crown; pale yellow mixed with green, but orange 
brown next the sun ; flesh pale yellow, a little gritty, but 
very tender and melting ; juice abundant, highly sacchar- 
ine, with a slight musky perfume. A very excellent pear ; 
it ripens the end of September and will keep a few weeks. 
[Early in September ?] 

HENRI VAN MONS. Dr Van Mons. 

New England Farmer, vol. x. No. 7. Inserted by the 
Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, from the Revue des Revues ; 
written for that periodical, by Dr Van Mons. 

The fruit is very large ; contracted in proportion to its 
length, and swollen about one third of its height ; but the 
largest fruit often assumes a cylindrical form. The skin 
is smooth ; of a greenish yellow, but brilliant red next the 
sun. The flesh is tender, buttery, sweet, slightly mingled 
with acid, which renders it very agreeable. It is an ex- 
cellent autumn fruit, and its true pear flavor should make 
it in great demand. Named in honor M. Henri Van Mone 
of Brussels.' 
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JOHONNOT. [A.] 

Originated by George S, Johonnot, Esq. of Salem. It 
first bore frait in 18^ ; a medium sized fruit of irregular 
form ; the stalk very short and thick ; the skin very thin, 
of a dull yellowish brown hue ; of good flavor. September. 

LA COLOMA. Van Mons. Nouveau Cours Complet 
d'Agriculture, vol. vii. p. 127. 
The fruit is medium sized, oval, but swelled in the mid- 
dle ; the color yellowish green, but yellow at maturity, 
which is in November ; flesh melting, perfumed, and very 
agreeable, judging from the specimens of fruit sent us by 
Van Mons from Brussels. — Bosc, 

L'INCOMMUNICABLE. Lindley. 

Incommunicable. 

The fruit is medium sized, oblong, pyramidal, compresth 
ed towards the stalk, which id stout and short ; of a grass 
green color ; flesh yellowish white, a little gritty but melt- 
ing ; juice saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. A 
new Flemish variety ; it bears well and regularly, as a 
standard at Chiswick. Ripe middle to the end of Oct. 

LA V ANSTALLE. Van Mons. Nouv. Cours Complet. 
The fruit is perfectly pyramidal ; high colored with red, 
of a medium size ; the flesh becomes insipid, and finally 
soil ; it keeps till the middle of October. I did not fia'd 
this fruit so excellent ; it is however, better than the Doy- 
enne, [St Michael.] — Bqsc, 

LODGE. Col. Carr. [A.] 

A new seedling raised in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia. A tolerably large pear, of a brown color ; melting, 
juicy, and of delicious flavor ; thought by some to be su- 
perior to the SeckeL It ripens early, but keeps well ; and 
is thought to be highly deserving of general cultivation. 

LOUISE BONNE DE JERSEY. Thompson. 

Large pyramidal ; color brownish green, but next the 
sun brownish red. Buerre and excellent. Superior to the 
Louise Bonne. October. [September ?] 

MARIE LOUISE. Pom. Mag. Van Mons. Thompson. 

Marie Chretien. Thomson. 

A new and most superior variety, originated by the Abbe 
Duquesne. The tree bears abundantly. The fruit is ob- 
long, tapering towards both ends. The size varies from 
medium to large ; stalk an inch long ; skin nearly smooth, 
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yellowish green, interspersed with patches of cinnamon 
colored russet ; the flesh white, exceeding juicy, melting, 
buttery, and rich. It ripens in October and keeps till 
November. [September. October, here ?] The English 
writers are evidently mistaken, who have confounded this 
fruit with the Forme de Marie Louise ; as the last was se 
called (tfter the Marie Louise, from a similitude of 
form. In Dr Van Mons' catalogue for 1823, there are 
more than one unnamed sorts called. Forme de Marie 
Louise — more than one Forme de Napoleon — and at 
least twenty unnamed varieties called Forme de Doyonne. 
See Forme de Marie Louise. Scions of this variety 
were sent by Mr Knight in 1823, to Mr Lowell. 

•NAPOLEON. Pom. Mag. Van Mons. 

Me'daille. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Sauvageon Liart of some, according to Van Mons. 

Charles D'Autriche, and Sucre Dore. Thompson. 

This new and excellent variety was raised by M. Liart. 
Mr Braddick has stated that he found the Napoleon in 
every good collection on the continent ; also the Marie 
Louise. This variety was sent in 1823, by Mr Knight, to 
the Hon. John Lowell. The fruit is large, in form of the 
Colmar, contracted in the middle ; stalk half an inch 
long, slightly depressed ; the skin smooth, bright green, 
but at maturity pale green ; flesh very melting, with a 
most unusual abundance of rich agreeable juice. It ri- 
pens with us in September. This variety is stated to be a 
great bearer, and to succeed equally upon the pear or 
quince stock. 

•NAUMKEAG. Mr Manning. [A.] 

This pear was lately originated in Salem, by George 
Johonnot, Esq., and derives its title from the ancient In- 
dian name of that town. The fruit is nearly round, or 
roundish oblong ; the stalk long ; of a yellowish russet 
color ; a valuable pear, and a great bearer. Ripe in 
autumn. 

NOIR GRAIN. Bon Jard. 

A pear of medium size, extremely productive and 
highly esteemed in Flanders. Ripe in September. 

PARMENTIER. Thompson. 

Middle sized, obovate, striped with bright red buerrtt 
and excellent. October. [September ?] 
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WTPORD PEAR. Mr Knight. [E.] 

"^ A rich melting pear, season November.' Originated 
by Mr Knight, and sent by him in 1832, to Mr Lowell. 

•PRfNCESSE D'ORANGE. Pom. Mag. 

pRiHossii CoNquETT.. Thompson. ^ 

The fruit is roundish turbinate, the size of the White 
Doyenne [St Michael ;] the skin bright reddish orange 
russet ; flesh yellowish white, sugary and rich ; in some 
seasons perfectly melting, but occasionally a little gritty. 
From its great beauty, as well as the good quality of the 
fruit, this variety is highly recommended to notice, as a 
valuable autumn pear, ripening in October. Raised by 
the Comte de Coloma in 1802. Fine with Mr Manning. 

PRINCE'S SAINT GERMAIN. [A.] 

Raised by William Prince, Esq., proprietor of the Lin. 
Botanical Garden, Flushing, from the St Michael and St. 
Germain. The fruit is rather large, oblong, regular in 
form ; yellow, covered with thin russet, melting and of ex- 
cellent flavor. It ripens in autumn and will keep till win* 
ter. The tree is said to bear well. 

POIRE D' ANANAS. London. 

One account describes the Poire d'Anans as of medium 
size, very handsome, melting, with a fine pine-apple flavor, 
[hence its name,] ripening in November, and considered 
in Belgium as one of their very best kinds. 

POIRE DE LOUVAINE. Lindley. 

The fruit is middle si^ed, pyramidal, uneven on its sur- 
face ; of a dull green color, mixed with yellow, and spots 
of russet ; the flesh very tender, slightly gritty, and full of a 
rich, very saccharine, musky juice. A very excellent pear, 
Jind hardy tree ; it highly deserves cultivation. Ripe the 
beginning of October, and fine to the end. In our climate 
this fruit may ripen a month earlier. 

POIRE NEILL. Lindley. 

This fruit is sometimes nearly four inches long, and three 
and a half inches in diameter ; pyramidally turbinate, ta- 
pering to the stalk ; sometimes obliquely formed ; the stalk 
is short and obliquely inserted ; the skin pale yellow, inter- 
mixed with green, and mottled with thin gray russet ; flesh 
white, a little gritty, but very sofl and mellow, abounding 
with a saccharine and slightly musky juice. A very fide 

13 
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and handsome new pear from Flanders, so named in honor 
of Mr Neill. Ripe the beginning of October, and good 
to the end« [September ?] The tree is a great bearer. 

RAYMOND. Mr Manning. [A.] 

A middle sized pear, a little oblong, contracting towards 
the stalk ; of a greenish yellow color, and good flavor. It 
18 expected this may prove a valuable fruit. Raised fagr 
Dr Joseph Wight, of Raymond,. Me. 

REINE DES POIRES. .Thompson. 

Large, obtusely pyramidal ; color yellowish green, but 
red next the sun ; flesh breaking and good. October. 
[September?] A great bearer. It does not, however, 
merit its name. 

RICHE DETOUILLE. Lindley. Lond. Hort. Trans. 

RicBS d*Appoib. 

This pear resembles the St Germain in size and 8hq>e. 
It is large, oblong, the eye prominent ; tapering to Uie 
•talk, which is rather thick and long ; the skin clear citron 
yellow, covered with numefoua asperities, and rough like 
the orange or lemon, and tinged with scarlet next the sun ; 
the flesh is white, melting, not perfumed, but sweet and 
very pleasant. A new variety, ripening late in autumn or 
winter ; it succeeds on the quince or pear. 

•SAINT GHISLAIN. 

This variety was raised in Belgium by M. Dorlain; A 
very superior fruit, of medium size ; pyramidal or turbinate 
in form ; the stalk on its summit, and fleshy ; pale green, 
changing to pale yellow ; flesh juicy, beurre, rich, sacchar- 
ine, peculiar and very delicious. Ripe from the middle of 
Sept. to end of Oct. Introduced by S. G. Perkins, Esq. 

•SECKEL. [A.] 

A most delicious pear, of a size varying from small to 
medium ; of an obovate form ; the color varying from yel* 
iowish to brownish russet, but generally red next the sun ; 
of a melting, spicy, and most extraordinary rich and de- 
licious flavor. In this respect, it is, by some, supposed 
to exceed any other native fruit. It ripens the middle of 
September, and lasts till the middle of October. The 
tree is of moderate growth and extraordinary productive ; 
the fruit grows in clusters, and is recommended as indis- 
pensable in every good collection. Dr Hosack has stated 
that this variety was first introduced to notice near Phila- 
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delphia about 70 years ago^ It was found either on the 
grounds of Mr Seckel or Mr Weiss. 

SERRURIER D'AUTOMNE. Annales d' Horticulture. 

New England Farmer, Vol. ix. No. 22, inserted by 

the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn. 
'' M« Van Mons says the tree is tall and majestic ; th^ 
leaves small, elongated and appositely formed." The fruit 
is very large, oblong, obtuse at both ends ; the skin of a 
delicate green, it becomes yellow at maturity. The flesh 
is white, tender, melting, full of a very abundant sugary 
juice. The epoch of its jnatuiity is towards the end of 
Octo|[)er, and it may be preserved three weeks. Produced 
by M. Van Mons. 

•SIEUL.LE. Bon Jard. 1828. [F.] 

Raised by M. SieuUe, at the seat of the Due de Choiseui 
at Praslin. It first bore fruit in 1815. The fruit is of me- 
dium size, globular form, flattened at the ends, but swollen 
towards the base, and slightly red next the sun ; flesh half 
melting ; juice sweet, rich, abundant, and agreeable. It 
ripens in October and November. ^The tree is vigorous 
and productive. 

STRIPED BON CHRETIEN. N. Duh. 

Boif Chretien Panache', lb. PI. 115. 

Introduced by M. Vanieville, from Metz, in 1810. The 
tree, comes early into bearing, the young wood is striped ; 
the fruit is very large and formed like the winter Bon Chre- 
tien, irregularly striped with yellow on a green foundation ; 
the flesh almost melting, sweet, and very agreeable in its 
raw state. . This interesting species merits to be extensive- 
ly multiplied. 

•SUMMER FRANCREAL. Pom. Mag. p. 106. 

Gros Micet d'E'te'. lb. Fbancreal d'E'ts'. Diei*« Pom. 

Fondante. Knoop's Pom. France Cannel. lb. 

Prebi.e'8 Beurre' ? ^ 

Rather large, turbinate, pale yellowish green ; the stalk 
short and thick ; the flesh white, firm, juicy, buttery,. melt- 
ing, rich and excellent. Th^ tree is a great bearer. Sept. 
[Aug T] The trees of the last synonyme grow compact ^ 
the leaves are downy beneath. A fine productive variety. 

SUPER FONDANTE. Thompson. 

Middle sized ; obovate ; of a pale yellow color ; beurre 
and excellent. It resembles the White Doyenne. Oct 
[September?] 
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THOMPSON'S. Thompson. 

Middle sized, obovate ; of a pale yellow color, beurre 
and excellent, with the flavor of the Passe Colmar. Nov. 
[Oct.?] 

TILLINGTON. Lond. Hort. Trans. [E.] 

A new variety, raised by Mr Knight, arid sent by him in 
1822 to the Hon. John Lowell. Middle sized, turbinate, 
rounded at the crown ; the stalk short, fleshy ; color dull 
brick dust red next the sun, the whole russetted. The 
flesh white, nearly beurre, a little gritty; sweet, rich,^ 
though not very juicy. November. 

♦URBANISTE. 

Beurre' do Roi, of some. 

A new and most superior variety raised by the Comte de 
Coloma of Malines. The fruit is rather large and oblong ; 
pyramidally oVate ; very regular ; the eye slightly depress- 
ed ; the stalk an inch long, moderately and obliquely sunk ; 
color pale green, inclining to yellow, small gray patches of 
russet dispersed over its surface. The flesh white, but 
reddish yellow next the core, which is large and a little 
gritty ; it is quite meltings juicy, and very sweet, with a 
little perfume. This variety was sent by Mr Knight to the 
Hon. John Lowell in 1823, and has been by him liberally 
disseminated. It proves, with us, one of the very finest 
and most valuable of autumn pears. It ripens the middle 
of September and keeps till December. A tree imported 
from France, in 1822, by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, 
under the name of Beurre du Roi, and on a quince stock, 
has proved a most excellent bearer, and a very first rate 
fruit. The tree, the leaf, and the fruit, are evidence that 
it is no other than the Urhaniste; its legitimate title hav- 
ing been suppressed in France ; and a new one usurped in 
honor of Charles X. 

♦WASHINGTON. [A.] 

A medium sized native pear, of an oblong form, much 
compressed towards the stalk ; very melting and of deli- 
cious flavor. Thus it is described by Mrs Griffith of 
Charlieshope, N. J. who has sent this variety to Mr Par- 
sons. Autumn. The fruit produced in 1834 by Mr Lowell 
and Mr Manning is fine. 

•WILKINSON S. H. S., Esq. Mr Downer. 
This new and fine native pear, originated in Cumberland^ 
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R. f., on the farm of Jeremiah Wilkinson, brother to the 
celebrated Jemima Wilkinson, and was introduced here 
by Stephen H. Smith, Esq. of Providence, in 1829, and 
was so named by the Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. The tree is healthy and a good and 
constant bearer ; the size and form are those of the St 
Michael ; the skin dark yellow, with a brownish blush next 
the sun ; the flesh is whitish, melting, flavor very peculiar, 
with a delicious sugary juice, sprightly and pleasant ; hav- 
ing distinctly the flavor of Uie rose and aroma. Season 
October and November. 

WHITEFIELD. Thompson. 

Middle sized, objong ; of a brown or yellow color ; 
beurre and excellent. The tree is a great bearer. Nov. 
[October ?] 

WILLIAMS. [A.] 

This new variety originated on the farm of Aaron 
Davis Williams, Esq., in Roxbury, Mass., and is stated to 
be a good bearer. It is rather below the medium size ; 
turbinate ; the color yellow with a deep blush next the 
sun ; it is melting, juicy, and exceeding fine flavored. 
The tree is stated to be a good bearer. September. 

WILLIAMS' BON CHRETIEN. [E.] 

Bartlett. 

The fruit is large irregular, pyramidal, or truncated. 
The eye on the summit, the stalk gross and fleshy ; skin at 
maturity, yellowish, mixed with russet brown, tinged with 
red next the sun. Flesh whitish, tender, delicate ; juice 
sweet, abundant, and agreeably perfumed. Sept. The 
Bartlett Pear proves identical with this, which see. 

WORMSLEY GRANGE. Mr Knight. Thompson. [E.] 
A new variety, originated by Mr Knight, and sent by 
him in 1823 to the Hon. John Lowell. Middle sized, olv- 
long, of a yellow brown color, beurre and excellent. Oct. 
Mr Knight describes it as a first rate variety, requiring to 
be gathered before it is quite ripe. The lapse of ten 
years has not yet satisfied us that thb English variety will 
answer in our warmer climate. 



IV 
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SECTION III. 

WINTER FRUIT. 

BEURRE' D'AREMBERG. Poro. Mag. Thompson. 
Loudon. Knigbt. Annales d' Horticulture. 

Poire D'Aremberg. ^ 

Due D'Aremberg. > According to the Pom. Mag. 

COLMAR DeSCHAHPS. ) 

Bevrre' Des Orpbelihes^ of Deschamps. 
The English writers especially, speak of this new Flem- 
ish pear as the very best of all known, — " The prince of 
pears.^^ — One of the greatest bearers, coming early into 
bearing, and keeping well. It has been confounded with 
the Gloux Morceau, another fine pear, but larger. Mr 
Knight sent the variety in 1822 to the Hon. John Lowell, 
and it has been by him liberally disseminated. It was 
raised by the Abbe Deschamps, in the garden of the Hos- 
pice des Orphelins at Enghein. Descliamps at first called 
it Bcurre des Orphelins^ and M. Van Mons soon after 
named it JBeurre D^ Hardenpont, and finally Beurre 
D^Aremberg. The Pomological Magazine thus describes 
the tree and its fruit. Wood deep yellowish brown, sprink- 
led with gray spots ; leaves middle sized, ovate oblong, of 
a rich dark green color. The fruit is large, turbinate ; 
the skin of a delicate pale green, dotted with russet, which 
becomes a deeper yellow at maturity; the flesh whitish, 
fine, very juicy, perfectly melting, without any grittiness, 
and of a very extraordinary rich, sweet, high flavored 
quality. It will keep till March, and is truly characterized 
in the Horticultural Transactions, as deserving to be placed 
at the head of all pears in cultivation. It is a great bearer 
either on a quince, or as a standard. 

BEURRE' DE BOLWILLER. Thompson. 

Middle sized, obovate ; of a beautiful green color, beurre 
arid good. December and January. 

*BEURRE' DIEL, Pom. Mag. 

Dorothee' Rotale of Van Mons, according to Lindley. 
Beurre' D'Yclle. Lind. Poire de Melon, lb. 
Beurre' Rotale. Pom. Ma^r. Diel's Butterbirne. 
Gros Dillen, according to Thompson. 

This noble pear was raised by Van Mons and so named 

in honor of Dr Augustus Frederic Adrian Diel. Its great 
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merit, independent of its excellence, is its fertility. It is 
of the first rank among dessert pears. The tree is of 
vigorous growth. The fruit when in perfection is four 
inches long, and three inches broad ; it is much swollen a 
little above the middle, going off to the eye either abruptly 
or gradually, and tapering straight to the stalk, without any 
contraction of the fijgure, which is much like the Bon Chre- 
tien, but without the protuberances. The skin at maturity 
is bright orange, with little trace of russet ; its dots sur* 
roundied with red ; the eye in a deep cavity, surrounded by 
knobs ; the stalk strong, one and a half inches long, in a 
deep narrow cavity ; the flesh clear white, a little gritty 
towards the core, but perfectly tender, melting, juicy, with 
a delicious, rich, saccharine, aromatic flavor, without any 
perceptible acid ; the core small, the seeds usually abortive. 
This noble fruit, from the specimens here exhibited, bids 
fair to become one of our most valuable of all varieties. 

BEURRE' RANGE, of Van Mons. Of the French. 
Lond. Hort. Trans. Pom. Mag. 

Uakdekpont du Printemps. Beurre' Epine. 

This new variety was raised at Mons, by the late Coun- 
sellor Hardenpont. It is described by Dr Van Mons, as 
being the best of the late pears, keeping till May. Mr 
Knight, in 1823, sent this variety to the Hon. John Lowell. 
The tree is vigorous, and a good bearer afler a few years ; 
the growth is straggling, the shoots sometimes growing 
pendulous. The fruit is middle sized, oblong, tapering to 
the stalk, which is long and slender ; the skin deep ^reen ; 
flesh green, melting, having a delicious, rich flavor, with 
very little acid ; it shrivels in ripening. 

BEURRE' WITZHUMB. Van Mons. Nouveau Cours 
Complet d'Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 126. 
The fruit is oval, knobby, tljree and a half inches in di- 
ameter ; skin rough, green, brownish red or dark brown 
next the sun ; flesh white, semi-transparent, melting, per- 
fumed. It ripens in December. This beautiful and excel- 
lent pear is figured PI. 105 of the Annales generales des 
Sciences, — Bosc, 

BERGAMOTTE PENTECOTE. Van Mons. Nouv. 

Cours Comp. Bosc. 
Not the EAiTEii Beurre'. 
The fruit is veiy large, three inches in its transverse di- 
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ameter, and more than a pound and a half in weight ; 
swollen ; a little striped ; green, washed with dusky fawn, 
red next the sun, and speckled with hrown ; umbilicate ; 
stalk short and thick ; flesh white, green or yellow, melt- 
ing, slightly acid, it is sometimes preser?ed eight months. 

•BEZY-VAET. Dr Van Mons. New England Farmer, 
Tol. X. No. 7. Extracted from an article^ written by 
Dr Van Mons in the Revue des Revues ; inserted by 
the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn. 
Bbzt de Saint Vaest, according to Dr Van Mons. 
*' The Bezy-Vaet, according to tradition and from the 
name which it bears, was probably obtained by the late 
Abbe Saint Vaest, or had been disseminated by him. The 
fruit belongs to the sub-species of Rousselets ; its size and 
form are those of the Colmar ; ground deep green, blotch- 
ed with purple, and stained in spots of rusty red ; flesh 
both melting and buttery, slightly yellow, it abounds in 
sugar, and exhales a perfume which cannot be compared 
to the aroma of any other fruit. The period of its maturi- 
is December and January, but it can be prolonged by 
gathering the fruit fifteen days earlier than usual. It is 
superfluous to add that it is worthy of being received by 
amateurs. Specimens of superior fruit of this name, were 
exhibited by Mr Downer, Nov. 1834. 

CARDINALE. N. Dub. PI. 62. [F.] 

PoiRX P'Amirai.) of M. Hervy. Admiral. 

A superb, oblong pear, of a pyramidal form, with a well 
rounded base ; yellow in the shade, but beautiful red next 
the sun ; flesh white, half melting, coarse grained, very 
juicy, sweet and agreeable. It keeps till March ; it is em- 
inently beautiful, and deserves to be better known. 

CHAPTAL. N. Duh. PI. 33S. [F.] 

This new pear, dedicated to Comte Chaptal, Minister of 
the Interior, was obtained by M. Hervy. in 1800. The tree 
resembles a wild pear ; the fruit is very large, turbinate, 
swollen ; skin smooth, green,, but at maturity yellow, with 
a slight blush next the sun. The flesh is breaking, but 
Calvel has described it as half melting ; the juice abun- 
dant, sweet, slightly acid, and perfumed. This handsome 
pear keeps till April and. May ; it is excellent cooked. 

COLMAR DEWEZ. Loudon, from Bull. Univ. 1835. 

This pear lately originated in the vicinity of Brussels, is 
■aid to contain a rare assemblage of extraordinary qualities ; 
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the flesh is white, tender, and exquisitely melting ; the 
juice abundant, mild, and of an elevated, agreeable per- 
fume, equal to the Hardenpont d'Hiver, improperly called 
Beurre d'Hiver. 

COLMAR SABINE. Van Mons. Nouv. Cours Complet 
d'Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 133. 
The fruit is oval, oblong, tapering to the stalk. Its di- 
ameter two and a half inches ; of medium size ; the color 
beautiful green, dotted with brown ; stalk long, the eye 
rather deep ; the flesh white, buttery, very sugary, not at 
all musky. It does not ripen till spring. Figured vol. iii. 
PI. 30, of the Annates generahs des Sciences Physiques. — 
Bosc^ 

COLMAR VAN MONS. Nouveau Cours Complet d' Ag- 
riculture, vol. XII. p. 133. 
Fruit pyramidal, yellow, with fawn colored points; of 
medium size; the flesh half breaking, sugary, very agreea- 
ble ; it ripens in January, and will keep two years, accor- 
ding to Van Mons. I have eaten of this fruit. The tree 
is extremely productive. — Bosc, 

DOWNTON. Thompson. [E.] 

Middle sized ; pyramidal ; color yellow and brown ; juicy 
and excellent. January and February. A great bearer. 
Originated by Mr Knight, and sent by him in 1823 to the 
Hon. J. Lowell. 

DUCHESSE DE MARS. Chev. Parmentier. 

A large melting pear of good flavor, ripening in March. 

The Duchesse de Mars which Mr Thompson describes as 
of a yellow brown color, middle size, obovate, beurre and 
excellent, may be wrong, as it ripens not in March, but 
November. 

•EASTER BEURRE'. Pom. Mag. 
Bergahotte db la Pentecote, but not of Parmentier or Dr 

Van Mons. 
Bbzi Chaumontslle trss gros, of M. StojBTels. 
BEUftRE D'HivER DE Bruxelles, of the Taschenbuch. 
DoTEN5E D'HiYER, of some according to the Pom. Ma^. 
CANiriiro, according to Thomson. Seigneur d'Hiver, lb. 

DOTEITHE b'HiYER, lb. DoTENNS DE PRINTEMPS, lb. PhILIPE DB 

PAcquES, lb. 
This fine new firuit probably originated in Flanders. It 
is not to be coQfounded with the Easter Bergamotte^ a good 
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bot inferior ffuit. «^ Of all the very late keeping pears, 
this is decidedly the best [for England.] The fruk is 
large, roundish oblong, broadest towards the eye; stalk 
short, thick, deeply inserted ; green, but yellow at maturity, 
with specks of russet brown ; the flesh yellowish white, 
perfectly buttery and melting, and extremely high flavored. 
It is a most profuse bearer on a quince stock. It ripens 
from November to May. This variety bore abundantly at 
Mr Manning's in 1833, and promises to become one of our 
finest winter fruits." 

FLEMISH BON CHRETIEN. Lindley. 

Bon Chretieu ToRcThomp. Bon Chrbtisn os Nouvillk, 
lb. Bon Chretien de Vernoi, lb. 

Very large, its transverse diameter three inches and an 
half; oblong, turbinate, yellow at maturity, but russetted 
next the sun ; flesh yellowish white, breaking, but mellow 
at maturity ; juice saccharine, slightly musky, perfumed. 
A very fine new Flemish pear ; it succeeds on the quince. 
November to January. But Mr Thompson describes it other- 
wise, as obovate, crisp, good for cooking, large, a ^eat 
bearer. 

FONDANTE DU BOIS. Thompson. 

Middle siz<; ; obovate ; color green and yellow ; juicy 
and excellent. It resembles the Passe Colmar. Decern** 
ber to February. 

GARNONS. Thompson. 

A large fruit, of an oblong form ; of a greenish yellow 
color; beurre and excellent. January. 

GLORIA. Mr Knight. 

Colmar d'Hivsr. Former name. 

A name implying all that is excellent. A variety sent 
by Mr Knight in 1^3 to the Hon. John Lowell. He thas 
described it — '* Shape varying from nearly globular to 
pear shaped ; color yellowish green. A melting pear of 
first rate excellence and very productive. >Season January." 
Specimens of this fruit, perfect in form and exterior, were 
produced by Mr Parsons in 1831, but it cannot yet be rec- 
commended, except for further trial. 

GLOUT MORCEAU. Hort. Trans. Lmdley. Knight. 

Kron Prints Ferdinand, according.to Thompson. 

Bburre Hardenpont, lb. Hardenpont d'Hitkr, lb. 

Mr Knight describes the Glout Morceau, as *< a very larg« 
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Belgic Tariety of great excellence." Mr Thompflon adds to 
all this, that " it is a good bearer, hangs long on the tree, 
which is hardy, an excellent beurre pear.'* Large speci* 
mens measure (bar inches long, and three and a half in 
diameter. Much like the D'Aremberg in form, but larger, 
more oval, not so turbinate; the stalk an inch long and 
rather deeply inserted ; the eye deep in an uneven hollow ; 
the skin is pale, dull olive green, inclining to yellow ; cov- 
ered with russetty specks, and round the stalk russetty 
blotches. Flesh whitish, firm, very juicy, but a little gritty 
at the core. A beautiful and fi^e variety. Ripe in Novem- 
ber and will keep till March. 

GRANDE BRETAGNE DOREE D'HIVER. Thorn. 
A variety procured by Mr Braddick of M. Stoffels of 
Malines and pronounced excellent by him and Mr Loudon. 
Mr Thompson describes it as a medium sized fruit, russet- 
ted, and russetty red next the sun ; pyramidal ; beurre and 
excellent. October to December. 

ICRWORTH. Mr Knight. [E.1 

''Melting, rich, rose flavored." March and April. This 
new pear was originated by Mr Knight, and scions were 
sent by him in February, 1823, to Mr Lowell and the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society. 

JOSEPHINE. Chev. Parmentier. 

Jamiitsttk, of oome, according to Van Moot. 

This new Flemish pear is of large size, flesh melting, 
juice sugared, and flavor excellent. It ripens in winter. 

LA FOURCROY. Van Mons. Nouveau Cours Com- 
plet d' Agriculture, vol. xii. p. 132. 

MSRTXILE DX LA NatUBX. 

Fruit oval, two and a half inches in its transverse diame- 
ter ; skin yellow, spotted ; stalk strong ; eye little sunk ; 
flesh yellowish white at maturity, melting, slightly acid, 
excellent. It ripens in January. Figured PI. 86, of the 
Annales generaUs des Sciences. Raised by Van Mens. 

LEWIS. Mr Downer. [A.] 

This valuable pear originated on the farm of Mr John 
Lewis in Roxbury, Mass. The size is medium, form some- 
what globular ; the stalk long; the skin dark green and 
coarse ; the flesh whitish, very melting, juicy, and excel- 
lent. It ripens by the middle of November, and may 
be kept till February and March. The tree when loaded 
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droops like the willow ; this new and ezcell^t pear is a 
▼ery great and constant bearer ; it is productive lo a. fault, 
and possesses the valuable property of hanging on the 
tree to a very late period ; and is highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. This fruit sells very high in winter in the market. 

L'OKEN D'HI VER. Van Mons. Nouveau Cours Com' 
plet d' Agriculture, vol. zii. p. 132. 
Fruit oval, a little lengthened ; its transverse diameter 
five inches; stalk short; eye sunk in a cavity ; skin of a 
clear yellow, washed with fawn color ; flesh white, ipelting, 
pleasant, perfumed, excellent. It ripens in March. Fig- 
ured PI. 74, of the AnndUs generaks des Sciences, — Base, 

LOWELL. Mr. Knight. [E.l 

A new pear raised by Mr Knight, and so named by him 
for the Hon. John Lowell to whom the tree was sent in 1823. 
Mr Knight observes ^ Our climate is hardly warm enough 
for it, but in yours I think it will prove excellent, and a 
very productive variety." 

MONARCH. Thompson. Mr Knight. [E.] 

A new pear, middle sized; obovate; of a yellow brown 
color; beurre and excellent. A good bearer. January. 
Originated by Mr Knight, who sent it in 1832 to Mr Lowell 
and the Mass. Agri. Soc. The Monarchy says Mr Knight, 
** in my estimation, and that of a great many others, is with- 
out a rival as a dessert fruit, of a high musky flavor. — ^The 
Monarch grows so fast, and bears so well, that 1 am plant- 
ing it for perry, convinced it will make a very fine liquor. 
This and the Altharpe Crassanne^ will not be excelled by 
any other varieties in your climate ; both grow rapidly and 
bear abundantly." 

NE PLUS MEURIS. Thompson. 

A fruit of medium size ; roundish ; of a brown color, 
russetted; beurre and excellent. November to March. 
One of the best of late pears. 

•NEWTOWN VIRGALIEU. M. [A.] 

The tree grows very crooked, bending by the weight of 
its fruit. A large pear of a yellow color, with a very short 
stalk. A middling fruit only for the table, but an excel- 
lent baking pear ; a most extraordinary bearer, and recom- 
mended for extensive cultivation. 
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*PASSE COLMAR. 

FoHDAHTE DB Pakisil, > Qf Van Hons, according Pom. Mag. 

Passk Colmar Epuixusk, 5 

BsDRRE Colmar dit Prec£L, Hort. Soc. Cat. 

FOHDANTX DE MoNS, ThomOSOn. D*AlfAlfA8, lb. 

C01.MAR Hardxnpoht, lb. Marotte Sucre Jaune. 

A most superior new pear raised by counsellor Harden- 
pont at Mons. This vaiiety was sent by Mr Knight to the 
Hon. John Lowell in 1823 and has been by him liberally 
disseminated. The fruit is middle sized, conical, flattened 
at the crown ; the stalk an inch long, moderately thick, 
slightly sunk ; the skin at maturity yellowish sprinkled 
with russet, stained with red next the sun ; the flesh yellow- 
ish, melting, beurre, juicy, very rich and most excellent. 
With us it proves a most delicious variety, and very extra- 
ordinary productive. John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury exhib- 
ited in 1830 a branch two feet in length containing thirty 
one pears and weighing nine and a half pounds. It ripens 
in November and may be preserved till February, and is 
recommended for extensive cultivation. 

PENGETHLY. Mr Knight, [E.J 

*' A large dark brown pear, quite new and now ripe." 
This pear was originated by Mr Knight, and scions were 
sent by him in February, 1832, to Mr Lowell and the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society. 

PETRE'. [A.] Philad. Hort. Trans. Col. Carr. 

This native fruit is described as, *' large, fair, melting, 
and of delicious flavor ; it ripens in September, and keeps 
till late in winter." " The tree was planted by the elder 
John Bariram, in 1736, and has been in full bearing 
seventy years, and has probably yielded four hundred 
bushels of fruit, which has frequently sold for f 5 a bushel." 

PRESENT DE MALINES. Braddick. Loudon. 

Rather large ; somewhat Bon Chretien shaped, smooth 
and of a beautiful yellow throughout ; a melting pear of a 
rich and musky flavor, and excellent quality. The tree 
is healthy, of vigorous growth, falls early into fruit, and 
promises to bear abundantly, and is a good fruit for keep- 
ing. Raised by the Count de Coloma of Malines. 

PRINCE DE PRINTEMPS. Braddick. Loudon. 

A new Flemish variety procured by Mr Braddick of M. 
Stoffels of Malines in 1819. Below medium size, turbi- 
13a 
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oate, of a green color, melting, angary and excellent. It 
keeps till March. 

ROI DE ROME. Chev. Parmentier. Van Mons. 

A pear of middle size, melting, and of good flavor. It 
ripens in December and January. Originated inFlanders 
by the Abbe Duquesne. 

ROUSELENCH. Thompson. [E.] 

Large, oblong ; of a pale green color ; beurre and ex- 
cellent. January and February. A great bearer. Raided 
by Mr Knight and sent by him in 1^3, to the Hon. John 
Lowell. 

SABINE, of the French. Thompson. 
Poire D'Austrasie. Jaminette. Colmar Jahinbtte. Syns 
. of Thompson. 

Medium sized, obo?ate ; color green and brown ; 

beurre, and good. A good bearer and nearly first rate, 

November to January. 

SURPASSE ST GERMAIN Braddick. Van Mons. 

A new Flemish pear raised by Dr Van Mons ; rather 
irregular ; oblong ; rounded at the crown, tapering 
towards the stalk ; of a green and brown color, and 
according to Mr Braddick an excellent winter fruit. 

• SYLVANGE VERTE. M. Pierard. Hon. J. Lowell. 
The green sylvange is a most superior pear, it originated 
at the village of Sylvange, near Verdun, in France, at 
what period is uncertain. This variety was sent by Mr 
Knight in 1823 to the Hon. John Lowell, who has proved 
it, and agrees with M. Pierard that it is one of the very 
best of pears, and a most exubera^^ bearer, even to a 
fault. Some of the specimens produced by. Mr Lowell 
and Mr Parsons of Brighton have weighed eleven and 
thirteen ounces — this variety has been by them dissem- 
inated, with their wonted liberality. This excellent 
pear fully corresponds with the description of M. Pierard. 
The fruit is rather large, varying in form, irregular in its 
outline, swollen towards the middle, flattened at the crown, 
rounded towards the stalk, or terminates by a very blunt 
point ; of a bright green color in the shade, dark green 
next the sun ; the whole skin rough, with dark spots or 
specks. The stalk is short, slender, obliquely inserted ; 
the eye small, and but slightly depressed in a knobby 
cavity. The flesh is greenish near the skin^, white in the 
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centre, of a soft, saccharine, and pecoliarlj agreeable 
fiavor. It Tipens in October and will keep till into winter. 
M. Pierard adds that it reqaires a sheltered situation, and 
not a strong soil. 

VICOMPTE DE SPOELBERCH. Van Mens. 

Extract from an article written by Dr Van Mons in the 
Revue des Revues, inserted by the Hon. H. A. S. Dear- 
born. The size varies according to the quantity produced. 
Its form is nearly spherical, swollen and flattened near the 
eye, contracted towards the stalk. The skin is thick and 
rough, of a brownish red next the sun, with purple spots ; 
on the opposite side deep green. The flesh is buttery, 
saccharine, full of agreeable and sprightly juice, and very 
high flavored. This excellent pear is decidedly a winter 
fruit, and sometimes keeps till spring. It was raised by 
Dr Van Mons. 

WINTER CRASSANNE. Mr Thompson, [E.] 

A new pear raised by Mr Knight, and sent by him in 
1832, to the Hon. John Lowell and the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. Very large, turbinate of a greenish 
yellow and brown color; buerre and excellent. January. 

WINTER NELIS. Pom. Mag. 
La Bonne Malinxb, Mr Knight. Pom. Mag. London Hort. 

Trans. 
Nklis D'Hiyer. Bonne de Malines, Hort. Trans. 

A new variety raised by M. Nelis of Malines. Sent by 
Mr Knight in 1823, to the Hon. John Lowell. Repre- 
sented as a most excellent winter pear. Rather above the 
middle size, obovate, obtuse at the stalk, which is thick 
and over an inch long ; the skin yellowish, sometimes 
covered with russet brown ; the flesh yellowish, melting, 
buttery, juicy, very rich and high flavored. Equal to 
the Chaumontelle. None call it a great bearer. 



CULTIVATION. 

The pear tree is raised from seed or from sackers. 
The seeds should be sown in the same manner as directed 
for apples ; apd as they incline to grow with a tap root. 
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some recommend that they should be transpltnte^ mto 
beds when but two inches in height, to force them to 
throw out lateral roots : others defer this operation until 
they are a year old^ when they are taken up, deprived of 
their tap roots, and transplanted into beds, where they are 
suffered to remain a year or two ; after which they are 
again transplanted to the nursery rows, and their manage- 
ment afterwards, is not unlike that of apples. 
' The pear tree in the climate of New England is not so 
easily nurtured from the seed as the apple ; their long tap 
roots expose them to be thrown out of the earth by 
the frosts of winter. But afterwards they resist the most 
severe cold. 

Grafting anj> Inoculating. — The most durable stocks 
for grafting and inoculating are the pear. ''Dubreuil," 
says Loudon, '* recommends the quince stock for clayey 
and light soils, and the free stock pear for chalky and 
silecious soils.'' He further informs us that " grafted 
on the white thorn, [which like the quince renders them 
dwarfish,] pears come very early into bearing, continue 
prolific, and in respect to soil, will thrive well on a strong 
clay ; which is unsuitable to those on quinces and wildings. 
But they are supposed to have an unfavorable influence on 
the fruit, in rendering it small and hard." By grading or 
inoculating on the quince, pear trees come much sooner 
into bearing, their productiveness is increased, the good 
quality of the fruit is not changed, but the size and 
longevity of the tree is diminished. Such pear trees 
are termed dwarfs. This mode is extensively adopt- 
ed in France ; but all kinds of pears will not grow on 
the quince stock. Those dwarfs trained in the form 
of a distaff, are called in that country Quenouilles ; for 
the mode of training which, and also for a new mode of 
dwarfing the pear, see the former part of this work. 

Soil. The pear flourishes in rich soils and gentle de- 
clivities ; they will succeed in the most common, deep, 
dry soil, and throw out numerous lateral shoots. But they 
do not flourish in moist situations ; in a cold, strong, 
moist, soil, with a clayey subsoil, they throw out very fbw 
lateral roots, the fruit is not so fair, nor of so good a qual- 
ity,, and the trees are not so long lived. They will even 
grow in poor soils and in the clefts of rocks. 

With respect to distance, the some observations to be 
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found uoder the head of Apple, may here apply. But the 
pear from its pyramidal form, requires much less space. 
Twenty feet in suitable poils is a good distance ; but less 
answers in poorer soils. But QuenauiUes, are said to an- 
swer even at four or five feet distance, producing large crops ; 
a^d as they occupy but little space, and come suddenly into 
bearing, they are for profit, said to be extensively cultivated 
in France. Pears produced on quince stocks are said to 
be much improved in flavor ; all but winter fruit, which in 
some cases, is said to become worse. 

The young luxuriant shoots of the pear tree, by being 
bent downwards, generally produced the finest possible 
bearing wood for the second year — and by grafting on the 
quince and bending the branches, fruit may be produced 
from a seedling pear in the third or fourth year from the 
seed, which in the common course would require from 
seven to fourteen years. [See Introduction, Section viii. 
Subs. 3d.] 

As to standards (pyramids) very little pruning is neces- 
sary, except taking out those few limbs that interfere, keep- 
ing the head open, and the tree well balanced. 

The diseases and enemies of the pear tree are few.] — 
They are as follows. 

1st. The Slug-Worm, I have given directions for the 
destruction of this insect under the general head of Insects, 

2d. The worm which in summer envelopes the leaves 
and branches with its silken covering, devouring the leaf 
to a skeleton. These are to be removed, together with 
the leaves on which they are found feeding, and destroyed. 

3d. Curculio. An account of this insect is to be found 
under the general head of Insects. 

4th. The insect called the White Mealy Insect. See 
also inlets, under the general head. 

5th. Blight, or as it is sometimes called ^re-5/i^A^, is a 
malady not very common, which sometimes affects the pear 
tree during the months of June and July, causing the tree, 
or a portion of its branches, suddenly to turn black, with 
a mortal affection ; its leaves wither at once, as by a stroke 
of the sun, and in a few hours become of a brown or black 
color. Mr Lowell is persuaded that this disease is caused 
by an insect, called the Scolytus pyri. He observes, '* on 
the first appearance of this disease, I instantly sawed off 
all the limbs affected, and proceeded to examine them. I 
18a» 
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found at last the enemj, not ai the point where death en- 
sued, but some inches below it. The insect was irer j small, 
and apparently incapable of such extensive mischief, but 
the effect was certain, and the manner of producing that 
effect was obvious. It had eaten a complete circle of the 
alburnum, or sap-wood, not exceeding the size of a knit- 
ting needle, so as completely to intercept the passage of the 
sap." This insect was shown by Mr Lowell to the late 
Professor Peck, and in the account of the insect which was 
soon after published in the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository, the Professor observed, that the mischievous effects 
of this insect may be observed in June and July, and that 
the dead part of the branches should be cut off with- 
out delay and burnt. Mr Lowell has stated [New England 
Farmer, vol. v. p. 2,] that by steadily pursuing the system 
of cutting off the limbs many inches below the apparent 
injury, and burning them, the insects have been extirpated 
from his estate. 

The account of Professor Peck was republished in the 
New England Farmer, Vol. ii. p. 42. Some writers have 
attributed this disease to a stroke of the sun. Others attrib- 
ute it to manuring too high, some to excessive moisture at 
the roots, and too much pruning, which is supposed to cause 
a surfeit and produce a stagnation. But all agree that the 
only remedy is to saw off the limb. 



Q U I N C E. — (^ Cydonia.) 

The Quince tree is a spreading tree of low growth, its 
limbs generally distorted ; the leaves are roundish or ovate, 
entire, their petioles short ; the flowers are large, pale red 
or white, the fruit a pome, roundish oblong or ovate ; the 
skin is downy ; of a green, yellow or orange color ; the pulp 
firm, of a harsh, astringent, and aromatic flavor. It is said 
to be a native of Austria, of Candia, and other parts of 
Europe. According to Goropinus, ** quinces were the Gol- 
den apples of the Hesperides, and not oranges, as some 
commentators pretend." — Phillips, 
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The quince is not eliten in a raw state, bat is hi^hlj es- 
teemed in cookery ; preserved in sugar thej are delicious ; 
but previous to being thus preserved they should be immers- 
ed for ten minutes in boiling water, this prevents them 
from becoming hard ; mixed with apples in pies, they com- 
municate a fine flavor. They are also made into marma- 
lade by the confectioners. 

'* One quart of the juice of quinces, mixed with one 
pound of sugar and fermented, afS>rds a dilicious wine ; 
on adding to the same quantity, one pint of the best French 
brandy, and four ounces of sugar, a celebrated Hqueuris 
prepared^ on the continent, which is greatly prized as a 
cordial ^nd stomachic, when taken in the small quantity of 
two or three -spoonfuls before breakfast." — i>mn. Eney, 

Phillips relates the case of a gentleman completely cured 
of an asthmatic complaint of long standing, by the use of 
Quince Wine, made after the following receipt. " The 
quinces are cut open and deprived of their seeds, for these 
communicate an unpleasant flavor. After being ground 
fine, a gallon of water is to be added to every gdlon of 
pomace ; after standing a day or two it is pressed ; and ta 
ev^y gallon of liquor thus produced, three and a quarter 
pounds of good moist sugar is added. The liquor is placed 
in casks which are to be stopped quite close till March, 
when it is racked off, and bottled in the second year/' 

VARIETIES. 

Orange Quince, Jfaft/orma or Apple Quince, is a large, 
roundish, beautiful fruit, ripening in November. The 
leaves are oval and woolly the lower side. 

Oblong or Pear Qcince. Obl&nga. This fruit is 
pear shaped, lengthened at the base. Leaves oblong ovate. 

Portugal Quince. Lusitqnica. This fruit is of a 
variable form, sometimes pear shaped ; very juicy and 
astringent ; it is highly esteemed. Loudon states that it is 
rather a shy bearer. Leaves obovate, woolly above. 

To thi^ list may be added the Winter Quince, and the 
French Musk Quince, and the following. 

Japan Quince. Cydonia Japonica, ox Japan Peat^, 
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Pyrus Japaniea. A shrab growiDg six or eight feet in 
height ; branches contorted and thorny ; leaircMi small, oval 
oblong, of a dark shining green. Its flowers splendid, of 
a fine scarlet, an inch and a half in diameter, and produced 
in clusters early in April. A native of northern Asia, and 
one of the most ornamental plants of the season, and very 
hardy. The fruit is of good size, but is not thought «qaal 
to the other varieties. There is a variety with white dou- 
ble flowers — and another with double red flowers. 

Chinese Quince. Cognassier de la China, N. Dnh. 
PI. 165. A new ornamental variety •—* unlike all others. 
This fruit is as singular as superb ; blossoms fifteen to 
eighteen lines in diameter; of a fine rose color ; their od^ 
that of violets. Leaves obovate, stiff, pointed, finely serra- 
ted, shining green above, becoming reddish in autumn, 
downy beneath. The fruit is oblong, truncated, regular; 
the skin smooth, yellowish green ; the flesh is yellowish, 
dry, coarse grained, harsh, austere ; its juice acid and not 
abundant. This fruit seldom arrives at maturity in the 
climate of Paris. But hopes are entertained that by plant- 
ing the seeds, new and fine varieties will be produced, 
which will ripen in due season. 



CULTIVATION. 



The quince is raised from the seeds, from layers and 
firom cuttings, planted in a moist soil. The valuable vari- 
eties are propagated by grafting or inoculation. Quinces 
are extensively used in France as stocks on which are 
inoculated pears. This is said to improve the quality and 
productiveness of the Beurre or Butter Pears, especially 
the summer and autumn kinds. But breaking or winter 
pears are seldom or but rarely inoculated on the quince 
stock, as th^y are not improved. 

Soil, Situation, Pruning. Quinces require a rich, 
moist soil, and a sheltered situation. They flourish near 
brooks and rivulets. They require little pruning, except 
taking out old useless wood and useless suckers, and eight 
or ten feet asunder is a good distance. Like the apple tree 
they are liable to the attacks of the borer. The same 
remedies are equally effectual. 
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PEACH. {Amygdaba Persica.) 



The peach tree is a tree below the middlie size, with 
spreading branches, of rapid growth. The leaves smooth, 
lanceolate, serrated ; the flowers are sessile, their calyces 
reddish, corollas pale or dark red ; the frilit a drupe of a 
roundish form, sometimes pointed, with a longitudinal 
suture or groove ; the skin is downy in the peach, but 
smooth in the nectarine, its color varying from white or 
yellow to red and violet ; the pulp thick, fleshy, or succu- 
lent, white or yellowish, sometimes red ; juice sweet, or 
subacid, and abundant, of a grateful and delicious flavor ; 
stone hard, ovate, pointed, compressed, irregularly furrow* 
ed ; the kernel bitter. Tlie tree blossoms in April ; the 
fruit ripens from July to late in autumn. The tree is 
not of long duration. Persia is. considered the original 
country of the peach, although it is said to have been 
cultivated flrom time immemorial in most parts of Asia. 
Sickler asserts, according to Loudon, that " in Media, it 
u deemed unwholesome ; but when planted in Egypt, it 
becomes pulpy, delicious and salubrious." The peach 
according to Columella, when brought from Persia into 
the Roman Empire, possessed deleterious qualities ; which 
Mr Knight concluded to have arisen from those peaches 
being only swollen almonds, (tuberes) or imperfect peaches ; 
and which are known to abound in the prussic acid. 
The best peaches in Europe are at present grown in Italy 
on standards." 

The best peaches of France, according to Phillips, are 
those produced at Montreuil, a village near Paris, where 
the whole population are exclusively employed in their 
cultivation, and by this have been maintained for several 
ages. They are cultivated here on lime-whited walls of 
great extent. Their climate requires it. 

Id the United States they flourish as in their native 
land — ^producing fruit of an excellent quality, wherever 
the maize or Indian corn will ripen to maturity. In New 
Jersey there are those who cultivate this fruit exclusively ; 
and at Shrewsbury on a single plantation 10,000 bushels 
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are annually produced for the New York market. It 
is also extensively cultivated in the Middle, Southern and 
Western States, for the purposes of distillation; on the 
refuse of the orchard or distillery, numerous swine are 
fattened. 

Uses. The peach is not only a first rate dessert fruit, 
but it makes a delicious preserve. In cooking the most 
delicious pies are made o^ them. For this purpose they 
require no preparation ; they are used whole, simply placed 
in deep layers, sprinkled with sugar, and enveloped in the 
pastry ; no further additions are necessary ; the stone or 
kernel communicates its flavor, which is superior to that of 
the costly spices. Peaches are preserved by drying, and 
in this state they may be long preserved ; and thus pre- 
pared, they may be either eaten at the dessert like raisins, 
figs, and prunes, or used in cooking ; and might form a 
valuable article for sea stores or for exportation. I will 
here describe three modes of drying ; and will suggest, 
that in drying them indoors, the furnace should be placed 
in the cellar, and the drying effected in the apartment 
above by an ascending current of heated air. 

In some of the Southern States the drying process is 
facilitated by a previous scalding. This is effected by 
immersing baskets of the fruit a few minutes in kettles 
of boiling water. They are afterwards halved, the stone 
separated, and being laid with the skins downwards, the 
drying is effected in the sun in three days of good weather. 
They then may be stored in boxes. 

In France as we are informed, peaches and other fraits 
are thus dried whole. The peaches or other fruits being 
pared, are boiled for a few minutes in a syrup consisting 
of one pound of sugar dissolved in three quarts of water, 
and afler being drained by being laid singly on broad 
dishes, they are placed in the oven af^er the bread is 
taken out, and when sufficiently dry they are packed in 
boxes. The following is the mode of drying practised by 
Hr Thomas Bellangee, of Egg Harbor, New Jersey. He 
has a small house provided with a stove, and drawers in 
the sides of the house lathed at their bottoms, with void 
intervals. The peaches should be ripe and cut in two, 
not peeled, and laid in a single layer on the laths, with 
their skins downward, to save the juice. On shoving in 
the drawer, they are soon dried by the faot_air produced by 



the stove. In this way great quantities maj, successively, 
in a single season be prepared , with a very little expense 
in the preparation of the building and in fuel. 

Wine of superior flavor may be made from peaches — 
for this purpose the stones are separated, the pulp is finely 
braised and intimately incorporated with a proportion of 
water and brown sugar. After remaining in the vat from 
twelve to twentyfour hours and being occasionally stirred, 
the liquor is separated by straining and by pressure, alid 
barrelled. JVtr Gourgas however has recommended to in- 
c<Mporate the pulp and water by boiling ; after straining 
add sugar, and after standing twelve hours, the clear liquor 
is poured from tiie sediment, into the cask which is now 
to be bunged down. 

From the kernels, according to Bosc, an oil is drawn, 
possessing all the qualities of the oil of almonds. 

The leayes steeped- in brandy communicate their flavor, 
and the liquor thus prepared is used in every preparation 
in cookery instead of foreign spices. And according to 
Phillips a liquor resembling the delicious Noyeau, is pre>- 
pared by steeping peach leaves in white brandy ; tiiis 
liquor is sweetened with sugar candy and fined with 
milk, and is difficult to be distinguished from the genuine 
Noyeau of Martinico. The leaves, if I am not mistaken, 
contain prussic acid ; but so does the bitter almond ; and 
this last article forms the basis of the Noyeau, which is 
prepared in Boston. Creme de Noyeau may also be pre- 
pared by adding to a pound of peach kernels coarsely 
bruised, a pound of bruised cherrystones, stones and all ; 
three iind a half or four gallons of the best brandy, two 
gallons of water, and five pounds of sugar. Add to each 
quart of liquor, two grains of bruised pepper, and eight 
drachms of bruised cinnamon. After the whole has stood 
three days, it is strained through flannel and bottled for 
use. Olivier asserts, [according to Bosc in Nouveau Cours 
Complet d' Agriculture,] that the inhabitants of Scio 
employ the leaves in dying silk of a deep green. They 
are also employed in medicine as a vermifuge, febrifuge, 
&c. Collected in autumn, they are used in the prepara- 
tion of leather ; and from the wood of the peach tree the 
color called rose pink is said to be produced. 

A good peach possesses a thin skin, the flesh thick and 
firm, abounditig in a sugary, vinous, and high flavored 
juice ; the stone small. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

The systematic classification of peaches, first begun by 
Miller and Dahamel, and afterwards greatly improved by 
Mr Robertson (See Lond. Hort. Trans. toI. hi. p. 384,] 
was brouffht still nearer to perfection by the Count Lelieur, 
by the Editors of the Bon Jardinier, and by Mr Lindley.. 
The systems of these last named, differ not, however, from 
each other, very essentially. 

The peach and the nectarine, both considered by the 
French writers as one and the same fruit, yet form separate 
classes. They have been divided into four classes — 1st, 
the Peches, freestone peaches, or those whose flesh separ- 
ates firom the stone ; — 2d, the Pavies, clingstone peaches, 
or those whose flesh adheres to the stone ; — 3d, the Peckes 
Hss€, smooth peaches or Freestone nectarines ; — 4th, the 
Brugnons, or clingstone nectarine. The flowers form three 
divisions, accordingly as they vary in size ; they are also 
distinguished by their color ; and the leaves, firom the dif- 
ference in their formation, are divided into three classes. 
Thus by these various distinctions, together with the vary- 
ing qualities of the fruit itself, and the variation in the 
growth of the tree, the accurate observer will be enabled 
with facility, if not with certainty, to identify and to des- 
cribe any particular variety. 

The form of the glands, and their position, are distinctly 
visible with the complete formation of the leaf; they re- 
tain their character permanently, till the leaf falls in au- 
tumn. The globose glands are to be found on the foot^ 
stalks one, two or more, and one, two, or more on the 
points of the serratures. The reniform glands are also 
situated, some on the footstalks, but those on the leaves, 
grow within the serratures ; they connect together seem- 
ingly, the upper and lower teeth of the serratures ; the 
leaves of very vigorous branches have a greater number 
of glands than are produced on the leaves of the globose 
varieties. Sometimes however, glands are only discerni- 
ble on the leaves produced by branches of vigorous growth. 
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VARIETIES. 

Class I. Includes Freestones^ or Peaches which part 
freely from the stone. This class is divided into two sec- 
tionsy and three subsections. 

Class IT, Includes the Pavies or Clingstones, arranged 
in the order of their maturity. 

A.BBR9TIATION9. 

S. Denotes those leaves which are Berrated and having no glands. 

R. Denotes, those leaves whose glands are rtnififrjit. 

G. Denotes those leaves which have globose glands. 

L. As applied to the flowers, denotes that they are large. 

M. Denotes that those flowers to which it is applied are of medium 

size. 
S. As applied to flowers, denotes that they are amaU. 
p. Denotes that the flowers to which it is applied are of a p<de color 
r. Red. d. Dark 



CLASS I. — SECTION I. 

Freestone peaches, chiefly of French origin, arranged 
in the order of their maturity as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained on the best authority. As to the remaining free- 
stones which are not described in this section ; finding it 
difficult if not impossible to ascertain the true comparative 
times of their maturity, I have placed them in a separate 
section. 

RED NUTMEG. 

AvAHT p£GHB RouGB, of the French. 
The growth of this tree is exceedingly slow, its habits 
dwarfish. The fruit is bright scarlet next the sun ; globu- 
lar and very smiill ; it is sweet, juicy and good. Middle 
of July; only valuable for its early maturity. 

WHITE NUTMEG. 

Ataht Peche Blanchs, Bon Jard. 

The tree is feeble and of delicate growth ; fruit small, 
round, always white, juicy and sweet. It ripens in July, 
and is only cultivated for its precocity. [Leaves S. Flow- 
ers L. p.] 

14 
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♦EARLY ANNE. 

Aya-nt Pechx Blajtchx, of French. Ahhe. 

The trees of this variety are of feeble growth ; the yoang 
wood is subject to mildew. Fruit small, white, globular ; 
the flesh white, melting, saccharine, and good. The chief 
merit is its ripening early. August. [Flowers L.] 

PETITE MIGNONNE. Duh. PI. ci. 

Double de Trotes. 

The tree is of feeble growth, and productive. The 
fruit is very small, round, its suture deep, a small point 
at its summit ; the skin downy, fine, pale yellow, but red 
next the sun ; the flesh melting and white, but red next 
the stone ; juice abundant, a little sweet, vineuse and 
of the best quality. Last of July. [Leaves R. Flow* 
ers M.] 

EARLY MIGNONNE. Bon Jard. 

MiGNONHE Hative, Bod Jard. 1828, p. 293. 
A variety of the Grosse Mignonne, but much smaller ; it 
is sometimes pointed at its summit. [Leaves G. Flowers L. ] 

EARLY PURPLE. N. Duh- Bon Jard. 

Pourpre' Hative. La Vineuse. Peche du Vin. Ibid. 

One of most beautiful of peaches ; encompassed by a 
middling suture ; of a globular form, flattened at the base ; 
its height twentysix lines. Flowers large, and brighter 
than those of the Grosse Mignonne ; the fruit large, and 
of a deeper red ; the flesh equally melting, and fine, vin- 
ous and high flavored. August. 

♦GROSSE MIGNONNE. 

Mignonne, Grosse Mingonne, Veloute'e de Merlet, of the 
French. 

Grimwood's New Rotal George, Early Vxhetard. 

Royal Kensington. Pom. Mag. Lind. 

Vineuse de Fromentin. Thompsoii. Transparent. Ibid. ' 

Rotal SouTERAiN. Ibid. Pourpre de NoRX indie. Ibid. 

Belle BeautIc'. Ibid. 

Morris' Red Rareripe. 

This last synonyme I have added on the autiiority of a 
gentleman near Boston, of great intelligence and experir 
ence. This peach, exhibited by Mr Vose, has been ad« 
judged as deserving the premium of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for one or two successive years, and 
is probably one of the most beautiful and delicious varie- 
ties in cultivation. The fruit is large, depressed ; hollow 
at the summit, its suture moderately deep. The skin 
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slightly downy; of a fine deep red next the sun, marbled 
on a yellow ground towards the shade. The flesh pale 
yellow, rayed with red next the stone, melting, juicy, of a 
rich vinous flavor; the stone rugged, ovate. Last of 
August. [Leaves G. Flowers L. d. r.] 

VINEUSE DE FROMENTIN. N. Duh. 

The leaves are large and finely serrated ; the tree vig- 
orous and hardy. The fruit large, very downy, rather 
long ; divided by a deep suture, terminating in a point ; 
of a beautiful deep red next the sun ; the flesh white, 
marbled next the stone with red; juice sweet, high flavor- 
ed, with vinous acid, and very good. The stone is large, 
oblong, acuminate. It ripens early in September, and is 
one of the best of peaches. This is not the Vineuse de 
Fromentin of Noisette, which ripens the 15th of August. 

BELLE BEAUCE. N. Duh Pi. cccxiv. 

So named for M. J. Beauce of Montreuil. A variety of 
the Grosse Mignonne. The fruit is very large and beau- 
tiful ; round, divided by a deep suture, flattened at the 
summit ; color fine yellow in the shade, laved with a beau- 
tiful bright red next the sun, and downy ; the flesh white, 
very fine, melting ; yellowish, streaked with red near the 
stone ; juice abundant, sweet, excellent. The stone is 
large and red. Last of August. 

MIGNONNE FRISE'E. Bon Jard. N. Duh. 

PSCHER A FLEUR FrISE'e. N. Duh. 

The tree is vigorous; the fruit has all the beauty and 
excellent qualities of the Grosse Mignonne, and is evi- 
dently a variety of that kind. The stone is rough, of a 
deep red color and retains shreds of the flesh when separ* 
ated. This singular new variety ripens the last of August. 

BELLEGARDE. 

Noire de Montreuil, Galandi. Bon Jard. 

Violet HATiTE^of some English Authors. 

Smooth Leaved Royal George, of some. Thompson. 
The tree is vigorous and productive ; the fruit is of 
medium size, much colored, and almost black ; the flesh 
resembles the Belle de Vitry ; it is Arm, saccharine, vi- 
neuse, and one of the best of peaches. It ripens in August. 
[Leaves G. Flowers p.] 

WHITE MAGDALEN. 

BJagdeleiite Blanche. Bon Jard. 

The tree is vigorous ; the fruit is large, white, slightly 
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red next the sun; the flesh white, fine, melting, and 
agreeably musky. It ripens in August. A fruit of mid- 
dling quality with us. [Leaves S. Flowers L. p.] 

•MALTA. 

Pec BE Malte, Duh. Belle de Pabi». Bon Jard. 

Malte de Norhahbie. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Italian Peach, of Mil. according to the Pom. Mag. 

The fruit is above the medium size ; pale yellowish 

green; but next the sun somewhat marbled with pur* 

plish red ; globular, a little flattened, encircled with a 

slightly depressed suture; flesh yellowish, juicy, rich, 

vinous and of superior flavor. An excellent and most 

productive variety, ripening in September. [Leaves S. 

Flowers L. p.] 

♦YELLOW ALBERGE. 

Alberge Jauntb, Peche Jaune,Rousanne. 

Saint Laurent Jaunb. Bon Jard. 

Petite Rocssanne. Bon Jard. 

RosANNA. Lindlej. Alberge. Coze. 

A middle sized globular fruit, of a yellow color in the 
shade, deep red next the sun. A deep suture extends 
from summit to base. The flesh deep yellow, but red 
next the stone, melting, ^uicy, rich, sweet, vinous and ex- 
cellent. A superior fruit, ripening in August. 

BELLE CHEVREUSE. Duh. R. M. 

Chevreuse Hatiye, Bon Jard. p. 296. 
Early Chevreuse. 

The fruit is large, inclining to oblong, sometimes point- 
ed ; yellowish in the shade, marbled with bright red next 
the sun ; the flesh white, but red next the stone ; melting, 
juicy, very sweet, vinous and excellent. August. [Leaves, 
R. Flowers, M.] 

RED MAGDALEN COURSON. Bon. Jard. 

Magdeleinp. db Coursoi?, Maodkleins Rouge. 
Paysanne, Bon Jard. p. 295. 

The tree is vigorous. The leaves have deep serratures 

and are without glands ; flowers large and pale. The fruit 

is rather large, round, of a beautiful red next the sun ; flesh 

firm and vinous. Beginning of September. [Leaves, S. 

Flowers, L. p ] 

BOURDINE. Bon. Jard. 1828, p, 296. 

BouRDin, Narbonke. 

Flowers small and imperfect, the leaves have globose 
glands. The fruit is large, round, sometimes pointed ; of 
a deep red next the sun ; the flesh is melting, sweety and 
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Tinous; its stone is small. It is productive in unshel- 
tered situations. Middle of Septeml»er. [Leaires, G. Flow* 
ers, S.] 

•BELLE DE VITRY. 

Admirable, Duh. Coze. R. M. 

A large fruit of a fine red eolor next the sun ; yellowish 
white in the shade ; the form globular, divided by a suture ; 
a broad deep cavity at its base ; the flesh is white, stained 
with red at the stone ; melting, juicy, sweet, vinous and 
excellent. A superior fruit. September. 

ISPAHAN. N. Duh. PL XXIV. 

Pbchkr d*Ispaha.n. lb. 

This singular tree was discovered in 1799, by Brugniere 
and Olivier, at Ispahan, the capital of Persia, in the vast 
Royal Gardens, where were concentrated most of the fruits 
of Asia. The branches are very slender and numerous, 
the leaves very narrow, finely serrated, of a delicate green 
color, and unlike those of any other variety known. The 
fruit is nearly sphericsd ; the skin of a whitish green ; 
slightly downy ; flesh greenish white, melting, and sepa- 
rates from the stone ; juice abundant and delicious. 

LATE CHEVEREUSE. N. Duh. 

Chxtereuse Tabdivx, N. Duh. PI. 238. 

The vigor of this tree is remarkable, its fertility extra- 
ordinary. The fruit should be thinned ; it is rather glob- 
ular, a little oblong, flat sided, and pointed ; but at matu- 
rity, of a fine form and good size. The skin downy, of a 
lively red, but next the sun a purple red; yellowish green 
in the shade ; the flesh white, streaked with red next the 
stone ; melting, very go6d ; juice sweet, sprightly and vin- 
ous. September. [Leaves large, S. Flowers, B.] 

DOUBLE FLOWERING. 

Peche ▲ Fleurs Doubles, Bon Jard. 

The leaves have reniform glands. The tree is culti- 
vated for the beauty of its flowers, which are often semi- 
double and very laurge. Fruit good and pretty numerous. 
September. 

LATE PURPLE. 

Pourpre'e Tardive, N. Duh. 

The tree is vigorous ; the leaves are strikingly crispy or 
frizzled in autumn, and by this distinguished. The fruit 
of medium size, round, and one of the most downy of all 

I4» 
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peaches ; often swoilen ob one eide ; il8 diameter twenty- 
eight lines ; skin thick, a little yellow in the shade, and laved 
with line deep red next the sun ; the juice high flavored 
and sweet ; the stone is oval, and small ; an excellent 
peach, the best of the season ; September. 

YELLOW ADMIRABLE, or APRICOT PEACH.— 

Bon. Jard. 1828, p. 3d3. 

Abricotb'b, Admikablb JAV]iE,PEeHB D'Oranob. 

Grossb Jauhe, Pbghb db BvBJki, Sahoalib Uermaphboditb. 

The leaves have reniform glands« Flowers large. The 
fruit is very large, yellow while immature, but at maturity 
a little laved with red next the sun ; the flesh firm, yellow, 
with a little of the flavor of the apricot. The climate of 
Paris is a little too cold to ripen this fruit to its full perfec- 
tion. But here it will without doubt prove excellent. — 
[Leaves, R. Flowers, L.] 

CARDINALE. N. Duh. PL ccxxxvu. 

Cardihale d£ Furstenberg. Thompfion. 

The fruit is medium sized, flattened at its summit ; swol- 
len on one side of the suture; the skin dull gray violet, very 
downy and hoary ; the flesh marbled with violet red, but 
slightly tinged with yellow next the stone ; not very juicy, 
and deficient in flavor ; good for preserving. It ripens at 
Paris from the 10th to the 20th of October. In warmer 
climates it is good, and in Italy excellent. [Leaves, S. 
Flowers, L. p.] 

DWARF ORLEANS. 

Pechbr Naih. N. Duh. PI. cccci. 

A singular and most diminutive tree. Flowers pale, 
large, and from twelve to fifleen lines in diameter. ^ The 
flesh juicy and generally bitter. This very ordinary fruity 
does not ripen till late, the middle of October ; it is only 
cultivated for curiosity ; and often cultivated in a pot and 
brought with its fruit to the table. [Leaves large, S.] 

♦NIVETTE. R.M. 

Vkloutbe Ta'rdite, Jard. Fruit, according to Bon Jard. 

The fruit is large, a little oblong, downy, green in the 
shade, and deep red next the sun ; the flesh firm, saccha- 
rine, and high flavored ; a most superior fruit and highly 
recommended. September. [Leaves, G. Flowers, S.] 

ROY ALE. Bon, Jard. Forsyth. Pom. Mag. 
Royal. Pom. Mag. t.73. 
The fruit much resembles the Admirable, it is very large, 
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globular, a little oblong ; pale yellowish green, but pale red, 
marbled with deeper red next the san, and downy ; a small 
point at its summit; the flesh white, melting, juicy, saccha- 
rine, and high flavored. It is red at the stone, from which 
it separates. September. [LeaTeSj G. Flowers, S.] 

•RED MAGDALEN. 

MAGDKI.IINX A MoTXHKX Fi.xuRS| Bon Jard. 
Magdkleine Rouox Tardive ov a Petite Fleurs. lb. 
RoTAi. George of the English, according to the Pom Mag. 
Millet's Mighonhe, Lockter's Mignonnb. lb. 
Nsw RoTAL Cbarlotti, Thomp. 

That the Red Magdalen and Royal George are identical, 

has been renewedly asserted by a gentleman hereof great 

observation and experience ; I have ventured therefore to 

restore the original, fOid suppress the English name of 

Royal George^ except as a synonyme. The young wood 

is liable to mildew. The fruit is large, globular, with a 

suture, moderately deep on one side ; dark purplish red 

next the sun, yellowish white in the shade, mottled with 

red at the junction of the colors ; the flesh white, rayed 

with red next the stone ; melting, juicy, and high flavored. 

Sept. [Leaves, S. Flowers, S.] 

•TETON DE VENUS. 

The tree is one of the most vigorous in its growth known, 
and very productive. The fruit is large, of a pale yeUow- 
ish green, but bright red darkly marbled next the sun ; 
form lobular, a little lengthened ; it is encircled by a 
broad deep suture, terminating in a large obtuse point at 
its summit ; the flesh melting, of a greenish yellow, but at 
the stone it is red ; and of a sweet and excellent flavor. It 
ripens early in October. There are two or three varieties 
bearing this name. This is the variety described in the 
New Duhamel,^and a most superior fruit. 



CLASS I. — SECTION II. 

It was found difficult if not impossible to arrange the 
remainder of this class in the perfect order of their matu- 
rity, as many of them are new, and the relative periods of 
th^ir maturity have never yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 
They are therefore divided into three subsections, arranged 
for the latitude of Boston. 
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Subs. I, Inclades Early Ptachts, or those which coba- 
mence ripening during August. 

Subs, IL Includes the Early Autumn^ or those which 
commence ripening early in September. 

Subs: III. Includes Laie Autumn, emd Autumn Peaches, 
also all those whose periods of maturity are unknown. 

SUBSECTION I. 

EARLY PEACHES, OR THOSE WHICH COMMENCE RIPBNINO 

DURING AUGUST. 

•COOLEDGE'S FAVORITE. 

Cooleoge's Earlt RfeD Rareripe. 

The tree is very vigorous and productive. A large, very 
handsome globular fruit ; pale in the shade, but of a fine 
red or crimson next the sun ; very melting, juicy, sweet, 
and of a vinous flavor. This fruit ripens very early, soon 
after the Early Ann ; and b esteemed a first rate fruit by 
the cultivators for the markets of Boston. It was originated 
by Mr Joshua Cooledge of Watertown, Mass. 

DOUBLE MONTAGNE, Lind. 

SioN. Forsyth. Early Double Mouhtain. 
MoRTAUBAV. Thompson. 

Middle sized, of roundish form ; color greenish white in 

the shade, pale red, marbled with deep red next the sun ; 

flesh white, melting, juicy, high flavored. Stone ovate, 

rugged. A beautiful and excellent fruit. [August?] 

[Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

•EARLY ROYAL GEORGE. 

A very large, handsome, and superior fruit, of a globular 
form ; of a yellow color in the shade, but of a fine deep red 
next the sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, saccharine, vinous, 
and most excellent. It ripens in August, and is one of the 
very best of all peaches, and a most productive kind. 

•EARLY RED RARERIPE OF RHODES. R. M. 

The fruit is large, of a deep red color, which covers 
most of its surface ; of a globular form ; the flesh stained 
to the stone with red ; meJtihg, juicy, rich, slightly acid^ 
vinoQs and excellent. An excellent firuit, and deserves to 
be recommended. 

EARLY YORK. S. H. S., Esq. 

A large fruit of an excellent quaKty. August. 
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EMPEROR OP RUSSIA. 

SCRRATED LSAP, Or UnI^UE. 

The tree grows slowly and is liable to mildew. The 
leaves are deeply and coarsely serrated, like the teeth of a 
saw. The fruit is unequally divided by a deep sutare ; its 
flavor good. It ripens in August. [Flowers S.] This 
variety, according to Mr Floy, was found wild in the woods 
of New Jersey. 

MAGDELEINE DE BOLLWILLER. Thompson. 

The fruit is of medium size, pale green in the fihade, 
deep red next the sun ; the flavor excellent. Early in 
September. [Aug. ?] [Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

MOUNTAINEER. Thompson. 

Raised from the Red Nutmeg and Early Violet Nec- 
tarine. The fruit is sometimes partly smooth ; the size 
large ; pale yellow in the shade, red next the sun ; of 
excellent flavor. Beginning of September. [August?] 
[Leaves G. Flowers L.] 

•OLDMIXON FREESTONE. 

A large peach, of a yellowish white color, with a fine 
red blush next the run ; the form a little oblong ; the flesh 
ifl sweet, rich, juicy and excellent. It ripens the last of 
August. A beautiful and superior variety. 

•RED RARERIPE, var. S. H. S., Esq. 

The leaf of this tree is smooth and without scrratures ; 
the fruit is large, its suture deep ; covered with minute 
specks or dots of red in the shade, but of a red color next 
the sun. This peach is decidedly one of the very best of 
all peaches. It ripens soon after the Nutmeg Peach ; and 
the tree is not liable to overbear. Early in August. 

SMOOTH LEAVED ROYAL GEORGE. Lind. 

The fruit is above the middle size, globular, depressed ; 
of a yellowish white color, but beautiful red or carmine 
next the sun. The flesh melting, yellowish white, but red 
near the stone ; juice very plentiful, sugary, and of a high 
vinous flavor. Stone small, rugged. Not only of the 
handsomest, but one of the best of Peaches. Mid41e of 
September. [August ?] [Leaves G. Flowers L. p. rose.] 

SPRING GRQVK Hort Trans. Pom. Mag. 

A medium sized fruit, of a globular form ; of a greenish 
yellow color, but bright crimson next the sun; the flesh 
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greenifth yellow to the stone ; jaicj, rich and high flavored. 
Very early. The fruit was raised by Mr Knight from a 
stone of the Early Purple hnd Red Nutmeg. [Leaves G. 
Flowers L. p.] 

SWEET WATER. 

A medium sized peach ; very juicy, sweet, and fine fla- 
vored. It ripens the beginning of August, about one 
week later than the Early Anne ; and is much larger than 
that variety and finer flavored. An American variety. 
[Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

SUBSECTION IL 

EARLY AUTUMN PEACHES, OR THOSE WHICH COMMENCE 
RIPENING EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 

DOUBLE SWALSH. Lind. 

SwALZE or SwoLZEy of Lang, according to Lindley. 

The fruit is middle sized, ovate. Its suture deep, swol- 
len on one side. The skin pale yellow, but bright deep 
red next the sun ; the flesh is soft, melting, and white, but 
pale red at the stone ; juicy and well flavored. It ripens 
at the time of the Grosse Mignonne. [Leaves R. Flowers 
S. red.] 

•GEORGE FOURTH. 

The fruit is of medium size, downy ; of a globular form, 
swollen on one side ; pale yellow in the shade, dark red 
next the sun ; the flesh pale yellow, but red next the stone ; 
of a rich and excellent flavor. This fine fruit originated 
according to Mr Floy, in the garden of Mr Gill, Broad 
Street, New York. [Leaves large, G. Flowers red, S.] 

♦HOFFMAN'S FAVORITE. 

A large round fruit ; pale in the shape, red next the sun ; 
the flesh juicy, sweet, vinous and excellent. Early in Sept. 

JACaUES. 

Roundish oblong, of good size ; of a yellowish color 
but red next the sun ; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, sweet, 
and good. Early in September. 

•MELLISH'S FAVORITE. 

A very beautiful and excellent fruit of good size and 
globular form ; fine yellow in the shade, of a fine deep 
crimson or purple color next the sun; juicy, rich, sweet, 
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of a superior flavor. It much resembles the WoBhingtoD. 
The tree is a great bearer. Early in September. * 

•MORRIS' WHITE RARERIPE, 

Morris' White Luscious. 

The fruit is large, round or oval ; of a delicate white 
color ; the flesh white, juicy ; flavor sweet, rich and ex- 
cellent. Middle of Sept. [Leaves R. Flowers S. p.] 

•SARGENT. 

So called from the name of a gentleman in Pearl Street, 
Boston, with whom this variety originated. The tree is of 
moderate growth, but very productive. The young wood 
extremity subject to mildew. A medium sized, round 
fruit ; of a jrellow color in the shade, slightly, red next the 
sun. The flesh is yellow, juicy, sweet and exceUent. A 
handsome and fine variety. Early in September. 

•SNOW PEACH. 

Sometimes called White Blossom. The tree is an abun- 
dant bearer. The fruit is of handsome size, round ; the 
skin very thin, white, and delicate ; the flesh very tender, 
juicy, sweet and delicious. A beautiful and excellent fhiit. 
There is another variety of Snow Peach, sometimes called 
White Blossom^ or Willow, The blosscmis very white, the 
tree resembles a willow; the fruit small, round, white; 
very juicy, tender, sweet, delicious. A most delicate and 
beautiful fruit, The tree a great bearer. 

•WASHINGTON RED FREESTONE. 

The tree is a vety great bearer ; the fruit is of good size, 
round ; of a fine yellow color in the shade, fine dark crim- 
son next the sun ; juicy, rich, of a sweet, vinous, and 
delicious flavor. A beautiful and superior fruit. Early in 
September. 

WELD'S FREESTONE. 

A very large, round fruit, of superior excellence ; of a 
dull yellow color in the shade, red next the sun ; of a rich, 
sweet, vinous, and delicious flavor ; handsome and very 
fine. A new fruit, raised by Mr Eben» Weld of Roxbury, 
and so named by the Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. Last pf September. 

WHITE MALACATUNE. Coxe. 

Wbtitb Rarerife. Coxe. 

A large fruit of extraordinary excellence ; of a pale 
yellowish white color; the flesh yellowish while, firm, 
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melting, rich, and of excellent flavor ; the stone is not nn* 
frequently cracked. Mr Coxe states that it is the most 
admired fruit of the season, which is August, and that if 
not too ripe, it makes a most delicious preserve. 

YELLOW OR RED CHEEK MALACATUNE. 

A large fruit, a little oblong ; of a deep yellow color in 
the shade, but dark red next the sun ; its flesh is melting, 
juicy, rich and excellent. Early in September. 

SUBSECTION in. 

LATE AUTUMN, AND AUTUMN PEACBSS INCLUDING ALSO ALL 
TROBS NEW VARIETIES WHOSE PERIODS OW MATURITY ARB 
NEITHER NAMED OR KNOWN. 

ENGLISH CHANCELLOR. 

Chancxlliere, of Duh. according to Pom. Mag. 

The fruit is large, n little oblong, rather downy; its 
suture well defined ; of a pale yellow color, but deep crim* 
son next the sun; marbled at the junction of the colors; 
the flesh yellowish whitej^ but red at the stone ; juicy, rich, 
and of a vinous fls^vor. [Leaves R. Flowers S. red.] 

CHINA FLAT PEACH. Hort Trans, vol. iv. p. 512. 

Java Peach. ' _ 

A moat singular peach. This description is from a fruit 
raised by John Braddick, Esq. This peach is said to be 
much cultivated and esteemed in China, and will probably 
succeed well with us. The diameter from the eye to the 
stalk is less, than three quarters of an inch,' and consists 
wholly of the stone and a skin which covers it. The 
thickness of its. sides is one inch and an eighth, while its 
transverse diameter is two inches and a half. The skin is 
pale yellow, mottled with red next the sun and <^vered with 
fine down. The flesh pale yellow, a beautifiil radiated 
circle of fine red surrounding the stone, which is flatly 
compressed, small, rough, -and irregular. The fruit is 
melting and good, being sweet and juicy, with a little 
Noyeau flavor and bitter aroma. 

COLUMBIA. . 

A large and very singular peach, with an extremely 
rough and thick skin, of a dull red color, marbled with 
blotches of a dark dusky red ; its form rather flattened, 
with a suture well defined ; the flesh yellow.^ melting, juicy, 
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rich, fibrous, and well flavored. September. This peach 
is a curiosity. Mr Coze, who probably originated this va* 
riety, calls it a fruit of uocomnion excellence. 

BUCKINGHAM MIGNONNE. Pom. Mag. 

BARRiNGToy. Pom. Mag. Lon. Hori. Cat. 

" Leaves crenated, with globose glands ; flowers large ; 
the fruit is large, roundish, somewhat elongated ; pale yel- 
lowish green, but deep red and marbled next the sun ; the 
flesh yellowish white, rayed with crimson next the stone ; 
melting, juicy and very rich ; a productive and handsome 
variety." 

•HEATH. 

Kenrick's Heath. 

This noble variety was received from the late Gen. Heath 
of Roxbury, of revolutionary memory, hence its name. 
The tree is very vigorous and productive, and is probably 
a native. The fruit is very large, oblong and beautiful ; 
specimens have frequently been seen weighing half a 
pound ; pale yellowish green in the shade, but beautiful 
deep crimson or violet next the sun ^ unequally divided by 
a slight suture, which terminates in a point : the flesh is 
melting, juicy, rich, vinous, agreeably acid and good. 
Middle of September. 

MIFFLIN'S PENNSYLVANIA. Col. Carr. 

In the absence of the true title, I have for the present 
adopted the above for a new native variety, received of Col. 
Carr, of Bartram's Botanic Garden. It is described as a 
fruit possessing remarkably fine qualities, and highly spoken 
of by the Philadelphia Horticultural Society. 

NOBLESSE. 

Mellish's Fatorits. Thompson. Vanguard. lb. 

The tree is of vigorous growth, and very productive ; 
The fruit is generally large and round, but sometimes ob- 
long, with a very small nipple ; marbled with red and dull 
purple next the sun ; the flesh is white, tinged with yellow ; 
white at the stone ; very sweet and melting, but perhaps 
less vinous than some others ; it ripens well and early. 
The stone is short, round, and very prominent, rough. 
[Leaves S. Flowers L. rose.] 

♦ORANGE PEACH. R. M., Egq. 
The fruit is large, of a globular form ; jof a fine yellow 
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color ; the flesh very sweet, JQiej, rich and excellent It i 

ripens about the middle of September. i 

•PRESIDENT. R. M.,Esq. « 

A large downy fruit, roundish, approaching to oblong ; ^ 

a shallow suture ; pale yellowish green, but red next the 
sun ; the flesh is whitish, juicy, mdting, rich and high fla- 
vored. The stone is large, pointed, rugged. With us this 
fruit is very superior. September. [Leaves G.] 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Col. Carr. 

A very fine large red peach, of excellent quality ; lately j 

originated near Philadelphia, from a stone brought by 
Lieut. Coxe of the Navy, from the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, in the Pacific Ocean. There are four varieties bear- 
ing the above title, and numbered from one to four inclu- • 
sive ; all large and fine. 

•VAN ZANDT'S. i 

The tree is of very vigorous growth ; the fruit is of me- 
dium size, round; color red and white, and handsome. 
The flesh melting, juicy, and of excellent flavor. This 
variety originated with Mr Van Zandt, of the State of New 
York. September. 

WEEPING PEACH. 

The branches of this variety droop, and its appearance 
resembles that of the Weeping Willow. For this pecu- 
liarity it is chiefly remarkable. The fruit has been de- 
scribed as of good size, of an oblong form, of a yellow 
color and good quality. 

•YELLOW RARERIPE. 

A large globular formed fruit ; the flesh is yellow, juicy, 
sweet and excellent. This superior variety ripens early in 
Sept. There are many varieties bearing this title. 

•YELLOW RED RARERIPE. 

The tree is a native, of very rapid growth. The fruit is 
of a large size, and globular form ; of a fine yellow or gol- 
den color in the shade, but dark purplish red next the sun ; 
the flesh deep yellow, rich, sweet, juicy and of a most deli- 
cious flavor. A first rate fruit. Ripe middle of Sept. 

MORRISANIA POUND. 

HoPFMAHS. 

The fruit is very large, round ; pale green in the shade, 
red next the sun ; very juicy and delicious, ripening late, 
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about .the middle of October. Mr Floy 8Ute» that this 
variety was received of Gouveneur Morris, of Morrisania, 
near New York, but it was originated by Martin Hoffmao, 
Esq. [Leaves, G. Flowers, S.] 



CLASS IL 



Clingstones or Paoies, or Peaches whose JUsh adheres to the 

stone ; arranged^ as nearly as eon he ascertained^ 

in the order of their maturity. 

This class of peaches, it b said, are preferred to all others 
by the inhabitants of warm climates. 

EARLY NEWINGTON. Coxe. 

A beautiful fruit, of medium size, and globular form ; of 
a white color in the shade, but red next the sun. The flesh 
juicy, rich and high flavored. The stone is small. Last 
of July. [Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

CONGRESS. R. M. Esq. 

A large fruit ; yellowish white in the shade, bright red 
next the sun ; juicy and of fine flavor. This variety may 
not prove a good bearer. August, September. [Leaves R. 
Flowers S.] 

•LAFAYETTE. 

A very beautiful fruit of a fine yellow color in the shade.; 
bright red next the sun ; juicy and of excellent flavor. 
The tree is a most productive and fine variety. August. 
Sometimes called Meiggs's Lafayette. 

♦SPANISH. C. 

A large, round fruit; of a pale color m the shade; red 
next the sun; very juicy, sweet, vinous and excellent 
Early in October. 

PAVIE JAUNE. N. Duh. PI. ccclxxxix. 

PeRSICA N£WTOffU,ib. 

Payie Albergb, PsRSEquE Jaws, Bon Jard. 

Yellow PERSsqus. 

The petioles have reniform glands; the fiiiit is very 
beautiful, very large, round, a little flattened at its summit, 
and marked with a groove ; its diameter thirtythree lines ; 
the skin is downy, yellow in the shade, of a very deep red 
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next the sun ; the flesh yellow, firm, not fibroas, and red or 
of a blood color next the stone ; the juice abundant, sweet 
and vinous. The stone is oral, obtuse, and of middling 
size. Ripe 12th September, at Paris ; excellent in warm 
summers. [Leaves R.] 

•OLDMIXON CLINGSTONE. R. M. Esq. 

This fruit is large, globular; pale yellow in the shade, 
but beautiful red next the sun ; the flesh yellowish white, 
very juicy, sweet, rich and fine flavored. An excellent and 
mQ9t productive variety. September. 

•OLD NEWINGTON. 

This fruit is large and globular ; pale yellow in the shade, 
but of a fine bright red next the sun, sometimes marbled 
with deeper red ; the flesh is yellowish white, very juicy, 
rich, sweet and well flavored. An excellent fruit, ripening 
in September, and productive. [Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

BRODIE'S. 

Large, rounds A very beautiful fruit, colored with fine 
red next the sun ; very juicy and fine. 

MAMMOTH. 

A large fruit of a pale color in the shade, red next the sun ; 
very juicy and fine. September. ^ 

•CATHERINE. R.M.Esq. Pom. Mag. 

Fruit large, round, variable ; color a beautiful red next 
the sun, marbled and dashed with darker shades ; pale yel- 
low in the shade ; flesh very white, tinged with yellow, but 
firm, of a deep crimson next the stone ; juice abundant, 
and of a very rich aud sweet flavor ; stone middle sized,. 
roundish oval, very slightly pointed. It ripens with us 
in September. Mr Manning has stated that neither this^ 
the Old Newington, nor the Oldmixon Clingstone, can 
be distinguished from each other by their external appear- 
ance, and are all first rate fruits. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

PAVIE ADMIRABLE. Bon^Jard. 

Incomparable, of the Enghsh and Lindley. 

The fruit is large, roundish, swollen on one side ; skin 
pale yellow, but pale red shaded with light scarlet or deep 
crimson next the sun ; the flesh pale yellow, but red at the 
stone; juice sugary, and well flavored; stone roundish and 
almost smooth. Ripens at the time of the Catherine. — 
[I4eave8 R. Flowers S. P.] 
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•KENRICK CLINGSTONE. 

A new, large and excellent variety which originated here. 
The tree first bore fruit in 1833, and promises to become a 
most productive kind. The fruit is large, roundish oblong, 
pointed at the summit ; of a golden yellow in the shade, 
red next the sun ; flesh yellow juicy, sweet, rinoos and ex- 
cellent. Last of September. 

GROSSE PERSEaUE. Bon. Jard. p. 298. 

Pk]iss<iujb Allonox'. lb. 

The tree is productive in unsheltered situations. The 
fruit large and oblong, ^ith swellings on its surface, of a 
red color next the sun. It requires a wann exposition, and 
will probably ripen with us late in September. [Leaves R. 
Flowers S.] 

PAVIE MAGDELEINE. Bon. Jard. p. 294, 29Q. 

Payie Blanc. 

The tree is vigorous ; the fruit is large and downy ; white 
in the shade, and a beautiful red next the sun ; the flesh 
white, fine, melting, and of an agreeable musky flavor. This 
firuit will ripen with us about the last of September. 
[Leaves S. Flowers L. P.] 

•WASHINGTON CLINGSTONE. 

A large fruit ; its color inclining to white, but Qext the 
sun a fine blush ; of globular form ; flesh melting, juicy^ 
sweet and excellent. A superior fruit, ripening in Septem- 
ber. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

•LEMON CLINGSTONE. 

Pivs Apple, or Kehnedt's Lbmoh. 
' The firuit is rather large, oblong and pointed ; of a deep 
yellow color in the shade, but of a dark fine red next the 
sun ; the flesh is yellow, rich, vinous, a little acid ; it is 
stained with red next the stone. September. [Leaves R. 
Flowers S.] 

HOYTE'S LEMON CLINGSTONE. 

This fruit is of the largest size ; of a clear golden Jrellow 
in the shade, but bright red next the sun ; the form resem- 
bles a lemon. The flesh is fine. Late in September. 
[Leaves G. Flowers S.] 

MONSTROUS POMPONNE. Bon. Jard. p. 297. 

Payie de Pomponne, Gros Melecotov, ^ 
Gros Peb8eque Rouoe, > of the French. 

Patie Mohvt&sux, Pa vie Goritv, > 

The fruit is the largest of all peaches, and oflan termitt- 
16* 
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ates in a point at its summit ; it is downy ; of i waxen white 
color in the shade, of a very lively and deep red next the 
sun ; the flesh is firm, and excellent cooked. It requires a 
warm exposition and ripens in favorable seasons the end of 
October at Paris. This fruit will ripen earlier with os. 
[Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

PAVIE TARDIF. N. Duh. PI. ccc. 

Lats Patie. 

The tree is very vigorous in its growth; the petioles 
have large brown reniform glands ; the fruit is large, com- 
pressed at its sides ; contracted towards its base ; it is 
divided on one side by a suture, which terminates in a point 
at its summit ; its height and breadth are three inches ; 
the skin is thick, more yellow in the shade than the Pavie 
de Pomponne, and laved with a fine red next the sun ; the 
flesh is more yellow and less firm than the Pavie de New- 
ton, (Pavie Jaune) less red towards the stone ; its juice is 
more abundant, and we' think more excellent, ft ripens 
at the end of October, and may be preserved a long time. 
This fine new fruit will probably ripen earlier with us. 

•HYSLOP'S CLINGSTONE. 

The trees of this variety are vigorous and productive. 
The fruit is large, rather oblong ; of a white ccAox in the 
shade, changing to fine deep red next the sun ; the flesh 
melting, very juicy, sweet, vinous, and excellent. This 
variety ripens in October, and may be preserved till late in 
November, and is the latest variety which will generally 
answer in Massachusetts. 

•WILLIAMSON'S. C. 

The tree is very extraordinary productive. The fruit is 
oblong, of good size, and terminated by a point; white in 
the shade, but red next the sun ; very juicy and fine flavored. 
Middle of October. 

HEATH CLINGSTONE. 

The fruit is very large, rather oblong^ terminated by a 
point at its summit ; of a cream color, with an occasional 
blush next the sun ; the flesh is tender, melting, extremely 
juicy and rich. It ripens late, too late for the climate of 
New England, except in very favorable seasons. Mr Coxe 
informs us that this fruit was raised from a ston^ brought 
from the Mediterranean, by Mr Daniel Heath r and in 
his estimation is superior to all other peaches known ; the 
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stone generally opens, and the fruit if not too ripe, is one 
of tfae most admired preserved in sugar ; that it ripens in 
October, and keeps till December. Leaves R. Flowers S. 



CULTIVATION- 



The peach tree is usually raised by planting the stones 
in autumn. Some, however, preserve them in soil exposed 
to the frosts of winter ; in spring they are cracked, and 
either sown in beds or planted in the nursery, in rows four 
feet asunder, and about a foot distant in the row. In the 
same year or the year following, they are inoculated. The 
peach tree is usually inoculated on the peach stock. They 
are however, some;times propagated on the almond ; some- 
times on the plum stock. Mozard, according to Loudon, 
" prefers plum stocks, where the soil is strong and black ;" 
and Dubreuil recommends a plum stock for a clayey soil ; 
and the almond stock, for such as are light and sandy. 
The same opinion is held by the Montreuil cultivators." 
At Montreuil, we understand, the plum stock is not used 
because the soil is dry. 

Peaches thrive best near the banks of rivers, and espe- 
cially those of brackish water. The curcufiones are stated 
to avoid a moist atmosphere and salt air on the borders of 
rivers or the sea. 

Soil, Distance. — The most suitable soil for the peach 
tree is a rich, sandy loam ; a light soil answers well. The 
soil of Montreuil as above stated is dry. The peach tree 
will not flourish on a cold, stiff, wet soil. On such a soil 
they may grow vigorously, but they produce but little fruit 
and that of ordinary quality. Some assert that they are 
more uniformly productive on the north side of hills, as it 
prevents their too early advancement before the vernal 
frosts are past. Ten or twelve feet asunder is deemed a 
good distance for the peach tree. 

Maladies. — The maladies to which the peach tree is 
subject are, 

1st. The Curculio, For the remedies for this, see /«- 
$ect^ in the former part of this work. 

2d. The worm which feeds on the sap-wood beneath 
the bark, principally near the surface of the earth. 
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The worm is produced by a fly which, from the middle 
of Jape, to the first of August, deposits its eggs on the 
hark of the tree, generally at its root, where the bark is 
tender. These are soon hatched, and the worm shortly 
penetrates beneath the bark, where it commences its work 
of destruction, devouring the sap*wood often around the 
whole circumference of the tree, causing the gum to exude 
and often death. 

Much has been written and said of this insect; yet the 
prevention is very easy, provided there is a necessity for 
It, which is not the case in all soils and situations. It 
seems with us only an occasional evil and the remedies 
are seldom required. Whenever serious suspicions arise, 
let every tree be carefully searched at the surface of the 
earth, and the worm destroyed by probing with a pen- 
knife or pointed wire. About the beginning of June, form 
around the trunk of the tree a small conical mound, to the 
height of eight inches or a foot above the natural surface 
of the earth. Unleached ashes, which might be preserved 
for this purpose, are without doubt the best and most 
useful substance, and each tree will require about a peck. 
Charcoal broken small has been recommended; also cinders 
from the blacksmith's forge to be placed around the trunk 
for protection. But anything else, even soil is found to 
answer. The design of this is, to protect that portion of 
the tree whe];e the bark is most tender ; let this mound be 
levelled in October, and the bark will harden again beneath 
where it was placed. I am inclined to believe the potash 
wash before described, would answer every purpose, as 
it does with the apple tree if applied at the suitable time, 
also the wash recommended by Mr Lindley. The Gar- 
den Compound^ sold by Messrs Barrett of Boston, and Ives 
of Salem, I am persuaded would be effectual. Also coal 
tar, A gentleman of Nantucket is trying it on the plank 
of his ships which sail to the Pacific, to preserve them 
from the attacks of the sea worm ; the odor it exhales is 
powerful and lasting. 

Another cheap, easy, and effectual mode, is practised by 
Mr Vose of Dorchester. About the last of May, the soil 
is removed to the depth of two inches round the trunk ; a 
composition of clay, ashes, &c., is applied with a brush 
and over this stiff brown paper is wrapped around the tree 
to the height of a foot, and the earth replaced. Sharp 
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sand placed around the trunk of the tree in a small coni- 
cal mound, has it is stated, been found an effectual protec- 
tion from experiements made in PennsyWania. And from 
experiments made in the state of New York by Mr Van Reii- 
selaer, it appears, that powdered charcoal placed around 
the trunk to the depth of two inches is a protection. But the 
scoria from the blacksmith's forge would probably prove at 
least as effectual. And Mr Wilson of the same state, in 
his Economy of the Kitchen Garden, has recommended 
grafting clay to be applied round the trunk. Lastly, lime 
mortar mixed with sulphur, is found good. And common 
lime mortar alone applied round the tree, has been found 
effectual. With us no remedy is needed. 

3d. But there is another malady which I beliere is 
unknown in New England, or at least I have never seen 
or beard of such a disease with us. It is by some called 
the yellows ; and according to Mr Coxe, ** the malady 
which destroys much the largest portion of the trees, has 
hitherto bafBed every effort to subdue it ; neither the 
source nor the precise character of the disease, appear to 
be perfectly understood." The trees are further stated to 
languish, the leaves turn yellow, and they perish shortly. 
The disease is contagious, soon spreading through the 
whole orchard ; and if trees are brought from a sound 
nursery, and planted on the same land, they usually perish 
during the first season. And the infepted soil cannot be 
again occupied as a peach orchard, until some years of 
intermediate cultivation. The only remedy I have heard 
of for the destruction of this disease, is to destroy at once 
the infectious trees, before the disease is communicated to 
the whole orchard ; which according to Mr Prince of the 
Linnaean Botanic Garden, as stated in Thacher's Orchard" 
ist, is at the time the trees blossom in spring. 

pRUKiNo, d&c. — In our climate the peach is almost uni- 
versally cultivated as a standard. They are rarely pruned 
at all ; they are sometimes however, renovated by head- 
ing down ; this operation should be performed just before 
the sap rises in spring. Trees are very rarely seen train- 
ed to walls, except occasionally, in the gardens of the 
opulenti 

To render peach trees very productive, it has been re- 
commended to shorten the new young wood in July, by 
cutting in a few inches ; and the shoots proceeding from 
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these are to be shortened again daring the coarse of the 
sommer. This mode is favorable to the production of 
frait buds, and the trees will prodace more abundant crops 
the following year. This pruning or shortening may be 
most profitably performed with very large shears, with long 
handles, such as are used for clipping hedges; and I am 
persuaded that with such an instrument, a man might 
prune a great many trees in a day. [See LUroducHom 
Section viii. Subs. 4ik.] Mr Knight however, recom- 
mends to bend downwards the young and luxuriant shoots, 
instead of clipping, they thus produce the finest pos- 
sible bearing wood for the second year. [See Introduction 
. Section VIII. Subs, 3.] 

With respect to trees trained to walls, Jean Pierre Sa- 
vard at Montreuii, according to Loudon, varies the position 
of the branches every year, by elevating to a greater angle 
the weak, depressing the strong, cutting out old, naked, or 
useless shoots ; thus presenting at all times a well bal- 
anced tree. 

The inference is that^these weakly shoots by being thos 
elevated, grow stronger ; and the branches by being annu- 
ally bent in alternate years, become more fruitful on the 
principles before explained. Girdling increases the size 
and hastens the maturity of the fruit; it should be per- 
formed as soon as the tree comes into leaf. Its effects, 
though surprising, are ultimately ruinous to the branch on 
which the operation is performed, yet it may be sometimes 
advantageously performed on alternate branches of the 
same tree in alternate years. And there are, I believe, cer- 
tain cases, where a single crop of very early fruit will very 
far exceed the value of the tree. If fruit is desired of 
a large size, the trees must be thinned when the fruit is of 
the size of small gooseberries. The size may be thus in- 
creased without diminishing the quantity. 

M. Noisette, according to Mr Neil, against one piece of 
low wall, places his peach trees five feet asunder, and 
trains them all obliquely, and in one direction, at an 
angle of 45^. The growth of wood being thus re- 
strained, the fruitfuloess is promoted and the tree falls 
suddenly into bearing, and bears abundantly. 
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NECTARINE. — (Amygdalus Nectarina.) 



The Nectarine has been assigned to Persia ; it only 
differs from the peach in possessing a very smooth and 
glossy skin, and a pulp of a finer consistence. The French 
consider the nectarine, Peche lissiy as one and the same 
ihiit as the peach. It is esteemed, however, by some, more 
wholesome and delicious. According to some authorities 
its name is derived from nectar, which was supposed 
to be the favorite. liquor which inspired the heathen gods. 



CLASS L 

FREESTONE NECTARINES. 

AROMATIC. Lindley, 

A middle sized fruit, inclining to globular ; deep red or 
blackish brown next the sun ; the flesh pale straw, but red 
at the stone ; juice of a rich vinous flavor. [Leaves R. 
Flowers S.] 

EARLY VIOLET. Pom. Mag. Bon Jard. 1628. 

VioLBTTE HxTiYK/ PsTiT VioLSTTK Hativk, of the French. 

.VioLETy Lord Sklbt*s Elrugs, of the En^^lish. 

The tree is productive. The Bon Jardinier classes this 
with Pavies. Its size generally medium ; pale yellowish 
green but dark purplish red next the sun ; flesh whitish 
yellow, but red next the stone, melting, juicy, rich, sweet, 
vinous, and excellent. August. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

ELRUGE. 

One of the very best of Nectarines ; large, roundish 
oval, deep violet or blood color next the sun ; flesh whitish, 
melting, very juicy, rich, and very high flavored. August. 
[Leaves R.] 

FAIRCHILD'S EARLY. Lindley. Forsyth. 

The fi'uit is very early, and very small ; globular ; yellow 
in the shade, deep scarlet next the sun ; the flesh yellow, 
not juicy, but well flavored. [Leaves R. Flowers L.] 
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JAUNE LISSE' OR ROUSSANNE. Bon Jard. 1828. 

Smooth Yellow. 

A small fruit ; skin smooth, yellow, a little washed with 
Ted next the ^un. Its flavor that of the apricot. It ripens 
Tery late at Paris, where it requires a warm exposition. 
[Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

LEWIS'S NECTARINE. 

A fine new variety, raised from the stone of a peach by 
Mr Lewis of Boston. A beautiful fruit of middle size, 
heart-shaped ; bright yellow, but intense red mottled next 
the sun ; flesh of a fine orange color, firm, sweet ; flavor 
very pleasant and peculiar. 

PERKINS'S SEEDLING. 

A seedling raised by S. G. Perkins, Esq. from the 
Lewis's Nectarine. A very beautiful, fine fruit, globular, 
bright yellow, but of a dark purple crimson next the sun. 

PITMASTON ORANGE NECTARINE. Lond. Hort. 
Trans. 
A new and beautiful fruit of good size, globular or heart- 
shaped, pointed ; of a fine yellow color, but dark crimson 
or purple next the sun. Flesh golden yellow, but red next 
the stone ; melting, juicy, saccharine, high flavored. 

SCARLET, For. Lindley. 

A middle sized fruit, rather ovate, of a fine deep scarlet 
next the sun ; the flesh greenish white, but red at the stone ; 
saccharine and well flavored. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

TEMPLE'S. For. Lindley. 

A fruit below medium size, rather oblong ; of a pale red 
color next the sun ; the flesh white ; it shrivels at maturity ; 
very juicy, rich, and of fine flavor. [Leaves R. Flowers 

S.] 

WHITE OR FLANDERS NECTARINE. Pom. Mag. 

Hooker. Lind. 

New Whits, Emmerson's New White. Lind. P. Mag. 

A middle sized, roundish, very pale fruit, slightly tinged 
with red next the sun. Flesh tender and juicy with a fine 
vinous flavor. The Pomological Magazine describes, this 
as a clingstone ; Lindley as a freestone. [Leaves R. 
Flowers L.] 
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CLASS 11. 

CLINGSTONES OR PA VIES. 

VIOLETTE CERISE. N. Duh. Bon Jard. 

The flowers are small and delicate. A very small fruit, 
the size of a Green Gage plum ; very beaut ifijl, of a fine 
cherry red next the sun — good, but not high flavored. 
[Leaves E. Flowers S.] 

GOLDEN. For. Lindley. 

Rather large, globular, ovate, orange in the shade, bright 
scarlet, marked with deep red next the sun. Flesh firm, 
yellow, pale red at the stone, and of good flavor. [Leaves 
R. Flowers S.] 

GROSSE VIOLETTE. Bon Jard. p. 298. 

VlOLETTE DE CoURSON. BrUGNON GroSSE VioLETTE, lb. 

The fruit rather larger and its flavor less vinous than the 
Yiolette Hative, (Early Violet.) Its skin is more marbled 
and washed with violet red. Its maturity is also later ; it 
is the 15th Sept. at Paris. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

ITALIAN. Lindley. Forsyth. 

Brugnon. For. 

A large, globular, pale yellow fruit, marked with dark 
red next the sun ; of a firm yellow flesh, red at the stone, 
juicy, rich, and good. It may ripen here in August. 
[Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

RED ROMAN. Lindley. For. 

A very large globular fruit, dark red or purple next the 
sun, yellowish in the shade ; flesh yellowish, but red next 
the stone ; juicy, saccharine, and vinous. Early in Sept. 
[Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

SCARLET NEWINGTON. Lind. For. 

Newington, Late Newington. 

The fruit is rather large, globular, fine yellow, but 
bright red marbled next £e sun ; of a firm pale yellow 
flesh, but red at the stone ; juicy, rich, sweet, vinous, and 
excellent Early in Sept. [Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

TAWNY NEWINGTON. Lindley. 

Pretty large, somewhat ovate ; tawny colored, marbled 
with dull red or orange next the sun ; flesh pale yellow, 
but red at the stone; very juicy, sugary, and of a most 

n 
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delicious flavor. This may ripen here earlj in August. 
[Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

VERMASH. Hooker. Pom. Lond. PI. xziz. 

Not the Vermash or Peterborough of Mr Forsyth. The 
tree is very fertile ; a small, roundish fruit ; skin very 
smooth, intense red next the sun ; flesh white, but red at 
the stone, of a high delicate flavor, melting, juicy, sweet, 
relieved by an agreeable acid. Esteemed by Mr Padley, 
one of the best known ; it succeeds the Early Violet. 
[Flowers L.] 

VIOLET MUSK. Bon Jard. 

Bruohon Violkt Mvs^ue'e, Bbitohoh MU8<11IK. lb. 
Rbd Roman of Forsyth. 

The fruit is as large as the Grosse Violette, but brighter 

and of a more lively red next the sun ; the skin very 

smooth, amber color in the shade ; the flesh yellow, but red 

at the stone ; saccharine, vinous, musky. Sept. [Leaves 

R. Flowers L.] 



CULTIVATION. 



The nectarine, owing to the smoothness of its skin^ is, 
like the plum, extremely liable to the destructive attacks of 
the curculio. For the preventives, see ChireuHo, in the 
former part of this work. The soil, cultivation, uses, &c. 
are the same as the peach. They are usually inoculated 
on the nectarine, plum, or peach stock. 



ALMOND . — (Amygdalus.) 

• 

The almond, according to the best authorities, is a na« 
tive of Asia. It is eJLtensively cultivated in the south of 
Europe and Barbary, as a fruit tree, for its kernel, both for 
domestic use and for exportation. The tree bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the peach ; the leaves, also, much re- 
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aemble those of the peach, but are more smooth, and of a 
bright shining green, their lower serratures are glandular. 
The sweet almonds are used for the dessert, for confection- 
ary, and for perfumery. The bitter almonds are used in 
medicine. They abound in prussic acid, and form the 
basis of the delicious cordial called Crime de Noyeau. 
This liquor, however, is also made of the kernels of the 
peach. (See Peach,) The common almond and the hard 
shelled sweet almond, are planted principally .as stocks for 
the inoculation of the better varieties of almonds and the 
peach. The almond is enveloped in a pulp of ordinary 
flavor. The principal kinds recommended by the best au- 
thorities are the following : 

SWEET SOFT SHELLED ALMOND. Lind. 

Amandk Sultan a .Co<iUE Tend re. 

The shell is large, about an inch and a half in length ; 
it is flattened on one side, and rounded on the other ; it is 
smooth and lender : the kernel is sweet and good. This 
sort is said to be much cultivated in France for food. 

AMANDE PRINCESSE, OU DES DAMES. Bon Jard. 

Amande DES Dames. N. Duh. PI. lxxv. 
The fruit is two inches in length ; the shell is oval, and 
over an. inch in length ; it is soil and porous, the kernel is 
soft, sweet, and excellent. This is said to be much culti- 
vated in the south of France for exportation. This fruit is 
recommended as one of the best for cultivation. 

AMANDE SULTAN. 

This variety much resembles the Amande Princesse, but 
is not so large. 

AMANDE PISTACHE, 

Resembles the Amande Princesse, but is of small size. 

BITTER ALMOND. 

Amande Amere. 

Of this variety there are several ; the two principal which 
are enumerated, are the following : 

BITTER SOFT SEffeLLED ALMOND. 

Amande Amers a Coi^uE Tendrx. 

BITTER HARD SHELLED ALMOND. 

Amande Amerk a Coi^uE Dure. 

PEACH ALMOND. 

Amande Pecher. 

fh^se 8^^ hybrids, produced between the almond and 
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peach; some are large, juicy, but of bitter flavor; some 
are tolerable for eating, with sweet kernels. 

GREAT FLOWERING ALMOND. 

Amandier a Grand Fleur. N. Duh. PI. ccclxxxii. 
" This new variety originated at the Luxembourg ; the 
tree is of fine form ; its bark shining, its leaves large ; the 
flowers are superb, of a beautiful white, and two inches in 
diameter. The fruit is small, oval, obtuse, downy; its shell 
very hard, the kernel plump, sweet, and good. Nothing is 
more beautiful than this almond in spring ; it merits a dis- 
tinguished place among the trees of wnament." 

DWARF DOUBLE FLOWERING ALMOND. 

Amandier de Ge'orgie. N. Duh. PI. xcii. 

This is one of the most ornamental of all shrubs ; it 
blossoms very early in spring, and the whole young wood is 
covered with the red blossoms which are extremely double 
and resemble small roses ; their diameter is about an inch. 
This variety has some single blossoms which produce a 
fruit which is oblong, pointed, and about an inch and a 
quarter in length ; its skin green and downy ; it containa 
an almond which is bitter. 



CULTIVATION. 

The varieties of almond are propagated by inoculation, 
either on the native stocks of the common almond, or on 
stocks of the peach or plum. Their cultivation is the same 
as that prescribed for the peach ; they are equally as hardy. 



APRICOT. (Armeniaca.) 



The Apricot is a low tree, of very irregular growth ; the 
leaves are broad, roundish, pointed, glandular, serrated ; 
their petioles tinged with red ; the flowers are sessile, of 
•a white color, tinged with red^ thej appear very early ; the 
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fruit ifl roand, its color varying from white to yellow, and 
red : it somewhat resembles a peach, but its flesh is firmer ; 
its hard smooth compressed stone resembles that of a plum. 
It ripens in July in the latitude of Boston. 

According to Phillips, it may derive its name from 
Prascox or early fruit ; or by corruption a prcecox, hence 
Apricock or Apricot, Its native place has been assigned 
to Armenia; M. L. Legnier however asserts, says Phillips, 
that it is not known to grow in the natural state in any part 
of Armenia. The inhabitants of the deserts called Oasis, 
gather and dry large quantities of Apricots which they 
bring down to Egypt for sale ; it there grows sponta- 
neously ; hence Legnier assigns it to Arabia. Pallas states 
it to be a native of Caucasus, the mountains there being 
covered with it to their tops. G rosier says it covers the 
barren mountains west of Pekin. {Phillips,) Regnier 
and Sickler, says Loudon, assign it a parallel between the 
Niger and Atlas. 

Uses — .As a dessert fruit, the Apricot is esteemed next 
to the Peach ; it is also esteemed a most superior fruit when 
used in pastry, for marmalade, jellies and preserves ; it is 
also stated to make a delicious liqueur. In France and 
Germany, according to Dr Willicb, the Orange Apricot is 
usually preserved in a dried state for winteri when they 
forjn a delicious ingredient in pies, tarts, &c. The Chi- 
nese, we are told, form lozenges from the clarified juice, 
which dissolved in water, yield a cool refreshing beverage. 
Oil is also extracted from the kernel ; and Loudon informs 
us, that the young shoots yield a fine golden-cinnamon 
color to wool. 

VARIETIES. 

ALBERGE APRICOT. Bon Jard. 

A large tree and very productive ; the flesh is melting, 
vinous, and excellent for preserving. The kernel is large 
and bitter. Early in August. There are two varieties, 
superior in size and flavor ; ih^i of Montgamet and of Tours, 

ALGIERS. For. 

An oval fruit, flattened or compressed , of a straw color; 
juicy, and high flavored. 

17» 
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ANGOUMOIS. Lind. Boa Jard. p. 305. 

FoRPLt Abricot. Lind. ALSXAHDUAir. lb. 
Abkicot Violettb, Lax. Cat. 
Black Apbjcot. For. 

A small, globular, downy froit, a little oblong ; of a pale 

red color, becoming deep red or purple next the sun ; the 

fleah pale red, but orange next the stone, a little acid, 

but good, with a strong odor ; the kernel is sweet, and 

the fruit looks at a little distance like an Orleans plum. 

Earlj in July. 

BRUSSELS. For. 

Highly esteemed for its productiveness. A middle sized 
fniit, of a red color next the sun, covered with numerous 
dark spots ; the flesh is yellow, and of a brisk flavor. It 
separates from the stone ; the kernel is bitter. 

BLACK APRICOT. 

ViOLKT Apricot^ Pbunos Dasicarpos. 

Abricot Noir, Abricot du Pape (Pope), Bon Jard. 

It resembles a plum tree. I cannot recommend i^ ; I 
suspect it is a poor bearer. Fruit small, the color of the lees 
of deep colored wine ; flesh obscure flery red ; below medi- 
ocrity. August. Said to be from Siberia. 

GRUFT'S LATE APRICOT. 

A large and very superior fruit which lately originated 
in the garden of Edward Cruft, Esq., in Boston. Very 
rich, juicy, sweet; and, in the opinion of the best of judges, 
a variety of surpassing excellence. August 15. 

EARLY MASCULINE. Bon Jard. 
AfiRicoTTN, Abricot Pbecoce, Abric6t Hatif Musoue, of the 

French. ' 

Rbd Ma^cdlime. Lind. 

A small nearly globular fruit, vermilion color next the 
sun, yellowish in the shade ; the flesh is yellowish, of me- 
dium quality ; flavor musky, kernel bitter; its chief merit 
is its early maturity. Beginning of July. 

GROS MUSCH. Bon Jard. p. 306. 

The tree is vigorous ; the fruit perfumed ; on one side 
d^ly grooved, it is contracted on the other; a freestone; 
the kernel is sweet. July. 

HEMSKIRKE. Pom. Mag. 

Origin unknown ; it bears freely, ripening early, of a 
high luscious flavor, superior even to that of the Moorpark. 
Middle sized, roundish, slightly compressed ; its color and 
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lorm that of the Moorpark; fle$h bright deep orange ; ten- 
der, juicy, with a particularly rich, delicate flavor, resem- 
bling that of the Green Gage plum ; kernel sweet. July. 

MOORPARK. Hooker's Port. Lond. 

Anson's, Temple's, Du-nmore's Breda, lb. 

' The tree is extraordinary productive ; the fruit is very 
large, of a bright oraqge, or gold color, with dark spots next 
the sun ; flesh orange color, melting and excellent ; the 
stone is large ; there is a pervious longitudinal passage 
through it, through which a needle may be passed. It is 
in the edge of the stone, a little aside from the centre. 

MUSCH MUSCH. Bon Jard. 

Brought a few years since from the city of Musch, on the 
frontiers of Turkey, on the side of Persia. It is round, 
deep yellow, remarkable for the transparency of its pulp, 
through which the stone is visible ; the flesh is very fine and 
agreeable. Early in July. 

ORANGE. Lindley. 

Early Orange, Royal Orange, Royal George. 

The fruit is larger than the Masculine, roundish ; color 
orange, spotted with red or dark purple next the sun ; the 
flesh deep orange, succulent and well flavored ; not per-* 
fectly a freestone ; kernel sweet. ' 

PEACH APRICOT. N. Dub. PI. civ. Bon Jard. 

Abricot Peche. lb. De Nancy. « 

The best and the largest of all apricots; form variable, 
generally flattened; skin slightly downy ; of a fawn color 
next the sun, with reddish spots; fles«h fawn color, yellow, 
melting, excellent ; neither dry nor clammy like most apri- 
cots ; juice abundant, high flavored, peculiar. Excellent. 
Early in August. All authors concur in this description. 

PORTUGAL. Bon Jard. 

Abricot de Portogal, or Male, Bon Jard. 
A small globular fruit ; flesh melting and good. Aug. 

PROVENCE. Bon Jard. 

A small fruit ; flesh yellow, sometimes a little dry, but 
of a sweet vinous flavor ; stone rugged ; kernel sweet. July. 

ROMAN. Pom. Mag. Lindley. Bon Jard. 
Abricot Coiiiitjn, Bon Jard. 
Blotched Leaykd Turkey, Lind. and Pom. Mag. 

A vigorous tree, a large fruit in well cultivated ground, 

superior to the Angoumois, but insipid when too ripe ; ker* 

nel bitter. July. A productive variety. 
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ROYAL. Bon Jard. Pom. Mag. 

A new variety, obtained at the Luxembourg ; better tbaiT 
the peach apricot. The fruit is next in size to the Moor- 
park ; rather oval, compressed ; dull yellow, slightly red ; 
the flesh pale orange, firm, juicy, sweet, and high flavored, 
with a slight acid ; kernel slightly bitter. 

ROYAL PERSIAN. Hort. Soc. Cat. Bon Jard. 

Breda, Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Hollands, Aiiahdb Atelihe, Bon Jard. 
This fruit is small ; flesh yellow, melting, vinous, having 
the taste of the Aveline or Filbert ; kernel sweet. July. 

TURKEY. Pom. Mag. 

Largs Turkey. Hooker*8 Pom. Lond. 

" An excellent apricot scarcely known," little inferior 
to the Moorpark. Fruit middle sized, very handsome, deep 
yellow, with rich orange red blotches next the sun ; the 
form globular ; the flesh yellow, firm, juicy, sweet, with 
a little acid, very rich and excellent; a freestone ; kernel 
sweet as an almond. 

WHITE APRICOT. Bon Jard. 

AfiRicoT Blanc, Bod Jard. 

The flesh is whiter than the Angoumois, and better, 
having a little of the fluvor of the Peach. It ripens a little 
afler the Early Masculine. 



CULTIVATION. 

The Apricot is generally inoculated either oil the apri- 
cot, plum or peach stock; the soil, and the maladies to 
which they are sometimes subject are similar to the peach, 
but from the smooth skin which they possess they are more 
liable to the attacks of the Curculio. For the preventives 
see Curculio, in the former part of this work. 

Soil, &c. — The aprecot requires a rich black mould* 
They will not flourish in a sandy, gravelly, or cold damp 
soil. The distances asunder to which they ought to be set, 
and their cultivation is similar to that of the peach. 
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P L U il.—(Prums.) 

The plum tree rises to a height of from fifleen to eigh- 
teen feet, with moderately spreading branches. The leaves 
are ovate, serrated ; the petioles short ; the flowers are 
white. The fruit is a drupe ; its color varying from white 
or yellow to red, to blue or to black — the pulp is sweet or 
subacid -^^ the stone smooth, ovate, pointed, compressed. 
Mr Knight and, others consider the Sloe Plum (P. splnosa) 
as the parent, not only of the Butlace (JP. insititia) but of 
all the varieties of the English plums (P. domestica,) The 
plum tree is supposed to be originally from Asia, but is also 
found growing in a wild state in North America. It is more 
hardy than the peach, as it flourishes in Canada ; from the 
confines of the tropics, to high northern latitudes. 

Uses. — ^The finest varieties are esteemed a delicious des- 
sert fruit ; the more ordinary varieties are used for pies, 
tarts, preserves, &c. The Perdrigons, the duetsches or 
prunes, are dried, and in this state may be long preserved ; 
they are imported, principally from Spain, Portugal, and 
Marseilles. Prunes are deemed extremely wholesome food, 
and possessed of considerable medicinal efficacy. In the 
preparation of prunes^ the perfectly ripe and sound fruit is 
arranged singly, and without being allowed to touch each 
other, on plates of tin or iron ; these are placed in an oven 
after the bread is taken out, and they are occasionally 
moved or turned. — When taken from the oven, if not suf- 
ficiently dry, they are exposed to the influence of the sun, 
and when cold, they are packed in boxes. Prunes may be 
made, even of any kind of plum. Brignoles, are prepared 
in Provence from the Perdrigons, which possess a very sweet 
taste. — The skins being first separated by a momentary 
immersion in boiling water, and the stones being extracted, 
they are aflerwards dried and preserved in the same man* 
net as prunes. 

Ripe plums are deemed wholesome, if eaten in moderate 
quantities ; but unripe plums are extremely unwholesome, 
more so it is said than any other kind of unripe fruit, pro- 
ducing dysentery, &c. The plum is said also to be capable 
of producing a good wine ; good brandy is also procured 
from it by distillatioa. Plums and peaches, it is asserted, 
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maj be preserved a year, by placing them in earthen 
sels as soon as gathered from the tree ; equal parts of honey 
and spring water, intimately incorporated, to be poured over 
them, and the vessels closely covered. The wood of this 
tree is beautifully veined ; it is therefore stated on good 
authority, to be highly prized by turners, cabinet makers^ 
and for making musical instruments. 

VARIETIES. 
APRICOT PLUM. 

Prune Abricote', Prune Abricote'e ds Tours. 
The fruit is large, globular, depressed, divided hy a 
deep suture ; whitish yellow, but faint red next the sun^ 
and covered with bloom ; the flesh is firm, juicy, sweety 
musky and excellent. It ripens in August. 

BANKER'S GAGE. Buel. 

This plum originated in New York. A fruit of fine 
size and of delicious flavor and admirably calculated for 
drying. 

BELLE OF RIOM. N. Duh. PI. tjccxcr. 

Roundish oval, flattened at its base ; its height sixteen 
or seventeen lines ; skin bright red, marbled with yellow 
and covered with violet bloom ; flesh yellow, firm, but 
melting and very good ; juice very sweet. A new and ex- 
cellent fruit, will probably ripen here the middle of August. 

BINGHAM. 

This plum is said to be large ; its color yellow ; form 
oblong ; quality very rich and excellent. 

BLEECKER'S GAGE. 

This plum is stated* to have been raised by the Rev. 
Mr Bleecker, of Albany, from the stone of a German prune ; 
a large globular fruit, of excellent quality ; a great bearer. 

BLUE GAGE. Col. Carr. 

Very productive. The fruit is of medium size ; round, 
of a blue color, of an extremely sweet fine flavor. A native 
fruit raised from the Reine Claude ; it hangs long on the 
tree and is deservedly worthy of cultivation. 

•BLUE HOLLAND. R. M. 

A round plum of a blue color, juicy and high flavored ; 
it readily parts from the stone ; it ripens in September 
and hangs long on the tree aHer arriving at maturity. A 
fine fruit and a great bearer, 
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BLUE NOVEMBER GAGE. Corse in N. E. Parmer. 

** This fruit is extraordinary for its late ripening and the 
length of time it will remain upon the tree ; it is of a good 
flavor, of medium size, and very productive." 

•BREVOORT'S PURPLE BOLMER. 

Breeyoort's Purple Washington. 

From all accounts which I have received, the fruit is 
large oval; of a blue color covered with azure bloom; 
the flesh adheres to the stone and is of a sweet and deli- 
cious flavor. A new and superior variety ; the tree very 
thrifty ; leaves like the Washington. 

CHERRY PLUM. 

MiRABOLAN, of the French. 

A native fruit, small, heart-shaped, the skin smooth, of a 
bright red color ; the flesh yellow, tender, juicy, pleasant ; 
not very highly esteemed except for its beauty ; good for 
cooking ; it ripens early in August. 

•COE'S GOLDEN DROP. 

Coe's Seedling, Bury Seedling. lb. 

The leaves are large, of a dark shining green : a new 
variety sent by Mr Knight in 1823 to the Hon. John 
Lowell. It is stated to be a good bearer. And the fruit 
has been produced with us as described. It is oblong 
and rather bell-shaped ; two to two and a half inches long, 
but less in breadth ; of a greenish yellow color, and spotted 
next the sun with violet and crimson ; flesh gold color ; of 
delicious flavor ; superior it is stated to any late plum cul- 
tivated in Britain ; not at all inferior in richness of flavor 
even to the very best of all. 

COOPER'S PLUM. Coxe. Pom. Mag. 

La Delicieuse. lb. Coopilr's Red. 

Raised by Mr Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, from a 
stone of the Orleans ; it is very large, rather oblong, dark 
purple next the sun ; the flesh yellowish green, very rich, 
juicy and delicious. Mr Coxe informs us " that it makes 
an exquisite preserve if deprived of its skin before too 
ripe. The tree grows vigorously and the fruit is liable to 
perish. 

CORSE'S ADMIRAL. Corse in N. E. Farmer. 

Raised by Henry Corse, Esq. of Montreal. "The 
color of this fruit is dark purple, about the size of the 
Magnum Bonum or Yellow Egg, but of good flavor" — 
** very productive and excellent." 
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CORSE'S FIELD MARSHAL, Corse in N. E. Farmer. 
Raised bj Henry Corse, Esq. of Montreal. " This 
plum is about the size of the Admiral and bright red ; the 
most showy plum that I have ever seen, and of good fla- 
Tor" — " very productive and excellent." 

CORSE'S NOTA BENA. Corse in N. E. Farmer. 

This plum was raised by Henry Corse, Esq. of Montreal. 
This variety he considers the most superior of all he has 
raised, and very productive, 

CORSE'S RISING SUN. Corse in th^ N. E. Farmer. 

Raised by Henry Corse, Esq. of Montreal. "This fruit 
is about the size of the Bingham ; bright yellow, with a 
tinge of red next the sun ;" — " very productive and excel- 
lent. 

DAMAS DE MAUGERON. N. Duh. PI. xxix. 

The fruit is large, nearly round, depressed ; its breadth 
eighteen lines ; the skin brownish red, covered thick with 
azure bloom ; the flesh is firm, yellowish ; juice agreeable 
and sweet ; an excellent plum. August. 

DAMAS DE PROVENCE. N. Duh. PI. lxv. 

The frqit is roundish, a little oblong ; its height eigh- 
teen to twentytwo lines ; skin reddish violet, covered with 
thick bloom ; the flesh yellowish, tolerably high flavored ; 
juice sweet. This plum is one of the earliest ; it ripens a 
month earlier than than the Royale de Tours. Its early 
maturity and beauty renders it worthy a distinguished 
place ; but its quality is but third rate. 

DAME AUBERT. N. Duh. PI. lxxi. 

GrOS LuISANTE, WfNTWORTH. 

A tree exceeding all others in the vigor of its growth, 
and the size of its leaves ; the fruit is very large, elliptical ; 
skin thick, yellow, covered with bloom , the flesh yellow, 
coarse grained, adhering to the stone; juice sweet, but 
vapid if too mature ; a plum admired for its size and beauty 
but only fit for cooking. September. 

DAMSON. 

A very small, oval, dark blue fruit, covered with light 
blue bloom ; the flesh very acid ; and fit only for cooking 
and preserves ; the tree is of feeble growth. Very late. 

DIAMOND PLUM. Loudon's Mag. vol. in. p. 215. 
The diamond plum is perhaps the largest plqm known. 



In Torm and flavor 4t resembles the M'agiium Bonam, but 
its flavor is perhaps rather superior ; color dark parple^ 
The tree grows vigorously and in orchards would form a 
fine contrast to the While Magnum Bonums. The tree 
sprung from the seed, in the nursery of Mr Hooker, in Kent. 

DIAPRE'E ROUGE. N. Duh. PI. u^ 

Bjed Diafrs. 

The fruit is the most beautiful known. We have seen 
larger, but never such beautiful colors. Form oval, two 
inches and one third in length, a little pear shaped ; color 
dull red, covered with azure blipom ; flesh yellow, coarse 
grained, musky. August. Always esteemed for its sice 
and beauty ; it makes excellent prunes. 

DOWNTON IMPERATRICE. Hort. Trans. 

Raised by Mr Knight from the seed of the White Mag«> 
num Bonum and pollen of the Blue Imperatrice. In 
shape like the Blue Imperatrice, but larger^ Skin dark 
yellow, very thin; flesh yellow, soft, juicy, with a high fla- 
vored acidity. All characteristics of much excellence. 

•DUANE'S PURPLE FRENCH. 

The tree is extremely vigorous in growth ; a remark- 
ably large fruit, of most superior quality ; imported by 
Mr Duane, of New York. Original name lostw 

EARLY MONSIEUR. 

Monsieur Hatif, Duh. 

A gloWlar fruit, of medium size, of a violet or deep pur- 
ple color next the sun ,* and covened with a dense bloom ; 
the flesh is yellowish, melting, juicy and good. July. 

EARLY YELLOW. 

White Primoroian, of the English. 

JiuNx Uative, Prukx db Catalogvx, Duh. 

Small, oblong, whitish yellow ; the flesh is rather dry, 
sweet, and musky. One of the very earliest plums, ripen- 
ing in July. It is. chiefly valued on this account 

•GERMAN PRUNE. 

A large and very oblong fruit, bell shaped, of a blue 
color; flesh yellow, very juicy, sweet and delicious. It 
ripens the last of August, and continues on the tree till 
winter .; and shrivels till it becomes quite dry. A fine fruit. 

OOLIAH. Hort. Trans. 
St Clovd, of ■omecoUecttons. 

T^his fruit is remarkably large, some weighing four 
18 
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ounces ; compressed ; the skin is a deep reddish parple ; 
the flesh pale, firm, and well flavored, bat not rich. It ts 
very nsefui for cooking. Ripe early in September. lind- 
ley says it is a great bearer, and a very handsome plom. 

•GREEN GAGE. 

Great Quecn Claudia, of the English. 

Orosse Reine Claode, Dauphine, Abricotb Vxrt. 

A middle sized round fruit, of a yellowish green c<^or. 

of a purplish russetty red next the sun ; melting, juicy, and 

of delicious flavor. Last of August Lindley informs us 

that the name of Gage,. was derived from the circumstance 

of the Reine Claude being sent from France to the Gage 

family, with the name obliterated ; and through ignorance 

of the real name, it was called Green Oage. 

QROS DAM AS ROUGE TARDIF. N- Duh. Pl.cccxciv- 

Large Late Rid Damask. 

The fruit is very handsome, oval ; its height twenty lines ; 
skin thick, hard, bright red, covered with azure blocxn ; 
the flesh yellow and melting ; juice sweet and good. This 
fine fruit will probably ripen here the last of August. 

GROSSE MIRABELLE. Bon Jard. 

The tree is of irregular and confused growth; the firuit 
is nearly globular, of a yellow color, with points of red ; 
melting, sweet, very good. Early in August. 

RULING'S SUPERB. 

Said to be identical with a new plum known at Philadel- 
phia, as the Keiser. It is described as extraordinary large^ 
of a globular form, resembling in this last respect and its 
color, the Green Gage, but far exceeding it in size ; a first 
rate fruit, sweet and very fine flavored. 

IMPERATRICE. Hooker's Pom. Lond. PI. iv. 

A medium sized, and rather long fruit, pointed at the base, 
rounded or broad oval at the summh ; the skin is fine vio- 
let, covered with bloom ; flesh yellowish next the sun, a 
little firm, at maturity very rich and sweet. One of the 
best of late plums. 

IMPERIAL DIADEM. Hort. Trans. 

*' This new plum is a large regular oval, of the 'character 
of the Red Magnum Bonuiii ; deeply cleft ; of a pale red 
>color ; of good flavor and highly perfumed ; its size and 
beauty will recommend it to notice^ It is also admirably 
adapted for culinary purposes/' 
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•ITALIAN DAMASK. 

Dajias D'Italie, Duhamel. 

This fruit is rather large ; globular, a little flatted mt 
the base ; blue or violet next the sun, and covered with pale 
blue bloom ; the flesh is yellow^ sweet and high flavored 
and separates from the stone. August This variety is 
beautiful, and extremely productive. 

ITALIAN PRUNE. 

QucTscHE D'Italie. 

This variety, according to Messrs Parmentier and Chew, 
is not only a most valuable plum for drying, but in Italy is 
esteemed a most superior fruit, when gathered at maturity. 

JERUSALEM. N. Duh. PI. cccciii. 

The tree is vigorous, and extraordinary productive ; the 
iruit, one of the most beautiful known ; it is oval, roundish, 
depressed ; its diameter twenty lines ; the skin thick, blue 
next the sun, and covered with deep blue bloom; the 
flesh yellowish, coarse grained, but melting ; juice abun-» 
dant, high flavored and sweet. August. 

KIRK'S PLUM. Lindley. 

Branches smooth ; the fruit is rather large, roundish 
oval, broadest at the base ; skin dark purple, covered with 
a copious azure bloom, which is difficulty to remove ; flesh 
greenish yellow, firm, juicy, rich, and separates from the 
stone. A very handsome variety, and most excellent 
bearer ; supposed to be of foreign origin. August. 

•LARGE SWEET DAMSON. 

Horse Plum. 

A large round fruit, of a dark blue color, covered with 
bloom; the flesh firm, yellowish green, juicy, sweet and 
good ; it adheres to the stone ;. the tree is productive. 

•LEX PLUM. R. M. . 

A large blue plum ; the flesh is yellow, rich and sweet. 
An excellent fruit and very productive. 

LUCOMBE'S NONSUCH. Pom. Mag. t. 09. Lindley. 
This plum is large and compressed at summit and base, 
its breadth two inches ; its color at maturity as well as 
form, resembles the Green Gage, but more streaked with 
yellow or orange ; the flesh and quality inferior to the last 
named variety, but superior to the Orleans. A remarkably 
handsome, productive and valuable new variety. August. 
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MIMMS. Pom. Mag. t. 6. Hort. Trans. voK it, p. 20a 
The frait is very large, a little oblong, its diameter two 
inches and a half; of a bright purple next the sun, and 
covered with thick bloom ; its flesh is yellowish green ; 
tender, juicy, and very agreeably flavored ; resembling in 
this respect the Orleans, it separates from the stone, 
which is ragged. A late plum, of the largest size. 

MONSIEUR. N. Duh. PI. ccxlii. 

Prune de Monsieur. Ibid. 

A handsome fruit, depressed, its diameter from fifteen to 
twenty Mnes; violet red, csovered with azure bloom ; the 
flesh green or yellowish, melting ; juice sweet, sometimes 
very agreeable. It parts from the stone, and ripens twelve 
or fifteen days after the Monsieur Hdtif. July. 

MOROCCO. 

Black Morocco, Early Morocco, Black, Damascus, Earlt 
Black Damask, aecording to the Pom. Mag. 

A blackish purple fruit of medium size, covered with 
pale blue bloom ; globular, a little depressed ; the flesh 
greenish yellow, juice rich, and high flavored ; a produo- 
tive fruit. July. 

NECTARINE PLUM. N. Duh. 

Prune Pe'che. lb. PI. cvii. Caledonian, Howei^'s, Lind. 

One of the most beautiful plums known ; round, a little 
lengthened, the height two inches ; the skin varies from 
red to deep red ; it is covered with azure bloom ; the flesh 
yellowish, coarsegrained, astringent ; juice abundant, mild; 
a superb fruit, it only needs a finer flesh. It ripens in July. 

♦ORLEANS. R. M. 

. Pama3 Rouge, of the French. Red Damask. 

A middle sized fruit, globular ; of a red color, but blue 
or purple next the sun ; and covered with bloom ; the flesh 
is pale yellow, juicy, rich and astringent, and readily parts 
fVom the stone. A fine firuit and a good bearer ; it ripens 
in August. 

PETER'S LARGE YELLOW GAGE. 

A variety of the Gage, approaching in its size to the 
Washington, and much resembling it in quality. 

PREGOCE DE TOURS. Hooker's Pom. Lond. 

Early de Tours. lb. - 

The tr^ is vigorous and fertile ; the fVuk the best earfy 
variety in Britain. It is small, ovaJ, dark purple, covered 
with fine bloom ; flesh greenish yellow, tender, juicy, of 
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very agreeable flavcH*. July. Bat the Bon Jardinier calls 
it ordinary. ** Fruit the form of an egg^ very productiTe." 
(N. DuIl) 

•POND'S PURPLE. 

A large round purple plum of a sweet and fine flavor. 
It ripens early in August, and was so named by the com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for Mr 
Samuel Pond of Cambridge, who has introduced this new 
native kind to notice. 

•PRINCE'S IMPERIAL GAGE. 

This plum is a first rate fruit ; the tree is very vigorous 
and upright in its growth, and extraordinary productive. 
The fruit is larger than the Greei} Gage, and of excellent 
quality. A single tree of this variety at Charlestown, owned 
by Mr Samuel R. Johnson, has for several successive years, 
yielded crops, which were sold at from $40 to $50 per 
annum. This valuable variety was raised by Wm. Prince, 
Esq., of the Linnaean Botanic Garden, Flushing, firom a 
seed of the Green Gage. 

RED GAGE. Col. Carr. 

The tree grows vigorously ; the fruit is of a greenish, 
yellow color in the shade, but of a deep red next the sun. 
A very luscious fruit raised from the Reine Claude. 

RED MAGNUM BONUM. 

Impbrial Violrtte, of the French. 

A large, oval plum, two inches to two and a half in 
length ; deep red next the sun and covered with blue 
bloom ; the flesh is yellowish, harsh, acid. It parts firom 
the stone, which is sharp pointed. Good for cooking and 
fit for little else. August. 

RED PERDRIGON. Lindley. Dr Willich. 

An excellent plum of the first class ; middle sized, roundish 
oval, of a fine red color, with gold dots and a fine bloom; 
flesh bright yellow, transparent ; juice sweet and delicious. 
Peeled and dried it makes excellent prunes; not inferior 
to the White Perdrigon. August. 

•RED QUEEN MOTHER. R. M. 

A large plum; of a bright red color, covered with pale 
bloom ; the flesh is yellow, sweet and excellent ; it ripens 
in September. This is a very handsome and productive 
variety and highly deserving of cultivation. The origin^ 
this fruit is mSLnown. — ^U may prove the h^MU^ 

•18 
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REINE CLAUDE VIOLETTE. Loudon's Mag. 

PvRPLB Gage. Violette Quxeit Claudia. 

A new seedling variety of the Green Gage, of a puiple 
color, equally good, and a better bearer. It hangs longer 
on the tree and is the best red plum we have. The Pomo- 
logical Magazine confirms this account, and adds, that it is 
not, like the Green Gage, disposed to crack. 

ROYALE. N. Duh. PI. ccxlii. 

La Royals, of Hooker's Pom. Lond. 

A large, very handsome fruit, diameter eight lines; 
the skin thick, of a homely dull brown red, concealed how- 
ever by a thick violet or azure bloom ; the flesh fine, yel- 
lowish green» firm and cracking ; juice abundant, high 
flavored and delicious. An excellent plum. September. 

•ROYALE DE TOURS. N. Duh. PI. xiu. 

The fruit is globular, flattened ; its length eighteen lines ; 
a red violet next the sun and covered with azure bloom ; the 
flesh is yellow, fine, good ; juice abundant and sweet; high 
flavored and of superior quality to the M(msieur plum ; aod 
it ripens eight or ten days earlier. July and August. 

*9T CATHERINE. Hooker's Pom. Lond. PI. xxiv. 

A medium sized, oblong fruit; narrowest towards the 
stalk, broad and flattened at the summit ; of a bright gold 
color next the sun, spotted with red, and covered with 
bloom ; the flesh yellow, tender, sweet, and of fine flavor ; 
stone oval, flat, it separates from the flesh. It ripens a little 
before the Imperatrice* Not uncommon around Boston* 

•SEMIANA. 

Prune Suisse, N, Duh. 

Pruke D'Altesss, Monsieur Taroif. 

The fruit is very handsome, round, flattened ; its diame- 
ter eighteen to twenty lines; color varying from bright 
violet to deep blackish blue, and cove^'ed with azure bloom ; 
the flesh greenish yellow, cracking and melting, juice very 
abundant and delicious. Not uncommon near Boston. 
An excellent fruit, ripening in September. 

♦SMITH'S ORLEANS, 

The tree is very vigorous and productive ; the fruit is 
large, of an oval form and purple color ; its flavor excel- 
lent ; a highly esteemed variety. 

0URPASSE MONSIEUR. Bob Jard. p. 308. 

** Thift superb fruit was raised by M. Noisette. It is 
more beautiful uid more perfumed than the Monsieur.'' 
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VARIEGATED PLUM. N. E. Farmer. 

An imported variety, sometimes called Lombard Pbtm, 
Dune lost. Specimens were sent to Mr Russell, Aagnst 
18, 1830, from Major E. Edwards of Springfield, Mass. 
A remarkably large fruit ; beautifal and very prodactive. 
Very sbowy^ and saleable, but not high flaTored. 

VIRGINALE. N. Duh. PI. XXXV. 

The tree is strong, vigorous and productive ; the fruit is 
round, slightly depressed ; its color yellowish, touched 
with violet or rose next the sun, and covered with dense 
bloom ; the flesh is melting, juice abundant and very 
agreeable. It adheres to the stone. One of the best of 
plums. 

♦WASHINGTON. 

Bolmsr's Wasbingtoit. Frankliv. 

A very large globular plum, inclining to oval ; greenish 
yellow next the sun, approaching to pale orange ; and cov- 
ered with a bloom and occasionally crimson specks ; this 
plum has sometimes weighed over four ounces ; its flesh is 
yellow, and firm, sweet and delicious ; it parts readily from 
the stone and ripens in September. This plum is equal in 
flavor to the Green Gage, and a very valuable variety of 
American origin. 

WHITE MAGNUM BONUM. 

Impkriale Blanchie, Duh. Ego Plum. 
White Moguc, White Holland, of the English. 

An oval fruit of extraordinary size ; of a yellow color 

covered with pale bloom ; the fiesh yellow, firm, acid 

and austere ; it adheres to the stone which is oval, and very 

pointed. This plum is excellent for cooking or preserves, 

and suitable for nothing else. Early in September. 

WHITE PERDRIGON. 

Branches downy ; a middle sized oblong fruit, tapering 
from the stalk ; of a pale yellow, with red spots next the 
sun ; and covered with white bloom ; flesh yellow, rich, 
saccharine, separating from the stone. Last of August. 

WILMOT'S NEW EARLY ORLEANS. Mr Hooker, 
in Hort. Trans, vol. iii. p. 392. 
Raised by Mr John Wilmot. Earlier than the Na» 
Orleans ; as early as the Morocco, and Precoce de Tours, 
as large as the Old Orleans, and more juicy ; a. certain bear- 
er ; a fruit above the middle size, round, its suture deep ; 
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dark purple next the sun and covered with bloom; thd flesh 
greenish yellow, of excellent flavor, sweet combined with a 
pleasant acid ; it separates from the stone. Mr Hooker 
considers this plam as decidedly superior to any of its 
season at present cultivated. Its beautiful appearance will 
obtain it a preference in the market. 

SLOE. Loudon. 

Pru50i Spiroba. 

A thorny tree, a wild plum of Britain. The fruit is 
small, very black and astringent* The ripe fruit is excel- 
lent to preserve ; unripe, the inspissated jnice forms the 
German acacia^ and affords an ink, almost indelible for 
marking on linen. The juice is used mixed with various 
wines, to communicate the dark red color, and rough taste of 
port wine. The leaves are employed to adulterate the tea 
of China. 



CULTIVATION,dtc. 

The plum tree flourishes best in a rich, sandy loam, 
neither too dry nor too moist. A cold, wet, clayey soil, or 
a dry, sandy situation, is not deemed so favorable. 

The varieties of plum are inoculated on the plum stock. 
Those raised from the seed are preferred, and some varie- 
ties will flourish on the peach stock ; but this is not deem-* 
ed so suitable for a very high northern latitude. 

The mode of pruning, and the distances to which the 
trees should be set asunder, varies but little from thai of the 
peach. The plum from its possessing a very smooth skin, 
is extremely liable to the attacks of the CurculiO ; for the 
modes of prevention, see CurcuUo, in the former part of 
this work. Particular varieties of the plum tree, are also 
liable to be attacked by a worm, which causes large black 
bunches to be formed on the limbs. Some varieties, how- 
ever, are exempted from this disease. The remedy is easy, 
and consists in separating every bunch, every badly affect- 
ed branch, or even tree, and committing them to the fire. 
No affected tree should be suffered to exist near the orchard. 
In this way, and in this alone, the worm and the disease 
may be exterminated with certainty and but little trouble. 
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CHERRY. — (Prtintw Cerasus.) 

The cherry is a tree of medium size ; the branches are 
shining, of an ash color ; the leaves arc ovate, serrated ; 
the flowers are white and produced in umbels ; the fruit is 
a roundish drupe, of a yellow, red, or black color, and 
shining ; of a sweet or acid flavor ; it encloses a smooth 
stone. 

The native country of the cherry has been assigned to 
Asia. It was brought to Rome before the Christian era, 
by Lucullus, from a town in Pontus, called Cerasus^ hence 
its name. ■ , - 

Uses. — The cherry is a highly esteemed summer dessert 
fruit. It is also extensively used in cookery, in pies, 
tarts, &.C. The dried fruit forms an article of luxury and 
food. In the forests of the mountains of the East of 
France, says Bosc, where the Merisiers formerly abounded, 
great quantities were dried, and constituted an important 
article of food daring the winter^ of the Charboniers, a half 
savage, but kind and hospitable race. Their soups were 
prepared by boiling the dried fruit in water, with bread, a 
smal] portion of butter being added. From the juice a 
fine wine is prepared. The Kirschenvasser or Kirswasse 
of the Germans, is identically the celebrated Marasquin of 
Venice, which was fabricated so extensively on the moun- 
tains of ancient Macedon. It is prepared by distillation 
from the fermented juice of the Merisiers or Mazzards, 
a portion of the bruised stones being added. But when 
other varieties are used,'— ^the more acid varieties, five or 
six per cent by weight, of sugar, is added to the juice. 
The Mazzard cherries, the Morillos, and the fruit of the 
Virginia cherry, are steeped in brandy or rum, to improve 
its quality and flavor. The gum which exudes from the 
cherry tree, is stated to be in every respect equal to gum 
arable, and is so extraordinary nutritive, that according to 
Hasselquist, more than a hundred men were kept alive 
during a siege of nearly two months, with no other suste* 
nance than a little of this gum gradually dissolved in the 
mouth. The wood of the cherry tree is hard and tough, 
and is much used by the turner and cabinet maker, es- 
pecially the Virginia cherry, which is capable of receiving 
a Qqe polish, and has reddish streaks resembling mahogany. 
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The bark of this last species, according to Dr Mease, 
(Dom. Ency.) is powerfully tonic and has frequently been 
substituted with success for the Peruvian Bark. The bark 
of the roots is more powerful. 

VARIETIES. 

The following list of cherries has been divided intm 
two classes. The distinction thus formed will be ap- 
parent on inspection of the tree and the fruit. 

Class, i. — This Class includes, 1. The Bigarreaus^ 
which are distinguished by possessing a firm and hard flesh. 
2. The Heart Cherries. 3. The Mazzards. This class 
includes the Bigarriutiers, the Cfuigniers, and the Merisiers 
of the French. The trees of this class generally grow tall 
and handsome, or in a pyramidal form ; the young wood 
is strong ; the leaves large, oblong, pointed, of a bright 
green ; the blossoms large ; and the fruit sweet. The dry 
wood according to Bosc, weighs fifty five pounds to the 
cubic foot. 

Class ii — ^To this class belong the Dukes, the Morillos, 
and similar kinds. The Cerisiers or Griottiers of the 
French. The trees of this class are generally of lower 
growth than those of the first class ; of more compact 
form ; the branches more slender and numerous ; the 
leaves are of less size, of firmer consistence ; of a dark 
green color ; the flowers of less size, but more open. The 
fruit is round, tender, of a subacid or acid flavor. The 
dry wood of this class, according to Bosc, weighs 471 
pounds to the cubic foot. In addition to these, a few orna- 
mental varieties of four distinct species will be described. 



CLASS I. 

BIGARREAUS, HEART CHERRIES, &c. 

KNIGHT'S EARLY BLACK. |Iort. Trans. 

Raised by Mr Knight, from the Bigarreau and May 
Duke combined. The blossoms of this new variety it is 
stated, are produced in abupdance, before those of any 
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Other sort; and while the May Duke in the same aspect 
is yet a very unripe fruit, the Early Black Cherry has as- 
samed its rich dark bue^ and its flesh is then firm and 
juicy. It resembles in its external appearance the Water- 
loo, but the stalk is shorter. It is abundantly sweet, and 
though not Tery rich, of a pleasant flavor ; and reraarkablj 
early. 

•AMBER CHERRY. S. H S. 

Below medium size, perfectly round ; color of amber, 
but red towards the sun ; of a very delicate appearance. 
The flesh is melting, the taste lively and very sweet. It 
ripens with the May Duke. 

D'AREMBERG. Thompson. 

A cherry of roundish form, a dark red color ; of me- 
dium size ; tender and of excellent quality. Beginning of 
July. 

AMBRE'E. For. Lindley. 

CsRiss A'mbre'x. 

A large cherry, with a round head, flattened at the op- 
posite end ; marbled with red and yellow in the shade, 
bright red next the sun; the flesh is white, somewhat 
transparent, very juicy, sweet and excellent. 

•AMERICAN AMBER. 

Heart shaped, large, bright amber color, of a very sweet 
and excellent flavor. A tree, extraordinary for its vigorous 
and upright growth ; it is not exceeded in this respect by 
the Napoleon Bigarreau and the Black Tartarean. 

BIG ARREAU GROS MONSTREUX. Thompson. 

The fruit is large and long ; heart shaped ; of a dark 
red color ; flesh firm, and of excellent flavor. Beginning 
of July. 

BIGARREAU DE ROCMONT. N. Duh. PI. ccclxx- 

Bbllb dx Rocmont, CciUR DE PiGXON, Bon Jurd. 

The tree is vigorous and productive ; the fruit large, 
heart shaped, red, marbled and shining ; a beautiful fruit, 
an inch in height ; flesh white, very little breaking, juice 
not abundant, rather sprightly, good. Middle of June. 

BLACK BIGARREAU. N. Duh. 

BiAARRXAu NoiR, N. Dab. PI. cxxxtiii. 
A new fruit, so named by M. Chatenay, of Vitry ; it is 
but little exteaded. Fruit six lines in length, a little 
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heart shaped ; at maturity black and shining ; the flesh 
black violet and marbled, firm and breaking. This Bigar- 
reau is one of the best species. Last of June and begin- 
ning of July. 

LARGE BLACK BIGARREAU. 

BlOARREAV GrOS NoIR. 

Described to me by the late Andre Parmentier, Esq. as 
one of the finest and very best of all cherries. 

LARGE LATE RED BIGARREAU. Nouv. Conrs 

Comp. d'Agri. vol. in. p. 57 L 
La Bioarrsavtier a Gros Frdit Rovob. Ibid. 
A large fruit, of a deep red color next the sun, a lively 

red in the shade ; juice reddish and somewhat perfumed. 

An excellent variety, ripening late in July. 

NAPOLEON BIGARREAU. Dr Willich. 

BiOARREAU Napoleon, Lourhah, Hort Soc. Cat. 

Lauermanh, Dr Willich. 

Gros Bioarreau ds Lauermavh. 

The tree is extraordinary for the vigor and beauty of its 
growth ; the leaves are very large, and plain or smooth on 
their upper surface. This is one of the three new varie- 
ties recommended to me by the late Andre Parmentier, 
Esq. as the best of cherries. I have never yet seen 
the fruit. It is thus described. The largest and most 
beautiful of the heart shaped cherries ; it has an excellent 
taste. In shape it resembles the variegated half ounce 
cherry, and frequently surpasses it. The flesh is remark- 
ably white, solid, and of a sweet, agreeable flavor. It ri- 
pens in June or July, when the skin on both sides ac- 
quires very bright red spots, that are imperceptibly lost in 
the whitish and yellow part of the centre and the shaded 
quarter. 

LATE BIGARREAU OF HILDESHEIM. 
Bioarreau Tardif D'Hildesheim. 

BiGARREAD Marbse' de HiLDESBEiM, Nouv. Couni Oomplet 
d'Agri., Vol. III. p. 689. 

This is one of the three new kinds so highly recom- 
mended to me by the late Andre Parmentier, Esq. as a 
most superior fruit. The, Napoleon Bigarreau, and the 
Large Black Bigarreau were the other two. The flesh is 
hard, the fruit spotted. Thompson does not praise it. 
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•GRAPFION. 

BiGABRXAV, Hooker. 

Turkey Bigarreau. 

Tkllow Spanish, as sappoaed, of some Amer. cols. 

Very Urge, obtuse, heart shaped, yellowish amber color, 
but fine red next the son ; flesh firm, white, sweet and well 
flavored. A beautifal and excellent fruit, not very pro- 
ductive. The tree flays Mr Hooker, " evidently exhibits 
the characteristics of age and debility," although it ex- 
ceeds in growth all other cherries in Britain. 

BLACK EAGLE. 

A cherry of a globular form, and middle size ; dark pur- 
ple or nearly black ; flesh very tender, rich, and of excel- 
lent flavor, and ripens early. The tree grows strong and 
very upright. This new variety was sent by Mr Knight, 
in 1623, to the Hon. John Lowell ; and was raised by 
Miss Elizabeth Knight, of Downton Castle, in 1806, from 
a seed of the Bigarreau, fertilized by the May Duke. 

•BLACK. HEART. 

GuiGNiER A Fruit Noir, Duh. 

Rather large, heartrshaped ; dark purple, approaching 
to black at maturity; the flesh is dark red, tender, of ex- 
cellent flavor. Ripe early in July — and is a good bearer. 
The true Black Heart is one of the best of cherries. 

SPANISH. Dr Willich. 

Black Si>anisr. 

A noble fruit for drying, preserving, &c. of a large size ; 
dark red approaching to black ; flatly compressed below ; 
and having a small stalk. Its juice is of a deep red dye ; 
of a mild, subacid and pleasant taste. 

•BLACK TARTAREAN. 

Black Russian, Black Circassiah, Superb Circassiah. 
Frazer's Black Tartarxah, Ronald's Black Heart, Pom. 

Mag. 

A very large heart-shaped fruit, of most superior quality ; 
color dark shining purple or black ; the flesh firm, dark 
red or purple, sweet and of most excellent flavor. The 
tree and fruit combine an assemblage of good qualities 
which never meet but in a very extraordinary fruit ; ai^ 
elegant, very f apid growing tree, of great productiveness, 
very large and beautiful fruit, and of excellent quality. 
Supposed to have originated in Spain ; thence carried to 
Circassia, or Russia ; from Russia it was brought to Enge 
19 
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land in 1796, by Mr John Frazer. — {Pom. Mag.) But ac- 
cording to Mr Hooker it was brought from Circassia in 
1794, by Mr Ronalds. 

•DAVENPORT'S EARLY RED. 

A very early and excellent variety, which originated in 
Dorchester on the farm of Mr Davenport. The tree is of 
fine form ; the leaves light glossy green ; it bears early 
and abundantly ; the fruit ripens from eight to twelve days 
earlier than the European May Duke, and in succession. 
It is large, bright red ; the ilesh firm, sprightly and of fine 
flavor. A popular fruit and highly valuable for the market. 
Middle of June. 

•DOWNER. 

A new and valuable variety, reared by Samuel Downer, 
Esq. of Dorchester. The tree is very vigorous, and upright 
in its growth ; a constant and great bearer. A large, light 
red cherry ; roundish ; the flesh firm, flavor good and spright- 
ly. Very late ; it ripens aftet^most other ^ superior varie- 
ties are gone, and is on this account the more valuable, and 
highly prized in the markets. 

DOWNTON CHERRY. Hort. Trans, vol. v. p. 262. 

A new variety, raised by Mr Knight, from the Elton or 
Waterloo. It is nearly round, inclining to heart-^hape ; of 
a pale yellow color, sprinkled with minute red spots and 
larger patches of dull red or maroon ; the flesh pale amber 
color, tender ^and juicy, very sweet and high flavored. 

ELKHORN. 

Black Ox Heart, Laboe Black Bigarread, Tbom. 

A large cherry ripening between the Black Heart and 
the latest varieties ; the flesh remarkably hard and very 
peculiar ; and though not high flavored, it is supposed 
that from its solid consistence, it may be profitably culti- 
vated, to be transported from a distance, to market. Mr 
Prince has stated that he brought this fruit to New York 
from Maryland, and considers it on many accounts a val- 
uable fruit. 

ELTON. Mr Knight. Hooker's Pom. Lond. PI. vii. 

Raised by Mr Knight from the seed of the Bigarreau 
and pollen of the White Heart. The tree is very vigorous, 
and very productive. The fi-uit is pretty large, heart- 
shaped ; pale glossy yellow in the shade, but marbled with 
bright red next the sun ; the stalk slender, two inches long ; 
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the flesh firm, sweet and rich. Very early. Sent in 1823, 
by Mr Knight to tiie Hon. John Lowell. 

FLORENCE. Hort. Trans. toL ii. p! 229. 

Large, heart-shaped, depressed ; of a yellow amber color, 
marbled with bright red in the shade ; bright red next the 
sun ; tolerably firm, juicy, rich and sweet. A beautifbl 
cherry introduced by Mr Houblon, from Florence. 

GASCOIGN'S BLEEDING HEART. For. Lind. 

Large, oblong, or heart-shaped, of a dark red color ; its 
flesh pretty firm, of a pleasant and fine flavor. July. 

•GRIDLEY. 

This very excellent cherry, which is sometimes called 
the Apple Cherry originated on the farm of Deacon Samuel 
Gridley, of Roxbury. The tree bears constantly and very 
abundantly. The fruit is of handsome size, round, black ; 
the stalk short ; the flesh very firm, like all others of the 
Bigarreau class ; juicy, of a fine vinous flavor. A fine and 
popular fruit for the market. It carries well and is ripe 
soon after the early cherries are gone ; or early in July. 

HARRISON HEART. For. Lindley. 

A large heart-shaped cherry, of a yellowish or amber 
color ; but Wshi red next the sun ; the flesh is tender and 
high flavored. It ripens in July. Introduced into England 
by Gov. Harrison, from the East Indies. 

HEREFORDSHIRE BLACK. R. M. 

Late Black Heart. 

A large, black, and heart-shaped cherry ; a most excel- 
lent fruit; a great bearer; and more valuable for ripening 
late, when most varieties are gone. 

M AZZ ARD CHERRY. 

Mbrisiers. 

The trees generally grow tall and handsome, and are 
productive — calculated for shades. The fruit varies in 
color from white to black ; equally so in size and fqrm ; 
the flesh is generally soft, juicy, pleasant andoflen excellent. 

REMINGTON WHITE HEART. 

A moderate sized cherry, of moderate flavor. Chiefly 
valuable for its very late maturity. Said to have originated 
in Rhode Island. 

♦SPARHAWK. 

Avery superior native cherry which was exhibited at the 
Mass, Hort, Soc, in 1833, by Edward Sparhawk, Esq. of 
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Brighton. The tree bears very abundontly. The fruit 
which is sometimea called Honey Heart, is large, of a red 
color^ tender, juicy ; of a sweet and excellent flavor. A 
fine profitable cherry from its good qualities and abunidant 
produce to cultivate for the market. It ripens early. 

WATERLOO. Hort. Trans. 

A large, round, dark red fruit, inclining to black at ma- 
turity. The flesh is firm and of excellent flavor. Raised 
by a daughter of Mr Knight, and so named from, its per- 
fecting its first fruit soon after the battle of Waterloo. The 
tree is of strong but irregular growth. This fruit was sent 
by Mr Knight, in 1823, to the Hon. John Lowell. 

WHITE OXHEART. R. M. 

Tradescaut, of Coze. 

A large heart-shaped cherry, of a bright red or amber 
color next the sun ; the flesh remarkably firm, the flavor 
excellent. Early in July. An indiflerent bearer. 

♦WHITE TARTAREAN. 

Traksparbkt, White Transparkvt Crimea. 

A beautiful cherry ; pale yellow, a{^roaching to an am- 
ber next the sun ; a much admired fruit, of excellent flavor ; 
a good bearer, ripening early in July. This tree grows 
vigorous and upright ; it is thus readily distinguished from 
a former and abandoned variety of the same name. 



CLASS II. 



DUKE CHERRIES, MORELLOS, d&c. 

♦archduke. 

GRIOTtt DE PoRTUGAt,^ Dah. PORTUGAL DVKE. 

A large, globular formed, red cherry ; like the May Duke 
it grows in clusters ; but the tree grows more vigorous 
than that variety. An excellent cherry and a great bearer, 
ripening ia July. 

BELLE DE C^OISY. Pom. Mag. Bon Jard. 

DoucETTE, Cerise de Polembre, 

A middle sized rooixdish fruit ; growing in pairs on a 
ibrked stalk. Skin transparent^ red^ mottled with amber ; 
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the flesh amber colored, tender and sweet; ripe rather 
before the May Duke ; it bears well as a standard. — {Pom» 
Mag,) The Bon Jardinier describes it as very large ; of 
a beautiful red color and excellent fla?or ; not very prodiic- 
tive, 

BELLE ET MAGNIFIQUE. 

Specimens ef this fine cherry were exhibited by Gen. 
Dearborn, July 24, 1830. The tree is very vigorous and 
productive. The fruit was judged '' truly magnificent*' in 
Its appearance ; color red, mottled with white spots ; a 
valuable fruit from its late maturity. 

CERISIER DU NORD. Bon Jard. p. 315. 
Very late ; good for ratafia and for preserves. 

DEARBORN'S RED FRENCH DUKE. 

The adopted name for a cherry imported from France 
by the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, name lost. A large red 
cherry highly spoken of by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

EARLY PURPLE GRIOTTE. Thompson. 

A middle ^ized fruit, pf a dark red color ; heart shaped, 
tender and good. Beginning of June. A valuable cherry ; 
very early. 

GERMAN DUKE. 

Griottk D'Alemaone, Nouv. Cours Complet d'Agr. 
De Chacx, Dv Comtx ds Saint Maur, lb. 

Equally as large as the Archduke; almost as black; 

the flesh deep red, and very acid. It ripens the middle of 

July. , The tree is of middle size and not very productive. 

GRIOTTIER D'HOLLANDE. Nouv. Cours Complet 
d'Agr. vol. III. p. 575. 
The largest of all the Griottiers ; nearly globular, of a 
very beautiful red color ; the flesh fine, reddish white, very 
agreeable. It ripens the middle of June. The flowers are 
large but liable to prove abortive. 

LATE DUKE. R. M. 

June Duke, of Coxe. 

A cherry of large size ; the flesh very rich ; it ripens 
the first of July and lasts long on the tree, improving in its 
flavor. The tree is vigorous and very productive. 

•MAY DUKE. 

A large globular red cherry, usually growing in clusters, 

19* 
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At matttrity the flesh is tender, juicj, of an agreeable but 
acid flavor.. This kind is usually gathered in June and 
while it is yet sour, and immature^ for the markets ; being 
one of the earliest varieties. The tree is of moderate vigor, 
iMHnpact in its form and productive. 

MONTMORENCY. 

Ckrisibr ds MoHTiroBKifCT A 6R09 Fruit, Bon Jard. 

Long stsm Montmorenct. 

The fruit is large, flattened at its extremities, of a lively 
red color ; the flesh of a yellowish white, slightly acid and 
excellent. The tree is not very productive, it ripens in 
July. The Short Stem Montmorency, or Gros Gobet, is a 
fruit of less size, and the tree less vigorous. 

MORELLO. 

Milan, Lang Cerise du Nord, of Noisette. Lind. 

Middle sized, round ; nearly black at maturity ; tender, 
juicy, of an agreeable flavor, in which much acid predomi- 
nates. July. This fruit is used ibr preserving. 

♦PLUMSTONE MORELLO. 

A very large, dark, round cherry, nearly black, of a 
rich, acid flavor; and deemed superior to all European 
Morellos. The stone is very large and resembles that of a 
plum. A native fruit from Virginia, introduced to notice 
by Wm. Prince, Esq., of the Linnsan Botanic Garden, 
Flushing. 



ORNAMENTAL VARIETIES. 

LARGE DpUBLE FLOWERING CHERRY. 

The tree is of vigorous and upright growth ; the flowers 
are very large, very double, and beautiful ; resembling 
clusters of small roses. The appearance of the tree when 
in full blossom is striking and highly ornamental. The 
tree belongs to the first class. 

SMALL DOUBLE FLOWERING. 

The tree is of slow dwarfish growth ; the bbsspms how-* 
ever are not less beautiful than the preceding. The tree 
belongs to the second clsss. 
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TOBACCO LEAP. 

BioARREAUTiER A Feuillvs ds Tasac, Bon Jard. 

Cbrisier x>k four a la litre, lb. Four to ths pouvo. 
A smdl, pale red fruit, of indifferent flavor; a poor 
bearer. The growth of this tree is strong, but crooked ; 
the leaves of enormous size ; it is said to have received its 
name from the supposition that its fruit would prove pro- 
portioaally large ; cultivated only as a curiosity. The 
tree belongs to the first class. 

VIRGINIA WILD CHERRY. 

Gbrasus Virginiana. 

A native ; it is found growing wild in the forests and 
pastures, and is a distinct species from any others here 
described. The trees grow large, and the fruit is produced 
in clusters like currants ; it is very small, of a pleasant 
sweet, slightly bitter, and very astringent taste. This 
variety is one of the most esteemed of all for brandy. 

WEEPING CHERRY. 

Cerisier ds Siberia, N. Duh^ PL xxxv. 

This beautiful tree is of low growth^ its branches slen- 
der and drooping ; its leaves are very small, oblong, 
lanceolate ; they are of a deep shining green above 
and of a pale shining green below. The fruit is small and 
numerous, of a bright red color and extremely acid. This 
highly ornamental tree is generally inoculated at an ele- 
vated height on the Mazzard cherry. 



CULTIVATION, &c. 

The stones of the cherrr are sown in autumn, in 
a rich, well prepared soil. The second year they are 
transplanted to nursery rows four feet asunder, and at a 
foot distance from each other in the row. They are inocu- 
lated the third year. The best soil, is a rich, dry, sandy 
loam, or calcareous soil, and an elevated situation. A 
cold, clayey, moist soil, does not suit them. If the tree 
grows in suitable form, pruning is neither much prac- 
tised or recommended. 
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MVhBEKRY . — (Morus.) 

The mulberry is a genus comprising many species. Its 
origin has been assigned to China ; but several species are 
found growing in a wild state in America. The fruit is a 
berry of a roundish or oblong form ; of a color varying from' 
white to red or black ; its pulp envelopes numerous small 
floecis* 

Uses. — Most of the varieties of the mulberry are es- 
teemed dessert fruits. When perfectly mature they are 
grateful to the taste and very wholesome. The syrup is 
useful in mitigating inflammations of the throat The juice 
when properly fermented, affords a pleasant vinous wine ; 
mixed with apples they afford a delicious beverage 
called mulberry cider, of a deep red color like port wine. 
Lastly — the leaves of the various species of the mulberry, 
constitute the principal food of the silk-worm. Not every 
kind however is equally suitable. Those most esteemed 
are the Moms alba — M, lucida — M, tartarica — M, Dcmr 
dolo and M. muHicauKs. 

VARIETIES. . 
BLACK MULBERRY. 

M0RO8 Nigra. 

This tree is a native of Asia Minor. It rises from 
twenty five to thirty feet. The leaves are large and rug- 
ged. Its fruit is large, black, aromatic, juicy, subacid and 
good. An agreeable wine is made from its juice. The 
juice is used for imparting a dark color to liquors ; the 
bark of the root is a powerful cathartic ; and from the 
bark of the trce,^ strong cordage and brown paper is made. 
RED MULBERRY. 

M0RU8 Rubra. 

A native of America. The tree rises to the height of 
from thirty to forty feet ; the leaves are large, cordate, often 
palmed, and more often three lobed, dark green above 
downy beneath, rugged. The fruit is of a very deep red 
color and excellent. This variety is esteemed superior to 
the Black Mulberry as a fruit, and the tree is more hardy. 
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JAPAN PAPER MULBSEIRY. 

Bbousgkiiiktia Faptrifera. 

The tree rises to a large size, with a round head ; the 
leaTes are rough, either cordate, entire or lobed. It is a 
native of China and Japan, and the liber or inner bark, bj 
being beaten to render it pliable, serves for paper and as 
an article of clothing in those countries. The fruit is 
round and curious, but not edible. 



CULTIVATION, &c. 

These varieties of mulberry will flourish in almost 
any soil, but grow most luxuriantly in a deep sandy 
loam; rather in a humid than dry soil. They are prop- 
agated by seeds or by layers, and sometimes by cut- 
tings. The seeds are obtained by washing the bruised 
pnlp of thoroughly ripe fruit; they are carefully dried, 
and sown early in April in a rich soil, and covered to the 
depth of half an inch with loam, and pressed down com- 
pactly. The second year they are transplanted to nur- 
sery rows. 



MULBERRY AND SILK. 

PART I. ON THE MUliBERRY. 

WHITE ITALIAN MULBERRY. 

MoRus Alba. , 

A native of China. It is a tree of rapid growth, and 
extensively known for the uses of its leaf for the iood of 
silk-worms. The leaves are pointed cordate, serrate, 
entire or lobed., The fruit is white, roundish oblong, of 
an insipid taste.. The bark according to Rosier, may be 
converted into linen of the fineness of silk. For this pur- 
pose, the young wood and brrk are gathered in autumn, 
during the ascent of the second sap, and immersed for 
three or four days in still water. It is then taken out at 
sunset, spread on grass, and returned to the water at sun- 
rise, and this daily repeated, and finally it is prepared aud 
spun like f!ax« 
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MORUS LUCIDA or SHINING LEAVED. 

The leaves are very large, pointed, cordate and-Bbining. 
This variety is said to be highly deserving of cultivation 
for the nourishment of silk-worms. 

MORUS TARTARICA or TARTAREAN MUL- 
BERRY. 
This mulberry is from the environs of A soph. The 
leaves are large, oval, oblong, serrated, shining. The 
fruit resembles the Moms nigra. The leaves afford silk 
of the finest quality. 

DANDOLO OR MORETTIANA MULBERRY. Dr 

Fontaneilles. 
A new and most valuable species of mulberry for the 
nourishment of the silk worm. It was first discQvered 
about 1815, by M. Moretti, Professor in the University of 
Pavia, and from a single young tree, he had in 1826, 
multiplied them to 120,^90. The tree is presumed to be 
hardy : the fruit, which is at first violet, becomes at matu- 
rity perfectly black. The leaf is ovate, sharp pointed^ en- 
tire, cordate at the base. It is thin, smooth on the under 
and especially on the upper surface, which is of a beautiful 
and rather deep shining green ; it is not near so thick as 
that of the large white mulberry, caHed in France, the 
Admirable, and is thinner than those of the Spanish mul- 
berry, (Morns nigra). It is neither wrinkled nor plitited. 
It is in general nearly eight inches wide, and ten inches 
long. This mulberry wilt be most profitably cultivated in 
the form of a hedge, and from the superior size of the 
leaf they are gathered with the greatest facility. Its 
superior quality has been proved by the experiments of M. 
Gera and Count Dandolo, who assert that they produce 
silk of a more beautiful gloss and of finer quality than 
common silk. (See the whole article inserted by the Hon, 
H, A, 8. Dearborn, in the New England Farmer, vol, 8, No. 
29. It isjrom the Annales d Horticulture, and is extracted 
from the Report of Dr Fontaneilles, on a letter published by 
M, Gera, in 1826, in the Journal of Physics and of Chem- 
istry of Pavia,) 



CHINESE MULBERRY. (Mams sinensis.) 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. (Many Stalked Mulberry.) 
PERROTTET MULBERRY. 

For no inconsiderable portion of the materials of the fol- 
lowing interestiBg account of this new mulberry, I am in-r 
debted to the researches of the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn. 
They were ^coUectcfd by him and inserted in the New Eng« 
land Farmer, at different times during 1830 and 1S31, and 
were chiefly the translations from the '' Annalea d'Horti- 
culture/' and the ** Aonales L'Institut Royal Horticole 
de Fromont," 

Of all the varietieiS of Mulberries for silk, the Chinese 
Mulberry or Morus multicaulis, appears that, which is knost 
eminently entitled to preference. It originated in the elevat- 
ed regions of China, a country famous froip antiquity for its 
silk, and renowned for its industry ; a parallel to our own 
in its climates and divers latitudes. It is to this tree, that the 
disciples of Confucius, acknowledge their indebtedness for 
the prosperity and solidity of their empire. 

The Morus multicauliSf or Chinese MuR^erry^ since its 
introduction to France, seems destined to replace, every- 
where, the common white mulberry, for the nourishment of 
silk woriris, such is its decided superiority over all others. 
The tree is beautiful, and of a rapid growth. The leaves 
in a dry and arid soil are of less size,,and elliptical, their 
breadth being six inches and their length eight ; but in a 
light, friable, rich, and humid soil, they are large and cor- 
date ; extraordinary specimens having sometimes measured 
more than a foot in breadth, and fifteen inches in length ; 
their upper surfaces are convex or curled, and of a deep 
and beautiful shining green. The fruit which was un- 
known even in France till 1830, is long, black, and of ap- 
pearance sufficiently beautiful, its flavor good, being inter- 
mediate between that of the red, and that of the black mul- 
berry ; its produce is abundant. 

This mulberry differs from all others in the property 
which the roots possess of throwing up numerous flexible 
stalks ; the great length which these stalks acquire in a 
short space of time ; and the faciHty with which it is pro- 
pagated from layers, or even ftrom cuttings ; also from the 
remarkable sisfce which the thin> soft, and tender leaves^ 
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■peedOy acquire* and the promptitude with which they are 
renewed. 

The silk which the worms form, from the food afforded 
bj this plant, is not only of superior quality, as has been 
abundantly proved in France, but the cocoons are of on- 
nsual size. The leaves from their extraordinary dimenr 
sions, being gathered with impcnrtant economy of labor, and 
of time ; and from their superi<Nr nutritious qualities, they 
are preferred by the insects to all others. 

This mulberry should be cultivated in hedge rows, and 
never suffered to rise higher than seven or eight feet But 
a few years are sufficient to raise considerable- fields of 
them in fuU vigor, sufficient to support sin immense number 
of silk worms ; and regular {^antations can be speedily 
formed, by planting the shrubs at the distance of from six 
to eight feet asunder; a space sufficient for the extension 
of the branches — sufficient also for cukivatioo, and for 
the greater conveaience of gathering the leaves. . So 
greatly is this last operation facilitated, by the flexibility, of 
the stalks, and the very superior size of the leaf, that as 
we are assured by M. Perrottet, a child is sufficient ibr 
gathering the food fiu* a large establishment of silk worms. 

The introduction of this plant from Asia is due to M. 
Perrottet, Agricultural Botanist, and travellerof the Marine 
and Colonies of France^ It was brought by him to France 
in 1S21, in that vast collection^ and variety of productions, 
which he had, during thirtyfour months, procured in the 
seas of Asia, or gathered on the coast, or in the lands of 
Gfuiana. 

From Manilla, the capital of the PfaiUippine> Islands, 
whither it had been brought by the Chinese as a tree of 
ornament, as well, as of eminent usefulness, it was introduc- 
ed by M. Perrottet into the Isle Bourbon, and from thence 
into Cayenne and France. At a later period it was sent 
from Cayenne to Martinique, and from France to Gauda- 
loupe ; also to Senegal ; the numerous plants which are 
already disseminated in the divers climates of Africa, of 
America and Europe, have all been produced by the two 
individual plants which were brought by M. Perrottet from 
Manilla. At first, its cultivation in France was confined 
almost exclusively to the royal gardens, thit its trial and 
dissemination might be thus rendered the more effectual 
throughout every department of the country. The Morus 
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multicaulis, according to M. Perrottet, will he readily ac-> 
climated, inasmach as it originated in a country analogous 
to that of France ; it appeared neither to suffer from the 
excessive cold of the northern, or the intense heat of the 
intertropical regions^ as the plants in the government gar- 
dens of Cayenne, had acquired during eight months a truly 
remarkable developement, being clothed at that time with 
leaves of extraordinary size ; those also, which were culti* 
vated in Senegal, although planted in an arid soil, and sit- 
uated beneath a scorching sky, exhibited an appearance 
sufficiently satisfactory ; yet in all respects, they had ac- 
quired less developement than those which were planted in 
the humid climate of Guiana. 

M. Poiteau, in the Annales d'Horticulture, has stated 
down to 1830, *' that by the information which we receive 
from all quarters, this mulberry is destined to replace the 
common white mulberry, everywhere, for nourishing silk 
worms/' ** This mulberry has not suffered in the least, 
from the rigors of the last severe winter.^' 

At New York, on Long Island, this mulberry had endured 
unprotected the rigors of seven winters, and the very extra- 
ordinary winter of 1831-2, which destroyed so mapy trees 
hitherto deemed hardy, even to the root. ^ Yet in our clitnato, 
there are many kinds of trees wiiich require protection 
during the first winter, though they may never need it af- 
terwards. Such are the young seedling plants of but a 
single summer's growth, of the Cherry, Plum, Pear, the 
Quince and White Mulberry, All which require to be ta- 
ken up in autumn, and laid slanting in earth, their bodies 
being in part protected by soil. For all these species are 
liable to be killed occasionally to the root by the first win- 
ter, or to be utterly destroyed by being thrown out by frost ; 
yet in the second winter it is far otherwise ; their roots 
becoming strong, and firmly established, the well ripened 
wood of the second year, and the wood of two years' growth j 
becomes indestructible by any but extraordinary winters. 
The same precautionary measures should in northern cli- 
mates, be taken with the young plants of this mulberry so 
valuable — the layers of but a single summer's growth, 
which are separated in autumn. 

The vegetation of the Morus multicaulis, particularly in 
a rich and humid soil and protected situation, is extremely 
rapid and luxuriant, and prolonged to a late period in an- 

20 
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tomn, or tUI the tender and yet vegetating tips of the twigs 
are checked by frost. These extreme ends will generally 
be lost, as they always are of the Common White Mvlberry^ 
when young. 

Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq. of Dedham, author of the excel- 
lent *' Manual on Silk/' has tried them for several years, 
and in a letter dated 1834, he confirms the latter remark, 
and adds "but that we shall be able to rear it here, is de- 
cided beyond a question." Mr Joseph Breck a distin- 
guished botanist of Lancaster, from very critical observa- 
tion of 100 trees which were set out on the place of S. V. 
S. Wilder, Esq. in Bolton, late in the spring of 1833, in a 
cold, springy soil, and northern exposition — he seems per- 
suaded from an experience of one winter, 1833-4, and irom 
careful observation, that they may be even hardier than the 
Common White Mulberry, as they appeared to suffer less 
than some hundreds of the latter of 3 or 4 years' growth 
which stood beside them. Of any extraordinary results from a 
winter so unparalleled and unheard of as this last has been, 
throughout the country, time will soon decide ; and how this 
mulberry and all other productions have feared from norXh 
to south. This mulberry braves the most rigorous winters 
of France, even to the extreme north as far as Havre. 
Of this important fact, we have been assured from the first 
rate sources ; from MM. Perrottet, Bodin, Poiteau, also 
from M. Eyries of Havre, who has there cultivated them 
from their first introduction to that country. 

The prediction of the late Dr Pascalis in, 18^)0 that, 
*^* after the discovery of this plant, a doubt no longer exists, 
that two crops of silk may he produced in a single season ;" 
this prediction has since been accomplished — its truth ful* 
filled by experiment. The soil and cultivation, — the hab« 
itations for the successive generations of insects being yet 
the same, all thus converted to double use, — and the pro- 
duction of a double harvest, — it will be obvious, that the 
actual profit thus augmented, must be manifold. 

It appears from the deliberations of the French Royal 
Society of Horticulture, (as noted in the Farmers' Regis* 
ter) that the Chinese Mulberry or Morus multicaulis is not 
a distinct species, and that as a new and invaluable vari- 
ety, it can only be preserved by multiplying it from grafts, 
layers, and cuttings ; and that by these means exclusively, 
have the Chinese cultivators reared the tree from tin[ie im- 
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memorial. Seeds sown near Venice, hare, it is stated, 
produced varieties, but none like the true Morus roulticau- 
lis. I have myself examined about 40 small trees, raised 
in 1834 from seed sent from China, but they appeared to 
differ from the true kind. Their leaves were indeed hand- 
some, but I saw none with the curled or convex leaf. 



SOIL, SITUATION, &c. 

Although the mulberry flourishes most luxuriantly in a 
moist and rich soil, and protected situation, yet the leaves 
which are produced in such soils, are more crude, and not 
of a quality so nourishing. The growth of the tree, in such 
soils and expositions, besides being more rapid, is pro- 
longed to a later period in autumn, or until the tender and 
yet, vegetating tips of the twigs are suddenly arrested by 
the frost; the immature wood of a forced growth being 
more tender, is consequently more liable to be killed by 
early frosts and by winter. Such appears to have been the 
case in the winter of 1831-2, which destroyed so many full 
grown trees of the hardiest description, even to the root. 
The ravages of that destructive winter seem to have been 
confined to particular situations and soils ; — to the produc- 
tions of the forced growth of a summer not less uncommon 
and extraordinary. 

Authors seem fully agreed that the most suitable soils 
for the mulberry tree, are " dry^ Sandys or stony J^ And 
trees growing on " dry^ sandy, or stony soils" and situa- 
ted on the open plains, and on the hills the most exposed 
to cold winds, will be found to suffer least of all from the 
destructive frosts of autumn and of winter. 



MULBERRY AND MULBERRY PLANTATIONS. 

The nourishment which is contained in the mulberry 
leaf is not completely developed till the leaf is fully grown. 
The leaf according to Comte Dandolo, contains, Ist, the 
fibrous substance ; 2d, the coloring matter, 3d, water ; 4th 
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the aaccharine sabstance ; 5th, the resinous substance. Of 
all these the saccharine part constitutes the chief nourish* 
meat which the leaf affords ; and the proportion of this 
nutriment depends on the variety of the mulberry, the age, 
the soil, and the moisture or dryness of the season. 

The common White Mulberry or Morus alba may be 
easily raised from seeds. 

In the beginning of May sow the seeds in a rich, fresh, 
and well prepared soil, in drills or rows« two feet asunder, 
aiid at an average distance of about an inch. Cover the 
seed but half an inch deep, and stamp or roll the ground 
immediately, that the earth may retain sufficient moisture 
at its surface. Carefully hoe and weed during summer, 
and late in autumn protect with a slight covering of straw, 
leaves, or evergreens, or ^ake up all the plants and secure 
them in a cellar till spring. 

In the second spring the trees are set in rows four feet 
asunder, in a rich soil, and a foot distant in the row. 

Grafting. — Comte Dandolo and others have recom- 
mended to graft the wild mulberry with the large leaved 
and finer varieties, those which produce abundant crops of 
leaves ; and especially the male plants, as these producing no 
fruit, yield larger leaves and a greater proportion, which 
are not soiled and disfigured by the bruised fruit in gathering. 
Many of the wild varieties are bad, the trees thorny, the 
leaves small or few in number. They should be grafted 
at the surface of the earth in the third spring. The mul- 
berry may also be raised by layers, or by cuttings. 

It is highly recommended to set out trees of the mulberry 
for standards on the highways, in avenues and commons, 
roads, courts, &c. 

nWARF MULBERRY TREE PLANTATIONS. 

This is the mode of forming plantations of the mulberry 
which appears best adapted to our country, as the land 
thus planted, comes soon to astate of productiveness, yield- 
ing the greatest amount of food and of the best quality. ^ 

The plan of raising Dwarf Mulberry Tree Plantations^ 
is that which I shall now recommend for genera] adoption : 
for the following reasons. — 1st. They arrive to a state of 
productiveness with comparatively little expense of time 
and tillage. 2d. Sufficient sun and air are admitted to 
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the tree, to render the leaves of the first quality, and to 
enable them to put forth early. 3d. The ground is more 
suddenly and completely filled and occupied than by plant- 
ing standards. 4th. The tree is more easily managed and 
its form controlled ; and the leaves are the more easily 
gathered. This mode, according to Dr Pascalis, is under- 
stood to be much practised in India ; and was formerly in 
France, if not now. 

The soil being prepared by deep ploughing, and rendered 
sufficiently rich, the young trees are set in lines or rows 10 
or 12 feet asunder, and 6 feet distant in the rows. The 
young trees are headed to about a foot from the ground, 
and but two or three branches allowed to grow, these by * 
pruning are made to diverge, continually subdividing in 
every direction above the horizontal, so that every part of 
the tree shall be duly filled with young wood and leaves. 
Suffer no vertical shoot to rise in the centre, and curtail all 
straggling shoots near the top, and all pendulous shoots 
below. The tree is not suffered to spread wider than about 
two feet, towards the wide or middle space, and the row 
must ever be preserved about four and a half feet in width, 
and about ten feet in height, and never suffered to exceed 
these limits. The ground in this way may be cultivated 
with other various productions, especially during the first 
years. 

Hedges may also be formed, by planting the trees at 
distances still less than this, for more immediate use. For 
some other particulars relative to soil and modes^ of man- 
agement, see M, multicaulhj at p. 2*28 — ^231. Rocky or un- 
productive, light soils, may be found the most suitable. 
Andrew Parmentier, Esq. has recommended to set stan- 
dard trees on the low grounds, twenty feet asunder ; and 
on rising places, twelve feet asunder. A suitable proportion 
of the ground to be occupied with dwarf trees, and the 
whole to be surrounded with a mulberry hedge, I will 
recommend that where mulberry standards are set to rer 
main, that the whole ground should be filled, or at least 
the rows with other trees, or even seedlings, sown for im- 
mediate use : their growth would be restrained by perpet- 
ually depriving them of their leaves, except only the stand- 
ards. But I prefer the Dwarf Mulberry Tree Plantations. 

20* 
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GATHERING THE LEAVES FOR POOD. 

The leaves should be gathered from the ground or by 
step-ladders ; as climbing the trees inflicts injurious braises, 
galling the limbs. The leaves are gathered in bags kept 
open with a hoop, and provided with a hook or strap to pass 
over the shoulder. Gather them while dry, after the dew 
has disappeared in the morning, and before sunset. Strip 
the leaves upwards, not downwards, as this injures the 
buds. When you begin a tree, strip it complete ; leave not 
a leaf, take all, as it injures the tree less unequally. Wet 
leaves are injurious, they cause disease ; therefore never 
gather them when wet, either with rain or dew, except in 
case of absolute necessity, then spread them on a floor 
under cover, and turn them frequently till dry. A stock 
should always be kept on hand sulBScient to last two or 
three days. When gathered they should be preserved from 
wilting in a cool cellar, or by lying spread under cover, on 
a brick pavement, or clean gravelled floor, being often 
turned and aired and shifted alternately to new and dry 
parts of the floor ; they may be thus preserved, according to 
Messrs Cobb and D'Homergue, for four or five days. 

The trees should not be stripped till ^fter the third year. 
Too frequent stripping the tree injures its growth ; but 
where the growth is not so much an object, they may be 
stripped several times during a summer, and their foliage 
is immediately renewed. Leave a portion of the trees un- 
touched every fourth or fifth year, to recruit ; but where 
they are stripped several times during the same season, 
they will require a rest, every second or third year. 



ON THE CULTURE OF SILK— PART II. 

IH SEVENTEEN SECTIONS. 

Section L History of Silk — its Antiquity and Com- 
merce. Sect. 2. History of the Silk Worm. Sect. 3. 
Climate, Shelter, Habitations, £&c. Sect. 4. Division of 
Labor. Sect. 5* Space required for the Silk Worms. 
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Sect. 6. AmouQt of Food. Sect. 7. Amount of Labor. 
Sect. 8. Hatching of the Insects. Sect. 9. Remarks on 
Feeding. Sect. 10. Feeding, care and attendance. Sect. 
11. Formation of the Cocoons. Sect. 12. Maladies of 
Silk Worms. Sect. 13. Cocoons for producing eggs. Sect. 
14. Stifling the Cocoons. Sect. 15. Weight of Cocoons, 
produce of silk, reeling, d&c. Sect. 16. Numerous suc- 
cessive crops of Cocoons. Sect 17. Modern method of 
Comte Dandolo for rearing Silk Worms. 

In the following account of silk and its culture I 
must particularly acknowledge my indebtedness for much 
that is valuable, to the excellent " Manual of the Mulberry 
Tree and the Culture of Silk," of Mr Cobb — also to the 
Treatise of the Comte de Hazzi of Bavaria, which was 
sent by him and transmitted by Dr Mease, to Congress ; 
also to the valuable Treatise of Dr Pascalison the Mul- 
berry Tree and culture of Silk. These last named authors 
are the professed disciples of the Comte Dandolo and M. 
Bonafoux of Piedmont ; also to the essays of M. D'Homer- 
gue and numerous other sources. 

1. HISTORY OF SILK. ITS ANTIQUITY AND COMMERCE. 

Silk, or the splendid material produced by the silk-worm 
was first known in ancient Ser, or Serica^ in China. It 
was there first discovered in its own native forests of the 
mulberry. Hence it was called by the Romans Sericum, 
by the Italians Seta, by the French Soie, and by the 
English Silk. Less anciently, it was also called Bomhyci- 
na, from BombyXy a caterpillar which spins a web : this 
being the Bom by x Assyrian or Syrian, improperly so 
called, since the country of the Seres or Chinese, was 
another country, the most remote, and bounded on other 
shores ; many a nation and far distant country intervening. 

The cultivation of silk commenced in China 700 years 
before Abraham, and 270d years before Christ. The 
Emperor Houng-ti, "The Emperor of the Earth," who 
reigned over China more than 100 yeanb, and whose 
name is rendered immortal for his noble and useful deeds — - 
he who taught the Chinese to construct houses, ships, mills, 
carts, and other works of usefulness — he also, persuaded 
his first consort, Si-ling-chi, to bestow her attention on the 
tilk-worms, it being his earnest desire, that his Empress 
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also might contribute to the welfare of the empire. Aided 
by the women of her household, the Empress Si-Hng-chi, 
gathered the silk-worms from the trees, and introduced 
them to the imperial apartments. Thus sheltered and pro- 
tected, and abundantly supplied with the leaves of the mul- 
berry, they yielded silk superior in quality to that produced 
in the forests. She also taught them its manufacture and 
to embroider. 

Silk and its manufacture and the weaving, continued 
to be the principal occupation of the succeeding Empresses ; 
apartments being especially appropriated to this purpose in 
the Imperial Palace ; and soon from the highest rank of 
females, it became the occupation of all ranks in China ; 
and ere long, the Emperor, the learned class, the princes, 
the mandarins and courtiers, and all the rich, were attired 
in the splendid fabrics of silk, until finally, silk became 
the great and inexhaustible resource of the wealth of China. 

From China it was exported to India, to Persia, to 
Arabia, and indeed to the whole of Asia. The caravans 
of Serica performed long journeys of 243 days from the far 
coasts of China to those of Syria. The expeditions of 
Alexander to Persia, and to India, first introduced the 
knowledge of silk to the Grecians^ 350 years before Christ, 
and with the increase of wealth and luxury in. the Grecian 
court, the demand for silks prodigiously augmented. Per- 
sia engrossed for a time the trade of Greece, and became 
rich in the commerce of silks, which they procured from 
China. The ancient Phoenicians also engaged in the 
traffic of silk, and finally carried it to the east of Europe. 
But for a long time after, even those who brought it to 
Europe knew not what it was, nor how it was pro- 
duced, nor where situated was the original country of 
Serica from whence it came. 

At Rome, and so late as A. D. 270, a silk attire of pur- 
ple, was accounted by an EmperOr, as a luxury too expen- 
aive even for an empress, and that empress his wife, Se- 
vera ; its value being equal to that of goldj by weight. 
Others there were at Rome, and enough, even at that day, 
who were by no means thus scrupulous in regard to price. 
But it was not till long after the seat of the Roman Empire 
had been transferred to Byzantium or Constantinople, that 
the distinqt and more perfect knowledge of the nature and 
origin of silk became known, and the mystery of the long 
sought *' golden fleece ^^ was revealed to Europe. 
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In the sixth century, two mooks arrived at the court of 
the Emperor JustiDian at Constantinople, from a mission- 
ary expedition to China. They had brought with them 
the seeds of the mulberry, and communicated to him the 
discovery of the mode of rearing the silk-worms. And 
although the exportatioil of the insects from China was for- 
bidden, on pain of death, yet by the liberal promises and 
persuasions of Justinian, they undertook a new expedition, 
and at length, they returned through Boukharia and Persia 
to Constantinople, in 555, with the eggs of the precious 
insect concealed in the hollow of their canes or pilgrims' 
staves, which they had obtained in the far and still more 
distant country. Until this time, the extensive manufac- 
tures of the Phoenician cities of Tyre and Berytus had re- 
ceived their whole supplies of raw silk through Persia from 
China. A new era now commenced. 

'In Greece the culture- and manufacture of silk soon 
overspread the country ; the noblest ladies themselves aid- 
ing by their example. On the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, Arabia became the seat and centre of science, 
of arts, and of civilization. And after the conquests of 
Mohammed II. the Saracens or Arabians planted the 
mulberry and encouraged the culture of silk everywhere, 
throughout their dominions, both on the isla,nds and on 
all the shores of the Mediterranean. Silk and the mulberry 
were introduced to Spain and Portugal by the Arabians or 
Saracens, on their conquest of those countries in 71 1 . Spain 
is also indebted to their enlighted conquerors, for their 
political redemption from barbarism. Those wise sove« 
reigtos, the great Caliph Haroun al Raschid and his 
immediate successor, introduced as axioms of policy, the 
arts of civilization, as essential to the welfare of a nation — 
the practice of agriculture^ commerce and industry^ being 
especially inculcated by the^ Koran itself; thus elevated 
to tirtues, they are ranked with the good deeds of the be» 
liever. 

From Greece the cultivation of silk was introduced to 
Sicily and Naples in 1146. Here it long mysteriously 
remained, and it was not till 1540 that it had extended to 
Piedmont and indeed to all Italy. So extensive is its cul- 
tivation at the present day throughout Italy, that according 
to the Count Dandolo, two thirds of their whole exports to 
all countries consist of silk. Its first introduction to 
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France was in t4d4. But its fioal and successfiil cstAb- 
lishment in France in 1603 is due to Henry IV. whose 
name is held in perpetual remembrance for his noble 
deeds of goodness and works of usefulness. Olivier de 
Serres shares equally with him, the glory of the effectual 
work, which was at first opposed, even by Sully, from 
mistake and misapprehension. Colbert, in a succeeding 
age, continued his fostering care, until finally, silk and its 
manufacture has become the most productive source of 
the wealth of France. . 

Yet in France, although they raise so much silk, they 
still import annually, to the amount of 30,000,000 francs 
'of raw silk, or one third of all they consume, for the supply 
of their manufactures. 

In England, the climate from its humidity or other 
causes is found to be unsuited to its growth ; for this reason 
alone the trials to raise it there have failed. Yet from 
1821 to 18*28, according to a late and authentic work on 
the silk trade, th^y imported of raw silk, 24,157,568 lbs.; 
worth $120,787,580. Of this amount 859,881,283 came 
from Italy alone. 

The sudden and extraordinary extension of the silk 
manufactures, both in France and in England, during the 
last fifteen years, has been mainly ascribed to the machine 
invented in France by M. Jacquard ; and the powerful 
impulse thus given, has been assigned to the Jacquard 
Loom. This loom is stated to perform all those labors 
which had heretofore been exclusively confined to the most 
skilful hands, with important economy of time, and labor 
in the preliminary steps, and is so decidedly superior to all 
other looms, for all the curious varieties of figure-silk 
weaving, that it has superseded them all, both throughout 
France and England. 

Yet in our own country, so highly favored in all respects 
by nature, the successful introduction of the silk culture, 
is mainly due to individual exertion. One day, the cultiva- 
tion of the nuilberry, and the growth and manufacture of 
silk, in the United States, will become a resource lof 
wealth to the nation, and its encouragement will constitute 
an essential feature in ''the American System.'' The 
imported silks left for annual consumption in the United 
States, in the year ending 30th September, 1830, amounted 
to $10,000,000 with a trifling variation, mostly from Italy 
and France ; and from the extreme beauty, added to the 
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great usefulness of this material, the whole quantity con- 
sumed, must very shortly be double this, amount. 

Those resources, the millions we now annually expend 
for silks, the productions of foreign industry and of foreign 
policy ; those vast sums should be preserved to our own 
citizens, and a great and a general interest encouraged. * 
An interest so adapted, as an occupation far the foeble, and 
a resource for the poor, and to awaken to habits of indus- 
try and of virtue the rising generation. Thus instructed 
and educated, they will be enabled to contribute their share 
to the public happiness and prosperity and to add to the 
resources and wesilth of the country. 

The enterprise, the fertile invention, the noble efforts of 
individual exertion, have already accomplished much ; but 
much yet remains to be done. That industry which still 
slumbers, that portion which unawakened is now lost, 
being alone, more than sufficient to accomplish all ; mpre 
than sufficient to recover again those very considerable 
sums, the millions so lavishly expended, with interest an 
hundred fold. 

By those unceasing toils, and mighty efforts, and match- 
less labors, for which our people are so distinguished ; the 
millions thus recovered, will not only be their just reward, 
but will add to the substantial wealth of the nation, and to 

the glory of the whole republic. 

» 

II. HISTORY OF THE SILK WORM. 

The. silk worm or Bomhyx morif is a caterpillar, its body 
formed of numerous membranous muscles or rings, on the 
last of which is a sharp spine. The head has a horny cover- 
ing ; the jaws strong and sharply indented like a saw ; near 
the jaws, two ducts convey the silken fluid ; these uniting in 
one, form the silken thread of from 400 to 1200 feet in 
length ; the eggs are of a dark lilac or slate color. The silk- 
worms are at first black and extremely small ; as they advance 
in age and size, they cast off their outer covering or skin, 
usually four times at different periods. These successive 
changes are called mouliings ; and the times intervening, 
are termed ages. In a colder temperature, the duration 
of these several periods is prolonged ; but in a warm cli- 
mate, the period ot season of the first moulting, which ter- 
minates the first age, usually occurs on the fourth or fiflh 
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day of its existence ; the second on the eighth or ninth 
day ; the third on the thirteenth or foarteemh day ; and the 
last on the twentysecond day. At each of these crit- 
ical periods, the silk-womis remain in a torpid state, 
eating little or absolutely nothing for a day or more. At 
the end of about ten days more from the last period, or is 
about thirtytwo days from the beginning, the insect, now 
fully grown, is about three inches and one third in length, 
transparent, of a yellowish white or pearl color. Having 
now completed their fifth or last age, they eat no more, but 
ascend to the leaves or brushwood, which are placed for 
this purpose, and commence the formation of the cocoons ; 
and in the construction of these, the insect works busily 
and incessantly night and day, during four days. The 
labor finished, the insect in the centre becomes transform- 
ed to the chrysalis state. 

The cocoon is usually an inch and a third in length, of 
an oval form ; the color yellow or straw, or pure white. 
The outer covering is like finest wool, and is called flos, and 
is easily detached ; this being removed, the end of a thread is 
discovered, varying from four hundred to twelve hundred 
feet in length, of extreme fineness. After an interval of 
twelve days' repose, from the time its labors are finished, 
the insect pierces the CQCoon and reappears^ transformed 
anew to a grayish white butterfly. These butterflies never 
take food ; they commence laying their eggs in twenty- 
four or thirtysix hours after leaving the cocoon. Each 
female usually lays four hundred eggs, which firmly adhere 
to the paper on which they are arranged in a handsome 
and circular form. In a few days after, their multifarious 
labors being ended, the insect dies. 

III. CLIMATE, SHELTER, HABITATIONS, ETC. 

Wherever the mulberry finds a congenial climate and 
soil, there also, the silk-worm will flourish. Such a cli- 
mate and soil, and such a country is ours, throughou its 
whole extent, from its Eastern to its Western shores. The 
silk-worm requires a pure atmosphere for the preservation 
of its health. It has been proved in Toulouse in France, that 
the silk-worms raised in the huts of the poor peasants, and 
enjoying the pure air through cracks and broken windows, 
were from this cause alone, more productive than those 
which were reared in the hoases of the rich in the city. 
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^* Mr Cobb saw the inaecta raised i>y Mr lyHom^gve ui a 
jtadd mulberry trees in tbe cily of Philadel^ia, wbicb 
end4ired cold windy days, and stbrms of rain and thunder ; 
a few of which nptwithstanding spun in thirty days uid 
produced excellent cocoons. It is however considered 
necessary to give to the siJk-wornis a shelter or habitation, 
tight and comfortable, as those .which are required for the 
protection^ of our cattle ; to -defend them from storms and 
cold winds, and humid currents of air, as well as frond those 
natural enemies of the silk-worms, the cats, mice, rats and 
poultry and birds of all other kinds ; also, the ants, these 
last are excluded by surrounding the posts of the staging 
with quick lime or a glutinous substance. 

The houses for the silk- worms should be in airy situa- 
tions, they may be constructed of rough boards, matched or 
tongued. They should be provided with numerous open* 
ing or doors in the sides and roof, of suitable dimensions 
for the admission of fresh air, which is essential to the 
health of the insects ; also, with a few windows for admit- 
ting light at all times. 

The silk-worms are fed on stagings which inay be three 
feet in width, running lengthwise of the apartment. These 
are arranged one above another, the uppermost being two 
inches narrower than the next below, that if any should 
pass their bounds,, they may be caught in the fall. Those 
stagings for the last age, may be placed two and a half feet 
asunder ; for the first ages a foot and a half will do. Thin 
boards would answer, with strips of inch board nailed 
on the upper edge, to retain the insects within bounds. 
These ranges may be double, with aisles or walks between 
of four foet in width ; but the stagings must not connect 
with the sides. More properly, they should be formed of 
canes or rattans, or light split basket stuff, as these are 
light, and easily cleaned and dried, and admit the air to 
circulate through. These rest on slender supports. They 
are more easily cleaned, if provided with a movable edge. 
Netting of twine attached to the bottom, of a square frame 
of inch square boards, may be used, as it saves much labor ; 
on raising this . from tbe hurdle, the silk-worins are sepa- 
rated firmn the litter, which falls through." Mr Whitmarsh« 
of Northampton, has, during this winter, constructed a 
buildiDg and prepared for 1,000,000 of silk worms, 4000 
frames of netting formed of cotton cord, in a manner quite 

21 
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new in.many respeetB, and originated by faimadf, which, it 
is flupposed, may save half the labor formerly required in 
feeding and removing the rubbish. This netting is of di^ 
ferent degrees of fineness, according to the age of the in- 
sect, and is placed on slender supports. Underneath are 
slides of paper for removing the litter, which all passes 
through. These slides wre placed so near, that if by acci- 
dent the silk-worm gets through, he may, by reaching 
upwards, recover his former station on the netting. Thus 
the insects are preserved from the annoyance of their litter, 
and a free current of air is admitted. 

r 

IV. DIVISION OP LAEOR. 

The cultivation of the mulberry and the raising of si^k, 
may each with advantage be conducted as separate oranche? 
of the same department. The avenues of the mulberry 
tree on the plains of Reggie, with the habitations for the 
insects which are on either side, are the property of wealthy 
citizens who reside in Reggio ; these furnish to another 
class the leaves, and every necessary requisite, receiving in 
return, two thirds the product. Other places receive less. 
Thus, too, in France, the plantations of the mulberry con- 
stitute, in many places, a part of the real estate of the 
landed proprietors, the kaves being annually sold on the 
trees. And a gentleman who has resided many years in 
France^ informs us of one plantation of 500Q young trees, 
which, when well grown, it was computed, would bring an- 
nually one dollar each for a single crop of leaves. In that 
country, whole families, at the suitable season, find employ 
in gathering the leaves, as an exclusive occupation. The 
reeling may also form a distinct branch, although it is 
intimately and generally connected with the culture. 

V. SPACE REQUIRED FOR SILK-WORMS. 

Five ounces of the eggs of the silk-worm it is computed 
will produce 200,000 silk-worms. This appears to be the 
calculation both of Dr Pascalis and the Comte de Hazzi. 
Both of them t>rofessedly follow those eminent aiid distin- 
guished guides, the Comte Dandolo and his disciple M. 
Bonafou^. The space which 200,000 silk-worms will re- 
quire on the hurdles, according to different authorities, I 



have designated as follows in square feet, according to their 
different ages : 



Authorities. 



1st A 



SO 



M. Bonafouz. 47f 96^ 230 

Com^te de Hazzi. 



2<2^. 



T 

100 



230 
230 



AtkJigs. 
545 
550 



5th Age. 
1195 
1200 



The space allowed by Mr Cobb appears to be about one 
fourth less than the above. For an ounce of eggs, which 
he calculates Will produce 35 to 40,000, he allows but the 
following space, in square feet and inches : 1st age, 7 ft. 4 
in. ; 2d age, 14 fl. 8 in. ; 3d age, 34 fl. 10 in. ; 4th age, 
82 ft. 6 in. ; 5th age, 183 ft. 4 in. 

Other calculations, hpwever, are based on allowing 
greater space. ' Yet the house described from M. Bonafoux 
for 160,000 silk-worms, contained but forty hurdles, each 
fifteen feet long and three feet wide. I shall speak of this 
house again. 

The most disastrous results are to be af^prehended from 
crowding the silk-worms too close, and an inattention to 
cleanliness. An error in these points is often fatal, and 
may cause a total destruction by inducing malignant dis- 
eases. The above is the calculation for 200,000, hatched 
all at once, in the usual way. But when, as has beien pro- 
posed, but 100,000 are hatched at a time, and at intervals of 
about eight days, it has been asserted that the same space 
will accommodate 500,000 at the same time, of ^he differ- 
ent ages. 

From the combined accounts of Comte Dandolo and M. 
Bonafoux it woold appear that 1,000,000 silkworms on 
hurdles, require 12,937 feet. Yet the house as a specimen 
of M; Bonafoux, calculated for 160,000 silkworms, on forty 
hurdles, in stages or stories ten deep, and actually containing 
80,000, was but twenty feet square, twenty feet in height. 
But then this house, so small, stood alone, by the side of a 
brook, with five windows and twenty ventilators opening 
through the four walls on every side, and in the roof; with 
a chimney^nd broad hearth, for blazing and sudden fhune 
fires. But Comte Dandolo allows more space. These 
openings in the roof are Very important, as well as the space 
above, as in spacious barns. 

A gentleman who has devoted /nuch attention to this 
subject has stated that the requisite space for 1 ,000,000, is 
equal to a room forty feet by eighty. I should rather pro- 
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pose two baildaigs, each twentyfive feet bj Mxtjfiiar, and 
connected at a corner; these would cover precisely the 
same space, and enjoy a more open, and purer air. 

VI. AMOUNT OP FOOD. 

- . '^ 

According to the Count Dandolo, five ounces of eggs 
will furnish 200,000 silk-worms, which will consume 7000 
Ihs. of leaves ; and one hundred trees, great and small, 
will furnish the food for all, and 21 lbs. of leaves will fur- 
nish the food for 1 lb. of cocoons. 

Count de Hazzi, from the sources above named, calcu- 
lates that 200,000 silk-worms require 10,000 lbs. of leaves in 
the different stages of their existence, in the following pro- 
portions : In the first age, 50 lbs. ; 2d age, 150 lbs. ; 3d 
age, 460 lbs. ; 4th age, 1990 lbs. ; 5th age, 7950 lbs., 

According to the Diary of M. Bonafoux, 200,000 silk- 
worms were sustained on 7217 lbs. of leaves. But it is 
admitted that a certain quantity of leaves were given in the 
intermediate meals, which were not reckoned in the ac- 
count ; also, that in the first stages the leaves were chopped, 
which enables the silk-worms to consume them without 
waste. 

VllC-i— LABOR OP ATTENDANCE. 

According to Mr D'Homergue, where the mulberry trees 
are convenient, as they always should be, two women are 
sufficient to gather the leaves and attend to four ounces of 
eggs, making, at 35,000 to the ounce, 140,000, until the 
fourth mounting, when more will be necessary, especially 
in the last ten days. Mr Du Ponceau, says Mr Cobb, raised 
in the city of Philadelphia, seven ounces of eggs with the 
labor of two persons, and those not fully employed except 
the last ten days ; and some occasional .help, who were 
employed to, bring the leaves from the country two miles 
distant. A gentleman who has paid much attention to the 
subject, and one on whom we may rely, has assured us that 
the labor required to attend 1,000,000 silk- worms would be, 
in the first week, two persons ; for the second, four ; for the 
third, eight ; for the remaining, two, fifteen to twenty. — 
New York Farmer, Vol. vi. p. 243. Most of these, it is 
added,, may be boys, girb, or aged women* 
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Tin. — ^BATGHIlfG TfiS imSOTS. 

The eggs of the silk-worm are of a pale slate, or dark 
lilac color, and of the size of a pin's head ; those of a 
yellow color are imperfect. When the mulberry begins to 
uDfold its leafy which in our climate, Lat. 42® 23' is towards 
the last of May, und in setded fair' weather, let the papers 
which contain the eggs be placed on tables in a comfortable 
room, with windows facing the south, but not. exposed 
to the son. In such a situation, the usual warmth of the 
atmosphere produced by the sun, is sufficient to hatch the 
eggs. When the eggs assume a whitish color, or in about 
ten days, lay over them sheets of white paper, pierced full 
of holes of the size of a large knitting needle, turned up 
at the edges to prevent the escape of the silk-worm. Lay 
over the paper, twigs containing young leaves of the mul- 
berry, and the4nsects, attracted by the smell of the leaves, 
crawl through the holes, and fall to feeding. Every night 
these leaves are to be carried to the shelves allotted to 
those of the first age^ and allowed suitable space. Being 
careful to preserve each day's hatching by itself, marking 
the date on the hurdle. 

IZ.--rRBMARK8 ON FSBDIlfO. 

The quantity of silk which the insects afford, is in pro* 
portion to the amount of food consumed. The duration 
of the silk-worm is prolonged by a cool season ; and by 
scanty or irregular supplies of food, but the amount of silk, 
is in this case, greatly diminished. When a crop of silk- 
worms thus linger, either through cold or famine, for thirty 
or forty days, the amount of silk which they afford is but 
inconsiderable; while the bounteous harvest afforded by a 
crop of silk-worms, folly fed and well attended, which, in 
a warm temperature, finish their labors in twentyfour days, 
will produce more than a double amount of silk. The 
silk-worm feeds night and day, and the more it is fed the 
faster it grows, and the sooner it will come to maturity, 
and the greater will be their size ; and in proportion to 
the dimensions of the insect, will be the size of the cocoon, 
and the amount of silk produced. In China, it is stated 
that the silk-worms are fed every hour, night and day ; 
the phakena being a night insect. 
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X. VBBBOiO^ CABS AMD ATTENTIOlf : 

Isi Age. The eggs of the sUk^worBi being hatelied bj 
Um^ sataral wamth c^ the atnw p i wf c, are renered to ps- 
pera placed an the hurdles. They are<^a black color, one 
twelfth of an inch in length ; those of a red color nay be 
thrown away. Feed with but a sraaU quantity of the yoang 
leaves at a time, four times during the twentyfoor hoars. 
They eat wdl daring about three days, when they grow torpid 
and most not be disturbed till they awake. Remove the 
litter twice during this stage ; and during this and the two 
following stages, remove the litter toataUe in an apartment 
separate, and strew over a few leaves and you will recover 
any lost worms. 

2d Age. The silk-worm awakes hungry ; feed them 
about two days with young leaves or elder leaves chopped 
fine, when they will grow torpid and are not to be disturbed. 
The litter during this stage is to be often removed. You 
may bait the silk-worms to any corner of the hurdle by a 
few leaves when you choose, for the purpose of sweeping 
the TiUet. 

3d Age. Continue feeding the s3k-worms with full- 
grown leaves. Clear the litter often — once a day at least. 

4th Age. In this age the silk-worms are of a whitish 
flesh cc^or, except the spotted species called tigres. Their 
appetite becomes voracious. The coarsest leaves are now 
greedily devoured. 

5th Age, and last. Bags of leaves are now introduced 
and distributed : They now devour incredible quantities of 
full grown leaves; even the coarsest leaves are equally val- 
uable, and night and day they must be fed to the fuH. Their 
time now being short, must be improved continually and to 
the utmost, for the more they eat, for they hunger inces- 
santly, and the faster they feed, the more abundant will be 
the, produce of silk. During this and the former age, 
abundance of litter will collect from pruningsof straggling 
branches and the stalks of the leaves — alLmust be remov- 
ed at frequent intervals, and when the warmth of the at- 
mosphere will admit, as in the former ages, the numerous 
windows in the roof and sides must he opened to preserve 
a pure atmosphere. When the atmosphere is damp, it 
must be excluded ; and the litter removed the oftener, lest 
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pestilttiiee ahotild enrae. Thej delight lo all the latter 
alages in acoolyfresh and pare atmoephere. Whea the 
weather ia parching hot and dry^ssprinkle the floor with 
water occasionally, and keep vessels iiUed with water to 
rectify the air. 

XI, FORMATION OF THE COCOONB. 

When the silk*worins become transparent, and ofa clear 
pearly color ; when they cease eating and run to and fro, 
iookiag upwards or trying to ascend ; when the green 
circles round the body become ofa bright gold color^ these 
are sure indications that they are prepared for their last 
work of forming the cocoons. Then and not before, brush 
or twigs of oak with the leaves on are good, and are pro- 
vided. The leaf of the oak is strong and the cocoon is sep- 
arated from it without injury by crumbling the leaf. These 
should be cut and dried three weeku previous, and preserv- 
ed in readiness till required. They are placed arOund 
the edges of the frame upright with the top spread. Mr 
Gideon Smi^h, of Baltimore, prefers broom corn, which is 
placed pressing against the shelf above and in a spreading 
position. The oak leaves are used by Mr Cobb. Dr Pas- 
calis, has found that two hurdles secured together by hooks 
and staples at top and bottom and placed vertically, a Httle 
inclining, and an inch and a half asunder, answer admira- 
bly, the front one should be elevated an inch^ that the in- 
sects may fhid a passage upwards from beneath. Three 
hurdles placed together in this mode will form two spaces, 
which the silkworms soon find and fill. . At Northampton, 
netting hurdles have been tried, and much approved. — - 
These may be placed vertically or inclining in the same 
mode aa directed abeve, or an inch and a half distant* from 
the wainscot, or other fixed body. 

XII. DISEASES OF SlLK-WORMS. 

Diseases of silk-worms, like epidemics in crowded cities, 
when they do occur, are generally caused from want of air 
and apace, or from being fed with wet leaves, or from an 
inattention to. strict cleanliness, and want of a frequent 
change, or of wholesome air. Whenever any of them ap- 
pear sickly, they are to be removed to a separate corner or 
apartment, and placed by themselves, on a separate hurdle 
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called the Aoipttal, that tbey may not infeet tiie dimoaphmte, 
and spread contagion. A very damp state of the air of long 
continuance being nnwhol^me, is to be corrected fay 
flame firetf. 

ZIII. COCOONS FOR PRODUCING B6G». 

Select for seed, the best cocoons ; those which are of 
largest size, and feel firm, and are of a bright color ; an 
equal number of males and females. The mue cocoons are 
slender, depressed in the middle, and pointed at both ends. 
The female cococms are of larger size, of a rounder form, 
and resemble in shape a hen's egg. Having stripped the 
floss, they may be strung together by threads, being care- 
ful not to pierce the cocoon ; or they may be j^aced in a 
single layer, in open paper boxes, on shelves or tables, in 
a darkened, retired, and warm airy room or chamber. In 
about ten or fifteen days from the time they complete spin- 
ning, according to the warmth of the season, the moth 
emerges from the cocoon, a butterfly of a grayish white 
color. The male usually appears first, and is known by his 
Smaller size and a continual flutter of its wings. The fe- 
male is of larger size,of a whiter color, and seldom moves. 
These are to be paired, and removed by their wings to 
sheets of paper spread on tables or boards ; where they are 
to be lefl shut up in darkness. The female usually com- 
mences laying in about from twentyfour to thirtysix hours 
after leaving the cocoon, and lays from three hundred to 
four hundred eggs, disposed in a circular space on the 
paper, to which they adhere. One hundred pairs of cocoons 
which weigh a pound, will produce an ounce of eggs. And 
an ounce of eggs is computed to produce forty thousand 
silk-worms. These papers are to be carefiilly rolled up and 
placed in boxes lined with paper, and fHreserved in a cool 
room or dry cellar, where they will not freeze. 

XIV. STIFLING THE COCOON. 

Were it convenient to reel the silk from the cocoon imme- 
diately after it is spun it would i>e the best mode ; but where 
it is not convenient, the insect contained in the cocoon must 
be stifled within about ten days afVer the cocoon is com- 
pleted, otherwise it will perforate the cocoon, which wou)d 
thus be rendered of little value. 
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The cocoons are stifled or killed in Tarioos ways. In 
Italy, and sometimes in this country by exposing them to 
the ardent rays of the sun for three day d when the ther- 
raoroeter exposed to its rays is at 88^^ — they are exposed 
each day fi-om 10 o'clock, A. M. till 4 o'clock, P. M. 
There is no better way than this, as the cocoons are left very 
bright. In France they are placed in bags or baskets in 
ovens for half an hour shut up with the heat about 88^, or 
after the bread is drawn. This is a good way. Another 
way is, to place them in seives or boxes with perforations at 
the bottom, and covered with a woollen cloth very close. 
They are then exposed to the scalding steam for about ten 
minutes by being placed over a kettle of boiling water ; and 
afterwards rolled up for an hour in a woollen cloth. In the 
New York Farmer, Mr Brewer has informed us, that the 
cocoon may be stifled eflectually by sprinkling with spirits 
of wine and tightly enclosing in a tin box which is to be ex- 
posed to the.sun a few hours. The vapors of the spirits of 
wine not only destroying the cocoon but eflectually dis- 
solving the gum and releasing the fibres so completely that 
It hey may be reeled without the ad of hot water. Another 
and more effectual mode is to enclose the cocoons in a steam 
box, into which the steam orboiling whiskey or New Eng- 
land rum is admitted at the bottom, the Hd being perforat- 
ed with gimlet holes. See N. Y. Farmer, Vol. 6, for 1833, 
p. 227. This is the mode mentioned by Dr Lardner. 

After destroying the insect, the cocoons are laid in 
thin layers, on floors or stagings, or exposed to the sun till 
the insect is dried up. 

XT.— WEIGHT OP COCOONS, PRODUCE OP SILK, REELING,' ETC. 

1. In Georgia, cocoons were produced in the early settle- 
ments, which were so heavy, that two hundred weighed a 
pound. Those raised by Mrs Davenport, under the direc- 
tion of Mr Cobb, are stated to have required two hundred 
and six only to weigh a pound. Those raised by M. Bonafoux 
averaged two hundred and fiftysix to a pound ; and those 
raised by Mr Busti of Pennsylvania, required three hundred 
and six to the pound. Two specimens produced by Mr 
D'Homergue, one raised from eggs from Carolina, required 
three hundred and thirtyseven to a pound. The other from 
eggs received from France, required three hundred and 
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eightyseven to the pound. These last are cidled small. In 
all these cases the cocoon was not stifled. 

2. Count Hazzi states that seven to ten pounds of cocoons 
will make a pound of raw silk. In France, sometimes 
even twelve have been required ; while in America, eight 
pounds will frequently produce a pound ; and Mr Qobb has 
stated that eight pounds avoirdupois yielded from sixteen to 
eighteen ounces of silk, six to nine cocoons to the thread. 

3. According to Mr D'Homergue, 2400 cocoons of 350 
to the pound, will produce a pound of spun silk ; or at the 
rate of 416 lbs. of silk for 1,000,000 cocoons. Mr Cobb 
has informed us, that this calculation cannot be far from 
truth, and yet even a less number will, he states, produce a 
pound, if well taken care of Mr C. found thiat 8000 cocoons 
produced three pounds, including floss. If we take this for 
our basis, 1,000,000 cocoons would yield 375 lbs. Yet^ in 
the case of the very large cocoons produced by Mrs Dav- 
enport, of 206 to the pound, 1,000,000 cocoons at eight 
pounds for one would produce 606 lbs. Four hundred 
pounds of silk for 1,000,000 cocoons, must, I think, be 
deemed a large crop, and all this might be easily produced, 
provided the silk-worms were properly attended, and. the 
silk skilfully reeled. 

4. Reeling. — An establishment for reeling silk, is call- 
ed XL filature ; and Mr D'Homergue, and others too, assert, 
that everything depends an the reeling. So important, in- 
deed, is this branch considered, that an essential portion of 
the profit depends on its being properly performed. Until 
very lately, most of the silk which was made in Connecti- 
cut was converted into sewing silk : and in 1831, according 
to a statement I have seen, $81,000 worth of sewing silk 
was made iri Mansfield alone. *' The Connecticut sewing 
silk," says Mr Cobb, ** at present does not bring a higher 
price than the reeled silk as it comes from my reels. As 
it is said that there is a loss of one half of the weight in 
the preparation of sewing silk, it is evident that to reel it 
properly and sell it for raw silk, would bring a hundred per 
cent extra profit." 

5. For the want of those suitably skilled in reeling, the 
cocoons are stated to bring from twentyfive cents a pound 
to fifty cents, while eight pounds only of good cocoons are 
required for a pound of silk. And as to the time required 
for reeling, and the price of the silk when properly reeled, 
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Mr NoaaiHe» according to Mr Cobb, has stated, " th^t at 
Novi (Italy) a woman experienced in the business, with the 
assistance of a girl to turn the wheel and attend the fires 
under the cauldron, can with ease reel off one pound of 
silk, consisting of four or fi?e cocoons, of the most perfect 
quality, in a day. I am credibly informed that the price 
of silk reeled according to the above directions, in Europe, 
is from four to seven dollars, according to its fineness. 
Mr D'Homergue says a woman may now reel three pounds 
a day." In another place Mr Cobb states that silk per- 
fectly well reeled and suited to the European market is 
worth six dollars per pound. 

The acknowledged superiority of the Italian silk is as- 
cribed to the perfection of the process of reeling ; this is 
effected by the Piedmontese reel. ' Were the threads of 
silk laid on the reel 'parallel, as in the case of cotton, the 
silk, from its gummy nature, would stick and become use- 
less. To prevent this, the fibres pass through guides which 
have a lateral motion backwards and forwards, by which 
the thread winds spirally over the reel and returns 
spirally back ; the motion of the reel and the air dries it 
effectually before the crossing of the threads takes place. 
Mr Gideon Smith of Baltimore, has constructed an im- 
proved reel, on the principle of the Piedmontese reel. The 
drum wheel and the pulley wheel are so proportioned, that 
the traversing bar move$ back and forth five times to nihe 
revolutions of the reel. Mr Cobb has also constructed an 
improved reel, on the principle of the celebrated Piedmont- 
ese reel. Mr Cobb's reel is sold for twentyfive dollars. 
Reels are to be procured iu the principal cities, at the 
Agricultural Warehouses. These reels are double and form 
two separate threads each. 

The use of the reel requires dexterity and practice. 
The cocoons being cleared of floss, are thrown by hand- 
fttls into basins of pure soft water, placed over small 
furnaces of charcoal fires. When the water is almost at 
boiling point, sink the cocoons with a whisk of broom corn, 
under water for two or three minutes, to soflen the gum 
and loosen the fibre. Then moving the whisk lightly, the 
filaments will adhere to it, and may be drawn up till the 
flossy silk is unwound, and laid aside, and the fine silk 
comes off. A sufficient number being collected the reeling 
begins. If the pods leap upwards, slacken the reel ; if it 
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comes off in burs, turn faster ; if the water is too hot, thej 
furse in unwinding, and cold water must be added. . It re- 
quires long practice dexterously to attend the splicing on 
the fibres, to keep up an even thread, as the silk grows 
continually finer to the last of the cocpon. 

Mr A. Brooks of Scituate, has invented a machine which 
reels, doubles, and twists the silken threads, and at once 
converts them to sewing silk. Very lately we are infoirmed 
of another machine, at Northampton, which operates^ on 
many spindles, reeling and twisting at once, and is thought 
to be a valuable improvement. All these machines are high- 
ly spoken of as important improvements. To these, it has 
been proposed to connect horse or water power, as it has been 
to the loom lately constructed by Messrs Gay & Bottum, at 
Olneyville, Rhode. Island. As to sewing silk, it is formed of 
two kinds, and four qualities; that only being formed of the 
best silk which is designed for sewing silk stuffs. The other^ 
or second quality, is for sewing woollens and for cordonett 
or twist. Silk of the first quality is for singhs. Of the 
second quality, or organzine^ for the warp._ Of the third 
quality, or tram silk, for the wopf. The bad cocoons and 
dupions or double cocoons, form the cordonnet or twist of 
the first and second quality. 

As to the quantity of silk to be procured on an acre, 
writers vary« Mr D'Homergue, in his letters to the Hon* 
Andrew Stephenson, Speaker of Congress, supposes 3000 
trees set on one acre, will produce in seven years a single 
crop of 90,000 lbs. of leaves, sufficient for 7500 lbs. of 
cocoons. And the Massachusetts Journail of 1828, Vol. x. 
page 137, says, '' a single acre planted with mulberry trees 
will produce irom five to six hundred pounds of raw silk." 
I will presume that both these calculations are overrated^ 
very much so, and are not to be taken as guides. Still, 
farmers in Connecticut find the culture very profitaUe. 
Two acres of mulberries yield as much profit as a good 
farm. One gentleman in that state set out, two or three 
years since, over one hundred acres with mulberry trees, 
as the public journals inform us. Mr Whitmarsh of North- 
ampton, proposes commencing with 1,000,000 silkworins 
this season, on a new and improved plan, and has made hie 
preparations accordingly. 
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XYI. NUMEROUS SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF COCOONS. 

From the. present encouraging appearances, we are in- 
duced to believe, that instead of one single and solitary 
crop of silk in a year, we may yet be enabled, in our 
climate, and with our prolonged summers, to raise not 
merely two crops of silk a year, with a void interval of 
time between them, but numerous crops of different ages 
at the same time and in rapid succession for a season. 
With the complete establishment of such a system, a new 
era with us will commence. There are mulberries which 
will renew their foliage suddenly, and for numerous suc- 
cessive times, in' a season. Where a regular succession of 
crops can thus be obtained, with a diminished proportion 
of labor, of land, of cultivation, of habitations and of fur- 
niture, for the successive generations of insects, how 
greatly augmented must be the profit. - 

Some, I am aware, might object, on the supposition that 
the plan has been before tried an hundred times in Italy, 
in France, and other countries. Not a doubt exists but 
it has been tried. But we have no evidence whatever that 
in a suitable climate, it has ever been tried fairly and 
aright, and failed. It seems important, that in this case, 
only the eggs of the former year should be used, as these 
by age, are found to hatch more promptly and simultane- 
ously, and all these may be saved from the cocoons of the 
first crop produced, which would prevent the possibility of 
a degeneracy. These are to be preserved dry at a suitable 
temperature, and to be transferred to an ice house if ne- 
cessary, till the season they are wanted. Dr Millington, 
however, is persuaded that it might be advantageous to 
have different races of different ages. 
, In Tuscany, so fine is their climate, that two crops of 
silk are annually produced. The same has been effected 
by Mfs Parmentier at Brooklyn, on Long Island. The 
first crop being fed from the leaves of the Moms muUicaU' 
lis. Moras alba, and other mulberries promiscuously, were 
of different colors, some white, and some of an orange 
color. . But a second crop of worms from the same cocoons, 
being fed exclusively on the leaves of the Moras muhicauUs, 
finished ' their labors in the short space of twentysix days 
from the commencement, which was about the 30th of July. 

22 
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This last circumstance might be, in part, owing to the 
warmth of the season. The cocoons thus produced were 
not only of larger size than those of the first crop, but 
what is still more important, they were beautiful and 
shining, and of the whiteness of snow. 

At the Fair of the American Institute of New York in 
1833, cocoons were produced of two successive crops of 
silk. The first crop were hatched 11th of May. The 
second crop the 8th of July, and a third crop might have 
been produced. All being fed on the Moms muticauliSy 
they were of a snowy whiteness. In the same year Mr 
E. Stanley of Ogden, N. Y., produced two successive 
crops, the second were hatched by accident, and the 
cocoons were fine. In Brattleboro*, Vt, in the same year 
two successive crops were produced from the common 
white mulberry. And in 1834, as Dr Holmes has record- 
ed, two crops of cocoons, both of them large and perfect, 
were produced in Winthrop, Maine. See his account in 
the Maine Farmer, vol. iii. Feb. 20, 1835, published at 
Winthrop. 

In all these cases, the second crop of silkworms was 
produced from the eggs from the cocoons of the first crop, 

Dr Millington however, states that this practice is 
wrong. In his valuable communication in the American 
Farmer for January, 1829, he has stated that the eggs of 
th^ same year hatch but partially, or do not hatch so 
regular as those of the former year. He notes the date 
and the day the eggs are produced, on the papers on which 
they are deposited ; and. those eggs of a similar age are 
brought forward to hatch at the same time, and then they 
usually are all ready to spin together. These are carefully 
rolled up and preserved in dry boxes, and kept in a dry cool 
cellar, and in June or July of the following year and when 
the heat of the climate or season requires it, they are trans- 
ferred to a dry ice house. 

Among the great advantages of having silk-worms of dif- 
ferent ages in the same apartment, Dr Millington states, 
'*' that the same room and shelves will hold abundant- 
ly more worms at the same time, without being crowded ; 
and a room and shelves which will but barely accommo- 
date 100,000 full grown worms, will better accommodate 
250,000 consisting of four or five different ages, provided 
each age or parcel are about equal in number, and are 
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hatched at about seven or eight days apart. Another ad- 
vantage is, the same number of hands, with the same 
quantity of labor, will make more silk and do it with less 
trouble and perplexity, than when the whole crop of worms 
are of the same age and all spin at the same time. When 
silk-worms are young, they are extremely small, and require 
but little room, little food, and little attention. All the 
food they consume, up to the time they are sixteen days 
old, would not make more than one meal for them when 
full grown ; consequently when the whole crop of worms 
are of the same age, there is at first but little to do ; but 
for a few of the last days they will eat voraciously, and must 
all be removed and cleaned frequently, and all set to spin- 
ning at the same time. So much to do at the same time 
creates a hurry and perplexity which must eventuate in a 
loss for want of time to do all that is required. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
When the worms are of different ages, the labor required 
is more equalized. A part of them will constantly be of 
the age to require ccmsiderable attention. But this parcel 
will be so small, that the hands will have spare time to 
attend to the younger parcels. I have certain shelves al- 
lotted to each parcel during a certain age ; and other 
shelves exclusively for them to spin on, I begin with the 
fresh hatched worms, placed on the shelves allotted to 
worms of that age. After their first moulting I pass them 
to the shelf allotted to the next age, and again supply 
the first shelf with fresh hatched worms. In this manner I 
continue, through the whole season, to bring young worms 
on the first shelves, and pass them on until they reach the 
spinning shelves, from which the cocoons are removed, to 
make room for the next succeeding parcel." 

«* Last year I had silk-worms constantly in feeding from 
the 20th of April until af\er the 20th of October." 

We are assured on first rate authority, on that of Gideon 
B. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore, that Dr Millington is an emi- 
nently practical, scientific agriculturist, and has made silk 
one of the principal objects of his attention during several 
years. Mr Smith from his own experience, " bears testi- 
mony to all Dr Millington's remarks. And considers his 
as the very best article which had yet appeared." This 
was in January, 1829. Dr Millington resides at St 
Charles, in Missouri, about latitude 38^. 

I am perfectly aware, that the excellent Dr Pascalis, at 
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the time he published his work on silk at New York in 
1829, endeavored to explode the idea of attempting to raise 
numerous crops, or even two successive crops of silk in a 
season. He states some plausible reasons for his objec- 
tions, particularly the record of the failure of an attempt 
near Lyons about 1820 — and also the failure of the at- 
tempts at the Isle of Bourbon, situated beneath a fierj 
sun, and within the burning zone. In the next year and 
in No. 2 of his valuable work, << The Silk Culturist" for 
January, 1830, Dr Pascal is has recorded the successful 
introduction of the silk culture to the north of FVance, a 
thing which had been deemed at least, equally as problem- 
atical thirty years before. Also that Dr Deslongcbamps 
Jiad even succeeded in raising a second crop of cocoons 
from the eggs of the first. Br Deslongcbamps was one of 
a society of savems at Paris who had performed many ex- 
periments to prove that this branch of industry can be suc- 
cessfully carried on through all the northern departments 
of France. He also had ascertained by experiments at 
Paris, that the cocoons which were produced by silk-worms 
fed exclusively on the Moms multicauHs, were even rather 
heavier than other cocoons. The more complete and 
effectual conversion of DrPascalis to the system, does not 
appear so fully until afterwards, when speaking of the 
M, multicauUs which he had received from France, he says, 
" after the discovery of this plant, a doubt no longer exists, 
that two crops of silk may be produced in a single season. 

XVII. ^ — MOOERN METHODS OF COMTE D A NDOLO FOR REAR- 
ING SILK-WORHS. 

[Extract from Dr Pascalis* " Practical Instructions," &c.] 

Specimen house of Mods. M atthiew Bonafoux of Pied- 
mont, the disciple of Comte Dandolo. I omit the diary. 
The house, though calculated for 160,000, yet in this in- 
stance it contained but 80,000. The house is Isolated and 
exposed on all sides. It is by the side of a brook. It is 
twenty feet square in the clear, of course the same in 
height. Around the four walls, at ten feet from the floor, 
there runs a frame gallery, which facilitates the attendance 
of the nursery in all its parts. There are five windows and 
thirteen ventilators through the walls, so disposed as to admit 
fresh air on all sides. These last are a foot square more 
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or less, and furnished with slides ; and seven ventilators in 
the roof to open with cords. There are two stoves in opr 
posite angles, each with an air chamber for heated air ; 
also, a fire place in the side with a broad hearth, for fires of 
light blaze or flame fires. There are forty hurdles, each 
fifteen feet long and three feet wide; sufficient for four 
ouncofi. Opposite the principal door is a ' small house 
in two apartments, one of which is for the attendants, and 
the other for preserving the implements and also used as a 
hot house for hatching the eggs. 

There are various implements and furniture which I 
shall not describe. A Hygrometer for ascertaining the 
moisture ; but a saucer with some half pounded salt will 
shew the amount of moisture. Excess of moisture is rec- 
tified by the stoves or by flame fires. The Thermometer 
regulates the heat within, which in the beginning is 75"^, 
but is lowered gradually to 63"^ in the last days, though the 
weather is constantly growing warmer. Also a Fumitory 
or large bottle containing seven ounces of sea salt, three 
ounces pulverized manganese, and two ounces of water ; 
a large spoonful of oil of vitriol being added, causes an 
effervescence, which neutralizes the bad smell or miasma. 

The silk-worm according to the diary, passed through the 
five different ages in forty days. The JSO,0(M) silkworms 
consuming 2887 pounds 6 ounces of leaves, besides a 
certain quantity of foliage, given in intermediate meals, 
not herein included. In the last stages the leaves were 
given whole. The space occupied in the last stage is 
stated in the diary at six hundred and seven square feet ; 
but in the recapitulation, it is put down at three by three 
hundred and fortyfive feet, which would be something more, 
or equal to the space in the clear of twentythree hurdles. 
Total weight of cocoons three hundred and four pounds 
eight ounces, or sixteen to the ounce ; all firm, well nour^ 
ished, sizeable, of a fine straw color. One pound of 
cocoons has required nine pounds of chopped mulberry 
leaves. 

Let it be remarked, that this house stands alone, exposed, 
on its four sides to the four winds. And with the ample 
space above, it might well contain double the number usu- 
ally allotted in the same area, in buildings covering a 
wide space, or in secluded situations. 

Excess of moisture being rectified by flame fires, which 
23* 
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are sometimes kindled four times a day. Dr Pasealis, an 
eminently scientific gentleman, has by electricity inspired 
the silk-worms to hasten their labors. By insulating the 
hurdles, and by the aid of the electric machine and jar, he 
has succeeding in bringing their labors to a close in twen- 
tyseven days. He states that he is willing, though it divides 
the honor of discovery, to appeal to the celebrated Abbe 
Boissier de Sauvages, who wrote 70 years ago. Sauyages 
had expressed his belief that the finely pointed appendage 
or process, proceeding from the last ring of the silk-worm 
was a mysterious organ, the use of which could not be de- 
fined, unless it was an electrical point or tractor. He pro- 
poses to correct the unwholesome condition of a damp 
atmosphere by fires, which will diffuse a dry heat : adding, 
'* That temperature is at all times best for nurseries, in 
which the air is the most electrized, and electrical experi- 
ments are the most successful." * * Comte Dandolo 
rectifies the dampness of the air '' by burning in one or 
two chimneys, shavings or straw, or any small dry brush- 
wood, because the external air thereby attracted, will com- 
fort and restore the languishing worms ; and this renewed 
air by no means can increase the necessary or internal 
temperature. Another reason why blazing fires are to be 
preferred, is the quantity of light disengaged from dry .com- 
bustibles; it is surprising how useful this reviving light 
proves to the insects, and how much it contributes to their 
health and growth." 



VINE. — (Vitis vinifera.) 

The grape vine is a deciduous tree, with an irregular 
contorted stem, and long flexible branches. . They trail on 
the earth, or, connected by their tendrils to trees, they rise 
vertically, even to the summits of those which crown the 
forest. The leaves are large, smooth, or downy, serrated, 
lobed, or entire. The leaves and footstalks of the white or 
yellow grapes, change from a green to a yellow color, late in 
autumn ; and those of the red or black grapes, to a red- 
dish hue. The blossoms are produced in long clusters or 
racemes, from the wood of the same year ; they possess a fra^ 
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grant odor. The froit is in clusters, the berries round or 
oblong ; their coloir varying from white or yellow, to red, 
to blue, or to black. The pulp contains a juice, rich, sac- 
chaiine, and abundant, of surpassing flavor. The berries 
contain,. from one or two to five small stones. Those, how- 
ever, of the Ascalon, or Corinth, and the Sultana have none. 

The vine is a native of the temperate regions. Its history 
is traced to a very ancient date in Persia. It is cultivated 
extensively for wine in every part of Europe favorable to 
its growth, from the Mediterranean sea to the latitude of 
51^. Also in South Africa, and the African isles of the 
Atlantic, and in Greece. It is also cultivated in Barbary> 
and Egypt, and in all tho&e parts of Asia which are pos- 
sessed of a suitable climate; but not, however, so much 
for wine, its use being forbidden to the disciples of Moham- 
med. It does not flourish within the tropics ; it may, in- 
deed, grow there, but produces but little fruit, except in 
the mountainous elevations. Yet in some tropical coun- 
tries, as at Bombay, where unceasing summer allows no 
rest to the vine, or its wonted repose, they give them by 
artificial means y a suitable season for slumber, and the vine, 
thus recruited, becomes productive. [See Cultivation.] 

The vine is extremely long lived : It is stated that some 
have lived six hundred years ; and according to Bosc, there 
are vines in Burgundy^ four hundred years old. The na- 
tive vines of America, as of other countries, ascend to the 
summits of the highest trees of the forest, growing some- 
times of enormous dimensions. And vine timber, is stated 
to be of very great durability ; of this fact, the long life to 
which the vine tree will attain, might alone be deemed 
sujfficient evidence. It is deemed too valuable to be ap* 
plied to common purposes, its use being confined, almost 
exclusively, to furniture, statues, &«c. 

Uses. — The firuit of the grape has been highly prized, 
in all ages, as a delicious, and wholesome dessert fruit. 
They are used as preserves, in pastry and in cookery. Su- 
gar is also made from the juice of the grape, good but coarse 
grained ;- and the unfermented juice, when boiled to the 
consistency of honey, is esteemed a delicious article of food, . 
being used, both in Europe, and in the Mohammedan 
countries, either with or without sugar, as butter or honey 
is used. 

Raisinisare prepared from the matured fruit of the grape. 
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The dusters, without being separated from the branches^ 
are dipped in a ley of wood ashes, containing a small portion 
of the oil of olives, and then dried by exposure to the sun. 
By another mode, though not so good, they are dried in an 
oyen. Raisins are esteemed, not only as a delicious, but a 
wholesome and nutritious food, when used in moderation. 
They are of extensive use, both for the dessert, and in 
cookery. A good wine may also be prepared from them. 

The grapes which are imported from France and Spain, 
are packed in alternate layers of saw-dust, which has been 
thoroughly dried in an oven : and we are assured, that 
grapes may be preserved a year, by being gathered in the 
afternoon of a dry day, and inclosed in a dry, tight cask ; 
being laid singly, and in layers, between alternate layers 
of thoroughly kiln-dried bran. 

Sherbet constitutes a cooling and wholesome drink of 
the Mohammedans. It consists of the unfermented juice 
of the grape, mixed with water, sugar and spices. 

The unfermented juice of the grape, which constitutes 
the essential elements of wine, consists of, 1st, water ; 2d, 
sugar ; 3d, tartaric acid ; 4th, mucilage ; each in different 
proportions. But after fermentation, wine contains, by 
chemical analysis, 1st, water; 2d, alcohol ; 3d, sugar; 4th, 
tartaric, carbonic, and malic acids. It also contains tannin, 
a coloring matter, and a volatile oil. 

Gross or watery wines are extremely difficult to pre- 
serve and manage. It is far otherwise with those which 
contain a suitable proportion of the essential elements; these 
being comparatively of very easy management. Where 
the elementary principles are deficient, they should be 
added at once in the beginning, and before the fermenta- 
tion has commenced. ' 

In modern France, sugar is now added, when its pres- 
ence is essentially wanting ; and vineyards which before 
would never make anything, or but very poor wine, are 
now, by this addition alone, rendered productive in good 
wine ; and the sugar produced from the potato, is now, it 
is said, much used for this purpose in that country ; and 
for this purpose it seems to be peculiarly adapted, its taste 
being intermediate between the sugar of the cane, and the 
sugar which is produced from the grape. 

From a pound and a half of potato starch, one pound 
and a quarter of crystalline brown sugar has been obtained. 
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And starch, according to Davy, is converted into sugar by 
the very simple process of boiling in very dilated sulphuric 
acid. One hundred parts of starch, four hundred parts of 
water, and one part of sulphuric acid, by weight, are kept 
boiling for forty hours ; the loss of water by evaporation, 
being supplied by new quantities. The acid is to be neu- 
tralized by lime, precisely as the acid which is contained 
in the juice of the sugar-cane is neutralized, and the sugar 
is crystallized by cooling. 

The moderate use of good wine is deemed wholesome, 
especially to convalescents recovering from malignant fe- 
vers, and to those of debilitated habits, as it accelerates 
the circulation. On the other hand, its too liberal or im- 
moderate use, undermines the constitution, and lays the 
foundation of a train of diseases. - It paralyses the mental 
faculties, and induces those disorders of body, which not 
uncommonly terminate in death. 

The varieties of the Grape are very numerous. The fol- 
lowing comprises a selection of the best varieties known. 

VARIETIES. 

In the arratigement of grapes, I have divided the- whole 
into four sections. 

flection L Those called Chasselas grapes ; these are 
early. 

Section 11. Those called Muscats, or Front ignacs. 
The Muscats are more tardy in ripening than the Chasselas 
grapes. 

Section IIL Other highly approved foreign varieties. 

Section IV, American grapes. 



SECTION I. 

CHASSELAS GRAPES. 

The Chasselas grapes are in high estimation at Paris, and 
in the north of France, as well for their excellent quality, 
as for their early maturity. 

•WHITE CHASSELAS. 

Royal Muscadine, D'ARBorck, for. Lindley. 

CHASiXLAB DE FoNTAINBLXAU, Bon Jafd. SwXXTWATXR. 

The wood grows pretty strong ; the bunches are large 
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and shouldered; the berries are large, round, greenish 
yellow, golden or arober colored at maturity ; the flesh is 
jiiicy, rich, vinous, and excellent; a capital and very pro- 
ductive variety. At Paris it is generally cultivated on 
walls ; near Boston it is considered one. of the very best for 
our climate ; ripening well its fruit in open culture, in 
favorable seasons and situations. A gentleman here of 
great experience and observation, is confident that the 
Sweetwater, and the Chasselas de Fontainbleau, are but 
one and the same ; and that the difference which they 
sometimes assume, is owing to no other causes, than a 
difference of exposition. 

•GOLDEN CHASSELAS. 

Chasselas Dore', Bar sur A'ube, Duh. Bon Jard. , 
.Raisin de Champagne, Bon Jard. p. 366. 
Yellow Chasselas of Thohery. 

The wood of this fine variety is of medium vigor, the joints 
short ; by this it is distinguished from the White Chasselas. 
It is also a fortnight earlier than that variety, but is not 
so exuberantly productive. The bunches are large ; the 
berries large and round, of a yellow amber or gold color, 
melting, pleasant, sweet and excellent. The bunches of 
this variety are somewhat peculiar, having mostly quite 
large berries, intermixed with some few of small size on 
the same bunch. This fine variety has been introduced by 
S. G. Perkins, Esq. and produces good crops in open cul- 
ture in warm expositions. To produce great crops and 
enable the fruit to set well, it must be screened from high 
winds from the tiipe of blossoming, till the fruit becomes of 
the size of peas. The Chasselas Dore, Bar sur Aube, of 
the old Duhamel and the Bon Jardinier, must not be con« 
founded with the White Chasselas, or Chasselas de Fontain^ 
hleau. 

BLACK CHASSELAS. Lindley. 

Chasselas Noir, of the French. 

Black Muscadine, of the English. 

The bunches are the size of the White Muscadine ; the 
berries. are of a globular form, of a black color, and cover- 
ed with blue bloom ; the flesh is rich and of very good flavor. 

MUSK CHASSELAS. Duh. Bon Jard. 

Chasselas MusquE, Bon Jard. Duh. 

The bunches are of medium size ; the berries are round 
and of moderate size, of a green or greenish yellow ; the 
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pulp is sweet, high flavored, and musky ; thiis variety is 
rather later than the Golden arid White Chasselas. 

RED CHASSELAS. Bon Jard. For. Lindley. 

Chasselas Rouge, Bon Jard. Red Muscadine. 
The bunches are of medium size, but very compact ; the 
berries smaller than the White Chasselas, of a dark red 
color, sweet and of good flavor. This variety is not so 
early as the White Muscadine. 

VARIEGATED CHASSELAS. Neill. Lindley. 

A new variety raised by Mr Knight, from the seed of 
the Chasselas, fertilized by the pollen of the Aleppo. The 
berries are striped, and very beautiful, with a thin skin, and 
juicy. The leaves in autumn become variegated with red 
and yellow ; a very productive and hardy variety, ripening 
well in the open air. Thus has Mr Neill described it ; but 
according to Mr Lindley, the bunches are long, the berries 
rather small, globular, deep purple next' the sun, tender, 
very saccharine, and of pretty good flavor. 



SECTION II. 

MUSCATS, OR FRONTIGNACS. 

The Muscats or Frontignacs, are highly esteemed for 
their delicate and delicious musk flavor. They are not 
quite so early in their season of maturity as the varieties of 
Chasselas. 

BLACK FRONTIQNAC. Forsyth. Lindley. 

Blue Frontigitac, Violet Frontiokac. Speechly. 

Muscat Noir, of the French. 

The bunches are rather short, and below medium size, 
and loo^ly formed; the berries are of medium size, round, 
black, and covered with blue bloom ; the flavor is vinous, 
sweet and musky. This is not so highly esteemed at Paris 
as the White Muscat.. It rarely ripens in open culture, 
either there or near Boston. 

RED FRONTIGNAC. Mr Neill. 

Grizzly Froktignac. lb. Muscat Rouge. Bon Jard. 
The bunches are rather large, long, and moderately com- 
pact ; the berries are pretty large, round, of a red color 
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and of a high vinous and musky flavor. This variety 
ripens earlier than the White Frontignac, and although not 
so high flavored as that variety, it is more esteemed in 
France than the Violet and Black Muscat. 

RED MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA. For. Lindley. 
• Red Frohtignac of Jerubalem, of Miller. 

It resembles the White except in regard to color ; the 
bunches are rather large, and shouldered ; the berries 
rather large, oval, of a red color ; the skin is thick, the flesh 
firm, juicy, saccharine, musky, and high flavored. Bradley 
calls this one of the very best of grapes. It is also said to 
be more esteemed about Paris, than the White Muscat ; 
and there, against good walls, it ripens very well* 

•WHITE FRONTIGNAC. 

Muscat de Frohtigitan. Muscat Blanc. Bon Jard. 

The bunches are very long, conical, compact ; the berries 
the size of the Chasselas, round, a little elongated, white, 
but slightly yellow next the sun ; the pulp white, cracking, 
of an exquisite sweet and musky flavor. Very productive. 
Highly esteemed near Boston, where its cultivation is 
principally confined to vineries, as it seldom comes to ma- 
turity in out of door cultivation. 

WHITE MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA. Mr Neill. 

Muscat D'Alexakdria Blanc, Bon Jard. 
, Passe longue Mus<iuE, lb. 

Muscat of Jerusalem, Miller. 

Passe Mus<iu£'s, Hort. Soc. Cat. 

The bunches are very large, long, irregularly formed ; 
the berries very scattering, large, oval, of an amber color 
at maturity. The skin is thick ; pulp hard, musky, juicy, 
racy, and high flavored. The berries have one or two 
seeds or none. Highly esteemed l)y the English ; it is also 
highly esteemed at Paris ; but they consider their climate 
too cold for all the Muscats. The Muscats are there 
placed in the angle formed by two walls, the one facing 
east, the other south. In the Catalogue of the London 
Horticultural Society, the Malaga is put down as a syn- 
onyme of this ; but I have doubts on the subject. 

WHITE MUSCAT OF LUNEL. Speechly. 

The bunches are rather large; the berries are large, 
oval, of a fine amber color, sometimes clouded with russet 
next the sun. The skin is thin, the flesh delicate, juicy, 
and vinous. A productive variety. 
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SECTION III. 

OTHER ^IGHLT ESTEEMED FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

SUBSEC. I. — BLACK, BLUE, AND PURPLE GRAPES. 

•BLACK CAPE. 

The bunches are very large and shouldered, sometimes 
weighing over two pounds ; the berries extraordinary large, 
oval and' black ; of excellent flavor and quality. In highly 
favorable seasons and situations, it ripens well in the vicinity 
of Boston in open air. Imported by S. G. Perkins, Esq. 
from the Cape of Good Hope. An acquisition to the 
country. It is a most productive variety ; and three vines 
in. open culture have ripened at Mr Perkins's more than 
500 pounds in a single season. 

BLACK DAMASCUS. Lindley. 

The bunches are middle ^ized, and loosely formed ; the 
berries are globular and of different sizes ; the large berries 
have two seeds, the small have none ; their color is black ; 
flesh delicate, juicy, and of most superior flavor. 

♦BLACK HAMBURG. 

Warner's Black Hamburg, according to Lindley. 

The bunches are large, well shouldered and compact; 
their breadth is nearly equal to the depth ; the berries large, 
oval, of a deep purple color, or pearly black, and covered 
with a blue bloom ; the flesh is tender, saccharine, and of 
excellent flavor ; a very productive and excellent variety ; 
a great favorite at Boston, and much cultivated in their 
grape houses. In favorable seasons and situations it ripens 
at that place in open culture. The wood of this variety is 
strong and luxuriant ; the clusters of fruit are beautiful, 
and sometimes weigh two pounds. 

BLACK LOMBARDY. Loudon's Mag. Lindley. For. 

West's St Petkr's, Lindley. 

The wood is short jointed ; the bunches are long and 
large shouldered ; the berries are large, round, blaok at 
maturity ; the skin is thin, the pulp juicy and high flavored. 

BLACK PRINCE. Neill. Hort. Trans. 
LisBov, or Portugal, according to some. 
The leaves are broad, deeply lobed, widely serrated, 

23 
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their long footstalks tinged with red. The bunches are 
Terj long, sometimes, but rarely, shouldered ; the berries 
are oval, dark purple, and covered thick with blue bloom ; 
the flesh is pale, juicy, sweet and well flavor^ ; each usu- 
ally containing five seeds. This excellent grape, it is 
stated, sometimes ripens even on the open walls in the 
south of England ; the bunches have sometimes weighed a 
pound and a half. 

BLACK RAISIN GRAPE. Lindley. For. 

The bunches are large, long ; the largest are shouldered ; 
the berries are large, black, of an oval form ; the skin is 
thick, the flesh is firm, juicy, and very high flavored. The 
wood is long jointed. 

BLACK ST PETER'S. 

Black Grape from Palestine, Speechly. 

The bunches are large, long, sometimes shouldered ; 
they resemble the Black Hamburg, but are longer ; the ber- 
ried are large, roundish oval, of a black color, and thin 
skin ; very juicy, delicate and fine flavored. Near Boston, 
this grape is seldom cultivated, except under glass. 

MILLER'S BURGUNDY. 

La Meunier, Morillon Jaconne'. 

The bunches are short and compact; the berries small, 
round, black, and covered with blue bloom; the flesh is 
tender, juicy, very sweet, and good flavored; the under 
surface of the leaves, is covered with hoary down like meal ; 
hence the name of Miller's Grape, One of the hardiest 
varieties, and extensively cultivated in Burgundy for wine. 

•CONSTANTIA. 

The wood of this variety is large ; the leaves rough and 
downy ; the bunches are of good size ; the berries are 
round, of a purple color, and of a most delicious sweet 
flavor. The fruit ripens well in the open air in our climate, 
but only in highly sheltered situations. The, berries con- 
tain but two seeds, and sometimes but one. This grape 
was imported by S. G. Perkins, Esq. from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and is supposed to be one of the most valuable in 
the country, and remarkably productive. 

ESPERIONE. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 93. 

The bunches are large, the size of the Black Hamburg ; 
shouldered, pretty compact. The berries are round, or 
flattened at the head, of a deep blue or black color^ and 
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eorered with bloom. The flesh adheres to the skin ; and 
though neither melting or high flavored, is pleasant. The 
Esperione is productive to an extraordinary degree, Terj 
hardy, very early, equally so with the Sweetwater and 
Muscadine ; and in unfavorable seasons, has a decisivs ad- 
Tantage over these varieties. 

FRANKENTHAL, Lindiey. 

Frankendale. 

The bunches are large and well shouldered, they some- 
ivhat resemble the Black Hamburg. The berries are oval, 
flattened at the head, indented at the side, of a purple or 
black color, covered with blue bloom ; the flesh is tender, 
juicy, rich, sweet, and of excellent flavor. 

GROS GUILLAUME. N. Duh. 

The bunches very large and compact. The berries are 
large, oval, black, and covered with azure bloom ; the 
skin is thick, the flesh green, melting, the juice abundant, 
and without color, pleasant and sweet. They have gener- 
ally three small seeds. It produces abundantly, ripening 
the middle of September ; in good years it ripens well on 
espaliers. Its cultivation is not yet extended in the envi- 
rons of Paris, but it merits to be cultivated for the table. 

GROS MAROC. 

The bunches are of good size, sometimes very large ; the 
berries are large, oval, of a dark purple or violet color, and 
covered with bloom ; the skin is thick ; the flesh juicy and 
high flavored. It ripens in open culture near Boston, but 
only in fai^orable seasons and situations. 

LANGFORD'S INCOMPARABLE. Lindiey. 

The bunches are of good size, compactly formed and 
shouldered ; the berries are of moderate size ; the smalleal 
are round, the largest oval, of a dark purple color, covered 
with blue bloom. The flesh is tender, juicy, saccharine, 
and resembles the Miller's Burgundy. Mr Lindiey states 
that a single vine growing at Mr Langford's, produced two 
hundred and twentyfive pounds in a single year ; he es- 
teems it the best and most hardy out of door grape known 
in that country. 

REGNER DE NICE. 

A large black grape of high reputation^ very recently 
imported by Mr Perkins. 
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TEINTURIER. N. Dah. p. 150. 

Alicant, Lindley. 
Black Spanish, Speechly. 
Black Portugal, Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Gro8 Noir d'Espagnr, Bradley. 

The leaves are small, and deeply divided into five lobes; 
and in autumn variegated with red and yellow, and beau- 
tiful ; the bunches generally small, oblong, compact ; the 
berries round, black, covered with blue bloom, their diam- 
eter seven to eight lines ; flavor tolerable ; the flesh, juice, 
and seeds are red, and are used for coloring other wines. 
Ripe at Paris 15th September. 

SUBSEC. II. — RED OR REDDISH PURPLE GRAPES. 

POONAH. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 516. 

The bunches are large, well shouldered, tapering to a 
point ; the berries are nearly oval ; pale red in the shaide, 
but darker red next the sun ; sweet but not very juicy ; 
they have generally but two seeds. This vine was intro- 
duced from Bombay by Sir Joseph Banks in 1817. The 
grape keeps a long time, and is extensively cultivated at 
Poonah, and the ripe fruit sent thence annually to Bombay 
and its dependencies. This grape eminently deserves trial. 

RAISIN DE CARMES. Hooker's Pom. Lond. PL x. 

Raisin de Cabo, For. Neill. 

The vine is vigorous and bears well ; the fruit is in long, 
loose bunches ; the berjies very large, interspersed with a 
few of small size, of an irregular oval form ; the skin is 
rather thick, of a dusky reddish purple, covered with bloom ; 
the flesh is rather firm, extremely rich, though somewh at 
acid ; the seeds are large, seldom more than one. 

RED HAMBURG. Mr Neill. 
Warner's Red Hamburg, lb. 
Brown Hamburg, Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Gibralter, lb. 

The bunches are large and similar in size and shape to 

the Black Hamburg ; the berries rather large, oval, dark 

red or purple ; the skin is thin ; the flesh juicy, delicate 

and vinous. This variety according to Mr Lindley, is the 

famous Hampton Court vine. 
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SUBSEC. III. — WHITE GRAPES. 
EARLY WHITE MUSCADINE. Mr Neill. For. 

White Muscadine, Royal Muscadiitb, Pom. Ma^. 

Amber Muscadine, For. 

Early White Grape of Teneriffs, of Speechly. 

The bunches are generally small, but very numerous ; 
but they are sometimes considerably large, loosely formed 
and shouldered ; the berries are round, medium sized, of 
an amber color ; the flesh is firm, saccharine, rich, but not 
high flavored ; very productive — and for the certainty of 
its ripening, it is considered one of the best European vari- 
eties for a northern climate. 

BORDELAIS. Bon Jard. 

Verjus, Bourdelaib, Bon Jard. p. 367. 

The bunches are compact and very large, often of extra- 
ordinary size ; the ber<ries are very large, oblong, pale yel- 
low ; the flesh hard, juicy, and agreeable at maturity. A 
very late variety ; its principal use is for its verjuice or for 
cooking, for which purpose it is gathered in an immature 
state. There is a red or black variety possessing the same 
qualities. 

WHITE CORINTH. 

CoRiRTHE Blanc, Duh. and Bon Jard. 

The bunches are small, oblong, compact ; the berries 
very small, round, yellow, juicy, sweet, and without seeds. 
The Violet Corinthe diflers from this, only in color — and 
is probably identical with the Black. Corinth, Zante, or 
Black Ascalon — known in commerce as the Zante cuT" 
rants, which we receive from the Mediterranean in a dried 
state. It has been estimated that 6000 tons are annually 
shipped from the Ionian Islands. 

MALMSEY MUSCADINE. For. Lindley. 

Malvoise'e Musque, of Bradley. 

It resembles the White Muscadine, but the bunches and 
berries are smaller; it is very sweet and of high flavor; 
it bears well and is a valuable grape. It requires a vinery 
in England— so say Forsyth and Lindley. Bradley says 
it is one of the richest musked grapes — that it came from 
Hontserrat and grows plentifully about Turin. 

PITMASTON WHITE CLUSTER. Hort. Trans, 
Raised by John Williams, Esq of Pitmaston, from th« 
23* 
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seed of the Auvemqi or Miller's llurgundy. The bunches 
are rather larger than the Auvernat, compactly formed ; it 
ripens earlier than that variety or the Stteet-water. The 
berries are round, a little flattened at the apex, of an am* 
ber color, but bronzed with russet next the sun -, the flesh 
is tender and pleasant. 

aUEEN'S. 

The bunches are large, berries round, white, of a good 
size, and of fine flavor ; the vine is luxuriant ; this is a va- 
riety lately received here, and was sent to Col. Gibbs, 
(>f Sunswick, New York, from Vienna. It ripened well 
in 1831. 

SYRIAN. MrNeill. 

One of the coarsest of the grape kind ; the bunches 
large, broad shouldered, of v?ry regular form ; the berries 
•are large, white, ova! ; the pulp firm and hard, of tolera- 
ble flavor if well ripened ; an excellent bearer ; and the 
bunches when ripe will remain many' weeks longer than 
any other variety. This grape would not probably ripen 
in the open air in the climate of New England. Mr 
Speechly has stated that he raised at Welbeck a bunch of 
this, variety measuring nineteen and a half inches in 
breadth, twentyone and three fourths inches in depth, in 
circumference four and a half feet, and weighing nineteen 
and a half pounds. This is supposed to be the kind men- 
tioned, Numbers xiii. 23. 

TOKAY. Duh. 

White MoRiLLOif,Speech1y'8 syn. Grizzly Muscat? 

The branches are of moderate size, compactly formed j 
the berries inclining to oval, are rather small, faintly tinged 
with gray or red ; saccharine and pleasant. This grape 
ripens in good seasons near Boston in open culture ; and 
is the variety of which the celebrated Tokay wine is 
made. 

VERBAL. Mr Niell. Bon Jard. 

Verdklbo, lb. Bon Jard, p. 367. 

The vine grows vigorously ; it is rem flrk ably productive ;, 
the bunches are variable in size, but beautiful ; the ber* 
Ties are oval, of a fine amber color, of a very rich saccha- 
rine taste aud good flavor. Much cultivated in Languedoc 
and there called Verdah It was brought from thence to 
Paris, where it is highly esteemed as the best and 8weete8^ 
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of all dessert grapes ; but it there requires a warm sum- 
mer and the best exposition to bring it to maturity^ when 
the bunches become beautiful, the berries large, each con- 
taining two seeds. This in the Yerdellio Grape, of Ma- 
deira, of which Madeira wine is principally made* 

WHITE HAMBURG. Speecbly. Lindley. 

White Portcoal, White Lisbon, Uort. Soc. Cat. 
White Raisin, Raisin Muscat. 

The bunches are large and loosely formed ; the berries 

large, of an oval form and greenish white color ; the skin 

is thick, the pulp hard, and the juice sweet, slightly mixed 

with acid. Mr Lindley informs us, that this grape is^ by 

many much admired, that it keeps long, and is the same 

that is annually imported into that country from Portugal, 

to the value of ^10,000 in the winter season, and sold in 

the shops for Portugal grapes. We may perhaps ascribe 

its long keeping to its hard pulp and thick skin, and would 

suggest that it might prove a profitable article of cultivation 

and export from the Southern States. 

WHITE ST PETER'S. 

Saint Pierre, Bon Jard. 1828, p. 368. Moscow. 

The bunches are large, very beautiful and compactly 
formed ; the berries are round, white and excellent. My 
impression is that this grape must be a highly valuable new 
variety and well deserving trial with us. 

ALEPPO. Speecbly. 

Raisin Suisse. 

The bunches are formed of berries of different colors ; 
the berries are round, of medium size; some are black, 
some white, but mostly striped with black and white * the 
skin IS thin, the flesh juicy, and of superior flavor ; the 
leaves are beautifully and variously striped in autumn with 
red, green and yellow. This grape i? rarely cultivated 
near Boston except under glass. 
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SECTION IV. 

AMEHICAN GRAPES. 
ALEXANDER'S. 

Schuylkill Muscadel. 

This grape is a great and sure bearer. I avail of .the 
descriptioo given by Mr Bartram, in a letter to Dr Mease. 
"It is a large grape, black or blue, the size of the Vitis 
vinifera, of the old continent ; the grapes approach to 
an elliptical figure ; they are, when perfectly ripe, as sweet 
as any grape ; many persons think them too luscious. Be- 
fore they are quite ripe, some think thsy possess a little of 
the stingy taste of the fox grape ; but ray taste could 
never discover it." Major Adlum stales that he has made 
a wine of this grape, which Mr Jefferson has pronounced 
•* worthy the best vineyard in France." Not so suitable 
for the climate of Boston as the Isabella and Catawba. 

BLAND. 

Bland's Madeira, Mazzet. ^ 

. This fine native grape does not ripen well in our climate 
except in favorable seasons. It is thus described by Mr 
Bartram in a letter to Doctor Mease, as inserted in Dr 
Mease's edition of Willich's Domestic Encyclopaedia. 

'' The bunches are large, branched and well shaped, six 
or eight inches in length ; the berries large, and round or 
oblate; when perfectly ripe, of a dark purple or red wine 
color ; the juice sweet and lively, having a little musky 
flavor, with a small portion of an agreeable astringency, 
somewhat like our best bunch wild grapes, though much 
sweeter than any of them. If this grape is what I take it 
to be, a genuine American, it is a hybrid, or variety." 

CATAWBA. 

This superior variety was introduced to notice by Major 
John Adlum, of Georgteown, D. C. and is esteemed bj 
him the very best native grape for making wine, known ; 
and the wine made by him at his vineyard of this grape, is 
deemed by good judges excellent. The bunches are of 
very handsome size and form, and shouldered ; the berries 
are of a deep purple next the sun; the skin is thin, juicy, 
•weet, rich, and vinous, with a very little of the native, or 
musky taste. This vine is very vigorous and hardy, re- 
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quiring no protection, and is a great and certain bearer. 
This and the Isabella are, for the climate of New England, 
decidedly the very best native grapes hitherto known with 
us. Mr Adlum has stated that he has no doubt but by his 
discovering the Catawba grape to be an excellent wine 
grape, that it will be worth to the United States one hun- 
dred millions of dollars before the end of this century. See 
his Memoir on the Cultivation of the Vine in America. 

ELSINBURGH. 

This grape is small, very hardy, and very productive ; 
the fruit of a blue color, very juicy and sweet, free from 
pulp atid musky taste. 

ISABELLA. 

This fine native grape- was introduced into New York 
about sixteen years since, by Mrs Isabella Gibbs, the lady 
of George Gibbs, Esq. of St Augustine, then a resident of 
Brooklyn, L. I. It was received from Dorchester, South 
Carolina, mid was nsimed I»ab«Ila, in honor of that lady, 
by William Prince, Esq. of the Linnsan Botanic Garden. 
From him I first received this vine, about 1820. The vine 
is extraordinay for the vigor of its growth, and wonderful 
productiveness. It has been stated that a single vine in 
the garden of Gen. Swifl of New York, produced above 
eight bushels per annum, during each of the years 1820 
and 1821 ; and the astonishing produce which we have 
iiere witnessed, confirms our belief in all that has been 
stated. The bunches are of large size ; the berries are 
large, of an oval form ; of a dark purple color, approach- 
ing to black, and covered with bloom ; the skin is thin, 
with but very little pulp ; the fiesh is juicy, rich, sweet, and 
vinous. By hanging the bunches in a room, it has been 
ascertained that they lose that very small portion of muski- 
ness which they possess. This grape makes excellent 
wine, and requires no protection in our climate. 

LUFFBORUGH. 

This grape, according to Professor Rafinesque, has ber- 
ries very large, of a deep purple, pUlp dissolving in a sweet 
musky juice. Major Adlum says, the Luffborough makes 
an excellent red wine. 

ORWIGSBURG. 

This is understood to be a very fine, sweet, white grape, 
found near Orwigsburg, on the Schuylkill, in Pennsylvania. 



Professor Rafinesqne speaks of three nuielieSy fiorple, 
white, aod black , all foocL 

SCDPPERNONG. 

Of this srape there are two Tariefies, the black and the 
white ; both po^sessin^ similar qnalities. The joang 
wood is rerj slender, the learcs shittin^ above and beneath. 
The frait rerj jnicy and sweet Wine is itlade of this 
grape, of an excellent and very peculiar flavor. Mach 
wine is said to be made of this grape in ^orth Carolina. 
Many barrels are made in a single season . from a single 
▼ine. They are trained on arbors over the large court 
which usual! J separates the main houses in that coontrj 
from the kitchen, which is in the rear; and a single vine 
will soon cover a space of a hundred feet by forty. The 
climate of New En aland is not so well suited to this vine. 
Accounts have been stated [see New England Farmer,] 
of single vines which would produce forty bushels in Caro- 
lina. They are said to flourish, and their roots will find 
nourishment in sandy land, good for nothing else. 

WORTHINGTON. 

This ?r ape, according to Professor Rafinesque, produces 
smaller berries than the Frost ^rape ; the juice sweet and 
rough ; of a dark red color. Mcjor Adlum calls it a very 
great bearer, and states that the wine of this grape, mixed 
with the Schuylkill, gives it a degree of roughness, between 
Port and Claret. 
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The cfrape vine is propagated by layers ; also by cot- 
tings, which should be cut of the length of two or three 
eyes, and close below the lowest eye, and set in a warm 
situation, and humid soil, with but a single eye above the 
surface ; or it is raised even from the cuttings of a single 
eye. They may also be grafted at the root by the common 
mode of cleft (grafting. 

The vine requires a deep, light soil, and a warm exposi- 
tion, to produce fruit of superior quality. In cold,*moi8t, 
•trong soilH, the fruit is gross and watery, and later in the 
season of its maturity. The vine flourishes in soils of vol- 
canic origin ; also in calcareous soils, and even in sandy aoils. 
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On land half coirered with rocks thej never suffer from 
drought and receive a double portion of the rains, and a 
doable portion of heat from the reflected rays of the sun. 

The vine is a iiative of the temperate climates, and 
requires a winter, -^ or, a. suitable season of reppse. Ip the 
tropical countries, therefore, it becomes unproductive, 
finding no repose., nor its wonted season of rest < — except 
only in the elevated regions of mountains. Yet in some 
tropica] countries, as at Bombay, they give to their vines^ 
by artificial means, a suitable time for profound rest and 
slumber, and they awaken to fruit fulness for a season. 
This repose lasts twentyfive or twentysix days. . In Octo* 
ber, and immediately afler the rainy season is past, the 
roots are laid bare for .fifteen or sixteen days; the vines 
are then pruned, and in about a week afterwards, the buds 
will be^in to break. The roots are then recovered with 
soil, and the ground manured ; water is also given morning 
and evening, till the fruit attains its growth ; and afier<» 
wards but once in three or four days till the fruit is ripe. 
By varying the season of the operation, a succession of 
fruit is insured at all times. 

The young wood of the European vines requires protec- 
tion in the winter, in the Northern and Middle States. 
However the modes of training and management may 
vary, protection is alike necessary in all and every system ; 
except, only, the wood of three years' growth, which with 
most varieties of the European vine, is deemed hardy. 

In treating of the culture and management of the vine, 
I shall confine my remarks chiefly to its cultivation in the 
open air ; and more especially to those modes of manage- 
ment which are practised in a country, one of the most 
enlightened on earth, and possessing a climate not very 
much unlike our own ; where the vine has been cultivated 
as an article of commerce and subsistence, for two thou- 
sand years ; and where six millions of acres are cultivated 
in vineyards. 

From ail the accounts which we have bce:n enabled to 
receive, it will appear that the climate of America, in the 
latitude of Boston, the capital of New England, differs 
not very materially, in the average amount of heat and 
cold durifig the summer half of the year, from the climate 
of Parid, in the North of France. Their springtime, from 
its commencement, which is early in March, is obnoxious 
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to Storms, and the occasional and destructive frosts of 
winter. Our springs, from their not commencing till a 
later period, are more frequently intermingled with the 
heat of summer ; and the vine, with us, never, or but 
rarely begins to vegetate till the vernal frosts are gone. 
With us, vegetation slumbers long, and profoundly secure, 
immured in our winters so intensely <;oid, nor awakes till 
the danger is past. For the longer duration of their 
springs, their summers, and their autumns, we are more 
than recompensed, even in our winters, so rigorous and so 
fortunately prolonged ; and in our skies, so serene and 
unclouded ; and in a sun less inconstant, more intense in 
its heat, from its greater elevation. 

In the middle and northern Departments of France, 
and in vineyard culture, the vines are kept low, like plant- 
ations of the raspberry, the vines being planted in close 
order. Or, they are trained to low stakes from two to 
four feet in height, which are renewed every year. When 
the vine has risen to a height sufficiently above, it is bent 
over and passed to the top of the next stake, and secured 
in its rear ; its luxuriance being thus restrained. 

The same system of restriction id practised at the Clos 
de Vougeaud, The vines being kept low, and the ground 
never manured. This is regarded as the best vineyard in 
France, and was sold during the revolution, and in 1794, 
for 1,100,000 francs. This vineyard is walled round. 
The soil is calcareous, on a foundation of limestone or 
calcareous rocks. 

I subjoin in this place, the remarks of the Hon. John 
Lowell, from the New England Farmer, inserted by him. 
"From a history of the culture of the vine in France, which 
I have carefully gone over, I find that the plan of planting 
the vines very near to each other, in all the middle, and 
especially the northern Provinces, has been of high anti- 
quity. In 1763 an innovator appeared in France. M. 
Maupin, in his treatise entitled " A new Method of Culti- 
vating the Vine," contended that the vines should be 
planted four feet from each other. All France was alive 
to the question. The experiment was fairly tried, and 
failed, and the French returned to their old system of close 
planting and short pruning.^' 

The finest grapes of France are those of Tkomery. By 
enlarging particularly on their modes of cultivation, I am 
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describing not their's alone, but other systems too, whose 
principles may all here be found, this being the combined 
and perfect system of other most perfect systems. The 
principles which are in this system developed, not being 
adapted exclusively to the vtne, but will serve to enlighten 
and instruct in regard to the management of other trees 
and plants. 

The village of Thomery is situated in the Forest of 
Fontainbleau, about a league from the palace, and about 
twentyeight miles from Paris. It was formerly occupied 
by vineyards, producing a poor vin du pays, and has not 
been inclosed for the cultivation of tabfe fruit, until the 
last fortyfive years. At present, says Mr Robertson, about 
six hundred acres are walled in for this purpose, in numer- 
ous small properties and divisions. 

The first introduction of the system of training and 
managing the vine at Thomery, to the notice of the Amer- 
ican public, is justly due to Mr Lowell. His account, 
which was inserted in the New England Farmer, was a 
translation by him, from the Bon Jardinter, for 1827, a 
work of 1000 pages, which has been annually published 
at Paris for seventy years, with coiitinued improvements. 
In that work, this mode of training and pruning, and this 
mode alone is described by MM. Poiteau and Vilmorin, 
the distinguished editors, this mode being considered by 
them as the perfection of all and of every mode and system 
that had ever been devised. The system has since been 
introduced to notice in England, with more important par- 
ticulars, by Mr Robertson, and his account in the London 
Horticultural Transactions is from the Bon Jardinter and 
the Pomme Frangaise of the Comte Leiieur, and other 
sources. My account is combined from every source which 
has come to hand. I have incorporated, oflen verbatim, 
large portions of Mr Lowell's account, and some portion 
also of Mr Robertson's, and the account from all sources 
is as follows : — 

A light and deep soil is that which is best adapted to 
produce grapes of excelfent quality. In poorer soils the 
vine languishes ; in soils more consistent and strong, its 
productions will be too gross, too watery, and its fruit will 
have fewer good qualities. In the climate of Paris, the 
vine requires a warm exposition, in order to ripen perfect- 
ly its fruit, and it is seldom, except protected by a wall 

24 
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facing to the sonth, or east, that it finds the heat necessary 
to its perfection. 

Of all the modes adopted, of training or of pruning the 
Tine, we shall speak only of one ; that practised at Thom- 
ery, a village near Fontainbleau, because it appears to us 
preferable to all others, both for its simplicity and its 
results. 

As to its results all the world know them. The grapes 
of Fontainbleau are proTerbial. It is well known that the 
most beautiful and the best grapes in the markets of Paris 
come from Thomery, under the name of the Chasselas of 
Fontainbleau. 

It has been supposed, that the excellence of these grapes 
is owing to the nature of the soil, and the favorable ex- 
posure of Thomery, By no means. Thomery has not a 
happy exposition. The quality of the soil is inferior, in 
many parts sterile ; h is on the side of a hill facing north 
and east, and sloping to the river Seine, which washes its 
base ; the soil is clayey, cold, and almost incredibly hard 
to cultivate. We must admit, then, that it is to their treat' 
ment of their grapes alone, that their excellence and supe- 
riority is owing. 

Before we describe their method, we would remark, that 
they are very cautious in selecting their varieties. They 
select their cuttings from such branches only as bear fruit 
distinguished by some superior quality, as size, early ma- 
turity, setting sure, or any other property they would wish 
to perpetuate ; and they maintain that they thus actually 
improve their quality. The kind most in repute at Thom- 
ery, is the Chasselas de Fontainbleau. When other 
varieties are planted, the latest kinds are always trained to 
the lowest bar, as they are there found to ripen earlier. 

The walls with which they form their inclosures, and 
affainst which they train their grapes or trellises, are about 
eight feet high, built of clay, plastered on the outside with 
a cement of lime and sand, and covered with a chaperon 
or coping, projecting nine or ten inches on each side. To 
this coping they attribute the good effects of protecting the 
wood and blossoms of the vine from the late spring ^osts 
and heavy rains, sheltering the grapes and protecting them 
in good condition on the waif, even till afler Christmas ; 
and moderating the luxuriance of the vine. 
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The above plan of training the vine at Thoroerj was 
engraved from that in London's Gardener's Magazine, and 
like that in the London Horticultural Transactions, is 
evidently wrong. The vines are represented as set two 
feet asunder, which is too far, rendering it necessary to 
bring the whole of the fifth cordon from the back ground, 
through a perforation in the wall. I have directed to 
place the vines but nineteen or twenty inches asunder, 
which enables them to cover completely the whole wall. 
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On the southern, eastern, and western exposures of the 
wa]], they are fornished with trellises, the- upright stand- 
ards of which are two feet apart, and the horizontal rails 
are nine inches apart ; the lower one six inches only from 
the ground. 

The grape border along ihis wall, is dug or manured to 
the width of five or six feet, and to the depth of fifteen or 
eighteen inches. If the soil is moist or strong, they slope 
the border so as to throw off the rains from the wall ; this 
prevents the accumulation of water at the roots of the vines, 
and is essential to success. When the border is prepared, 
they open a trench at four feet distance from the wall, and 
parallel to it, two feet wide and nine inches deep. They 
have ready prepared, a quantity of cuttings sufficient for 
the wall ; these are about two feet long, and from being 
taken with a piece of old wood attached to the heel, 
are called croisettes, [cruciform,] but this form is not 
considered indispensable. These they lay across the 
trench at the bottom, with the top towards the wall, and 
at the distance of twenty inches asunder, and cover them 
with four or five inches of soil, and tread them down ; at 
the same time raising the upper end which was towards 
the wall, nearly to a perpendicular ; then fill the trench 
two thirds full, and spread the residue ov^r the border. 
They then put into the trench, three inches of manure, 
which keeps the plants fresh and moist, and prevents the 
ground from becoming dry and moist. 

In March^ [November with us] they cut in the plant 
to two eyes above ground ; they weed, dress and water 
the border during the first season, if needful, for the young 
planted grape requires a gentle degree of moisture. They 
tie the young shoots of the year to some supporters, and 
do everything to favor its growth. The second year^ if 
any of the plants have more than one branch, (hey pre- 
serve only the strongest. They bury the new wood as 
the first year, and so on till they reach the wall. At every 
time they lay the shoot, they cut in, till they reach strong, 
ripe wood, well furnished with good eyes. It will gene- 
rally take throe years before it reaches the wall, but in the 
meantime they gather some fine bunches. 

We now come to the formation of the cordons or hori- 
zontal branches. If the wall is eight feet high, it will 
require five cordons [or five tiers of branches] ; the first six 
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iBchea from the ground, and the four others eighteen inehes 
asunder, upon the horizontal rails of the trellis, which had 
been preyiously so arranged as to effect this object. The 
stalk destined to form the lowest cordons, [or horizontal 
branches to right and left,] will be cut just at the required 
height, if it has at that place a double eye. If it has not, 
you must cut it above the eye which is next above the 
lowest rail of the trellis. These two eyes are destined to 
furnish the two lowest branches or horizontal arms, the 
one to the right the other to the left pn the lowest rail. 
The doe that is too high must be bent down gently, and 
that which is too low trained up^ and then bent. The 
first year however, these branches are trained obliqiiely, 
te they would not bear being bent and ponfined to their 
destined horizontal position tHl the next, year, when both 
are finally secured to the trellis in the same horizontal 
line. 

The second cordon [or horizontal line of branches,] 
being at two feet distance from the ground, cannot be 
formed as soon as the first; the third will be still later, 
and so on. Whatever be the height you design to ad- 
vance your stalk or stem^ you ought not to advance it 
more than twelve or fifleeen inches each year, and pre- 
serve its lateral budi; to increase its growth, and furnish 
fruit. But as soon as the stem has reached the.requi* 
site height, it is absolutely necessary to suppress and cut 
off all lateral buds on the main stem throughout. 

Let us now^ suppose, that all ^he stems have arrived at 
their required or destined height, and that the two last 
branches are extended, the one to the right and the other 
to the lefi, to form this two arms of the cordon, [horizontal 
branches;] we wi|l now show how these two arms are to 
be cut, till they have gained the length of four feet each. 

The first year you will cut so as to leave three good eyes 
or bods, from four to six inches apart. Two of these 
eyes will form bearing wood, the third will be employed to 
lengthen the branch. Care must be taken to train verti* 
cally the shoots destined to bear the fruit ; the other is 
trained obliquely the first year, and bent down and secured 
in its horizontal position afterwards. At the second prun- 
ing, the bearing shoots thus trained vertically must be cut, 
leaving only two eyes, or buds'; and the terminal branch 
must in like manner be so trimmed, as that there will be 

34* 
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three eyes, two of which will be reserved for -bearers, and 
the third to prolong the shoot as in the former year, and so 
proceed till each lateral branch shall have reached the 
length of four feet. Each branch ought then to have 
eight bearing eyes or shoots, all if possible, on the upper 
side. When all the five plants shall . have reached their 
height and length, you will have on a surface of eight feet 
square, eighty coursons or bearing branches of two eyes 
each, each producing two branches, which will each bear 
at least two bunches of excellent grapes, or three hundred 
and twenty bunches on eight feet square of surface, [sixty- 
four square feet.] 

According to Mr Loudon, at Montreuil, they practise a 
more expeditious, though perhaps less perfect mode ; and 
instead of requiring three years for the vine to reach the 
wall, the vines are laid in horizontally, a few inches be- 
neath the surface, and their tops -brought to the wall at 
once. In this case the vines are bent and surrounded by 
brickbats, and thus forced to throw out innumerable roots. 

The eyes at the bottom of the shoots of the grape are 
very close together and extremely small. There are no 
less than six in the space of two lines, or the sixth of an 
inch. When you cut the bearing branch long, say one or 
two inches, these little eyes become extinct or-lie dormant 
and do not push — but if you cut close to them, they de- 
velope — they grow and produce beautiful clusters. Able- 
gardeners are well aware of this, they always cut their 
coursons or bearing branches at the distance of a line, (or 
one tweflfth of aii inch,) sometimes even leds. It is for this 
reason that these branches never hecome long under their 
management. Those who are ignorant of the nature of 
the vine cannot conceive how a bearing branch shall have 
given fruit for twenty years, and not be at the end of the 
time an inch long. 

As soon as the young shoots of the vine have grown to 
a sufficient length, they are attached to the treillage, the 
stronger ones first, but loosely, mntil they have acquired 
sufficient elasticity. Great caution is here necessary; 
you ought not to force them into a vertical} position till the 
berry is large, for they break off easily when young. 

The lateral shoots which break near the eyes on the 
young wood, and the tendrils, should be suppressed while 
young. And if there be more than two buds which start 
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from the same courson, [spur,] the supernumerary ones 
must be suppressed, even though they exhibit fruit. Two 
bourgeons [branches,] each decorated with two beautiful 
clusters, are more valuable than a greater number of infe- 
rior size. But caution is here necessary ; those supernu- 
merary shoots which start from the base should not be 
removed too soon, for if removed too suddenly it gives a 
shock to vegetation, or occasions wasteful bursts of sap ; 
you wait until the wood has acquired some consistence and 
until new channels are provided for the expenditure of the 
sap by the expansion of the leaves, and until after the 
grapes are set^ 

At Thomery, the young wood is pinched at its extremity 
after the bloom is set, as soon as it reaches the cordon 
next above it. This has the effect of momentarily sus- 
pending the flow of sap in these shoots, and by that means 
it accelerates their maturity and renders them more ligne- 
ous. It promotes the growth of the eyes, and is indispens- 
able for filling the lower eyes of the spurs on which 
cultivators rely for the next year's crop ; pinching or stop- 
ping the wood either prematurely or tardily is alike product- 
ive of bad consequences. Weak shoots are pinched sooner 
in proportion to their strength, but none are permitted 
on any account to push beyond the cordon. Should it 
appear that the shoots of the extremities of the cordons 
[horizontal arms,] impoverish those of the centre, the 
former are pinched repeatedly until the equilibrium is re- 
stored. 

The season they generally prefer for the winter pruning, 
is from the first of February to the first of March, before 
the first movement of the sap takes place. The earliest 
pruned vines are found to break first. The vignerons 
avoid cutting close to the eyed, lest they might be injured 
by the wood dying down to them, the wood of the vine, 
from its spongy nature,, not healing readily and being liable 
to decay at a wound. To guard against this they always 
cut midway between the eyes, sloping the cut to the oppo- 
site side of the shoot, so that the eye may not be damaged 
by its bleeding. 

When vines are planted at once close to a wall, and in 
a level, deep border, and at an .extended distance, they 
absorb an immoderate degree of nourishment, which gives 
rise to a rank and late vegetation, which retards the ripen- 
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mg of the fruit* At Thomerj ibe Tines being i^anted so 
clMOy have a more limited range for food, and tbe nnmev^ 
oos roots {HTodaced by the frequent laying in of the stems, 
occupy the sloping borders so folly as to prevent any re* 
dandancy of moisture, and excess of nourishment; all 
luxuriance is restrained ; by this means the branches com- 
plete their growth within the bounds prescribed, they are 
furnished with short well ripened shoots, closely set with 
bearing eyes, which, when the ground is well manured, 
seldom fail to produce abundant crops. 

We admire, say Messrs Poiteau and Vilmorin, as many 
others do, those branches of the vine, which are carried to 
two hundred feet in length, — and we admit that there are 
parts of a wall which can only be covered by branches, 
the roots of which are very distant, but we recollect that 
when a branch has extended beyond a certain distance, it 
no longer gives fine clusters btU ai its extremities — the 
spurs of tbe centre no longer produce anything but inferior 
bunches, [Grappillons] and generally die of inanition* 
This iac<Hivenience doubtless occurred to the Thomery 
gardeners ; and by an admirable calculation they fixed upon 
the length of eight feet for each vine ; • * • • yet though 
only eight feet in length, they do not throw out extraor* 
dinary shoots, because the plants being set but twenty 
inches asunder, their roots dispute or contend with each 
other for nourishment The cover of the wall «lso, ex* 
tending over the vine nina or ten inches, by contributing 
to check its too luxuriant growth, its fruit has all the qual- 
ities which it is susceptible of acquiring. 

According to this system, when once the cordons are 
completed, the pruning and training becomes so uniform 
and simple, that it may be intrusted to any intelligent 
workman. But what may render the practice of still 
greater consequence in a northern climate, is, thai the 
fruit of these smaU spurs always ripens earlier than on the 
strong wood. 

Tillage, Manuring, d&c. — In tillage they use no 
other instrument than the hoe, they stir the ground but 
lightly, lest they should injure or disturb the roots ; this is 
done twice in the year, first after the summer training, 
which generally takes place [there] in May, and again 
when the leaves fall ; the ground is besides always kept 
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perfectly clean and loose on the surface, to admit the air 
and dews. They manure their vines every three years, 
always preferring old manure nearly* consumed, and of a 
light warm nature. They are justified in this practice by 
the result, for their grapes. Are always superior in. size and 
delicacy of flavor, to any others to be met with, either at 
Paris or elsewhere. 

Management and Care of the Fruit, &c. — While 
the fruit is yet very small, the bunches should* be looked 
over, and the extremities of such as are very long, cut off, 
for they generally ripen late and imperfectly. Such varie- 
ties as the Frontignacs, which have very close bunches, 
should have their berries thinned out at the time when 
they are abobt the size of peppercorns. When the grape 
has nearly attained its siz6, it is beneficial to water the 
fruit from a water-pot in the form of rain. This makes 
the skin tender, and increases the size of the berries. 
You gradually uncover the berries and expose them to the 
sun to heighten the color, and improve the flavor ; if the 
leaves are removed with this intent, they are separated at 
the extremity of the footstalk, which is left behind to attract 
the sap and nourish the bud at its base. 

If they wish to leave them out till aAer frosts, they are 
either covered with paper bags, which are of use also in 
protecting them from insects and birds, or they are oflen 
preserved till Christmas by screening them from frost with 
cloth, matting; or fern. The fruit is always gathered in a 
dry day, if stored moist it would quickly spoil. Those 
intended for keeping are cut before they are quite ripe ; 
some are hung up on hair lines, in reverse, with their 
shoulders down, as that position prevents the berries lying 
so close as to rot — and some are spread on beds of fern. 

The mode recommended by Mr John Mearns, in the 
London Horticultural Register for 1833-4, of coiling the 
vine in pots, for the purpose of procuring fruit in the first 
year, may owe its success in part to som e of the principles 
already explained. Cuttings of vines in this mode, of from 
three to fifleen feet in length, with a proportion of two 
years old wood, are deprived of every eye except the two 
uppermost, and coiled in a pot containing compost and 
surrounded with moss to keep them moist. These being 
placed in a vinery, artificial heat is applied, they are train- 
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ed in one single stem beneath the glass, and produce fruit 
the first year ; sis often as they fill the pot with roots, they 
are shifted. But in the second year much more fruit 
would probably be produced from a vine planted in a bor- 
der in the far more easy and usual way. 

M. Noisette, according to Mr Neil], trains grape vines 
to a low trellis three feet in advance ofche walls where his 
peach trees are trained. These vines are planted but three 
feet asunder, each vine has but a. single arm proceeding 
horizontally from a vertical stem. These arms extend six 
feet, being trained in one direction, each plant alternately 
secured to the upper and lower rail. M. Noisette showed 
him a triple contre-espalier of vines, the outermost trained 
to a rail only one foot from the ground ; the second two 
feet high, and the third or inmost at three feet from the 
ground. It being, as Mr Neill states, a common remark 
of the vignerpns, that the nearer to the ground the bunches 
are produced, the richer is the flavor of the grapes. 

M. Noisette stated to Mr Neill that it was not uncommon 
to have a vine of a single shoot of the Muscat of Alexan- 
,dria trained to the top of a south wall ten feet high, and 
over the Peach trees. 

Early Maturity. — 1st, Girdling, &c. Girdling af- 
fords a resource in cold climates, and unfavorable seasons; 
it not only hastens the maturity of the fruit, but increases 
its beauty and size. A portion of fine wood of the upper- 
most branches, should be selected, and the place where 
the operation of girdling is to be performed, should be just 
below the wood of the former year's growth, which should 
be strong and remain of good length : and as the effects of 
girdling are in the end, destructive to the branch, the oper- 
ation should be performed on different portions of the same 
vine in alternate years. The most suitable period for gird- 
ling the vine is early in July, and as soon, as the fruit is 
formed. With a sharp and hooked knife, make two cir- 
cular incisions, around the trunk, and quite through the 
bark, at the distance of from one fourth, to three eighths of 
an inch asunder : then make a perpendicular cut and re- 
move the ring of bark quite clean to the wood. ^ If the vine 
is very vigorous, this section may soon close, in which ca^e 
it must be reopened. [See Girdling, in the former part of 
the work.] 
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2d, Early maturity is induced by confining the roots to 
a very limited rsinge near the surface of the earth, and by 
limiting their supplies of moisture. Or 3d, by securing the 
vines very near to the walls which are coyered with a black 
paint formed of lime, tar and charcoal. The black color 
enables the' wall to absorb and retain the Jieat of the sun's 
rays, which are given out gradually to the vine. But where 
the wall is farther removed from the vine, it must be ren- 
dered white, with paint or lime, that the heat of the sun's 
rays may be reflected. 

In cold countries, according to Chaptal, and in vine- 
yard culture, and where tl^e vme requires the whole heat 
of the sun, the vines should be supported on trellises or 
stakes, or elevated on poles placed perpendicularly in the 
earth. And in this mode, the vines may be very closely 
planted. The earth being left uncovered, and receiving 
all the activity of the sun's rays and these reverberated, the 
whole plant is^ exposed to it« action ; and being so near, 
the produce may be thus multiplied on equal surfaces. But 
in warmer climates, the earth requires to be sheltered from 
the excessive heat of the sun, and the vines may be sup- 
ported on arbors, or suffered to creep on the ground. 

In vineyards, close planting is most expensive at first, 
but the ground is thus more suddenly and completely filled ; 
and small vines are more easily managed than large ones, 
one thousand eight hundred vines' to an acre may be es- 
teemed a good and sufficient number, allowing the vines to 
be four feet distantin the row, and the rows six feet asun- 
der. Or two thousand seven hundred, at four feet asunder 
every way. But pur native vines require a greater distance. 
The most favorable exposition for vineyards with us, on 
the shores of the Atlantic, is without doubt a south, or 
southwestern, removed as far ' as practicable from woods, 
swamps, or standing water. An easterly exposition does 
not suit them ; the eastern sea breezes are unfavorable from 
their coldness and humidity. 

Dr S. A. Shurtleff, from his successful experiments in his 
garden on Pemberton Hill, in Boston, has added his testi* 
mony to confirm the truth of the above position. He di- 
rects that the trellises should run in the direction of the 
southeast, and northwest, thus having a southwestern ez- 
position, and he prefer? horizontal training. The wood on 
the northeast side is never pruned at all, but u allowed to 
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grow, forming a vinous hedge, which defends the fruit from 
the humid and cold eastern and northeastern winds, which 
cause mildew, by chilling and enfeebling both the wood and 
fruit. While on the southwest side, the genial warmth is 
still further preserved by pruning all lateral shoots and ten- 
drils, and useless wood. Late pruning, or pruning after 
July, as he justly observes, enfeebles the vine, arresting its 
growth and that of the fruit, and causing it to turn soft and 
sour, instead of ripening ; — the leaves also should be pre- 
served, being alike essentially necessary, and designed by 
nature to nourish the fruit, as well as to protect nom the 
scorching sun by day, and the cold autumnal nights. By 
pursuing this method, he has during several years of trial, 
infallibly succeeded in obtaining good crops, while all 
other methods and positions have failed. 

Vines trained to vertical walls, and growing in confined 
or humid situations, are subject to luildew ; and on walls 
of this description which face ^ue south, the sun during 
midsummer, never shines till an advanced hour in the 
morning ; and the benefits are never but partial, from the 
oblique rays of a sun, which at noon day is nearly vertical. 

The Hon. Richard Sullivan, of Brookline, whose suc- 
cessful cultivation of the vine is well known, had at one 
time suggested to me the idea of an inclined plane, as pre- . 
ferable to vertical walls, which cause mildew. Mr Linde- 
gard, in Denmark, for the purpose of hastening the matu- 
rity of his grapes in his vinery, placed boards beneath the 
fruit with perfect success. In the Annales d' Horticulture, 
is contained an account, that in France in 1827, one por- 
tion of a vine growing under a south window, having as- 
cendedover the slated roof of the portico, it was found that 
the fruit on this part of the vine had become black, while 
the fruit on the other parts of the vine was still green. 

In our own latitude, or the latitude of Boston, where, 
during . midsummer, the sun at midday is nearly at the 
zenith, an inclined plane, or roof, or wall, sloping, and liter- 
ally facing the noon-day sun, will afford an exposition, 
much more favorable to the vine than vertical walls ; or at 
that angle which will face the sun at that time, when most 
of all, his rays are needed, or towards the autumnal equi- 
nox. Over this, and at suitable distance, the trellis may 
be elevated ; and upon this, the vines displayed, whether 
they arise at the foot of the plane, or are brought up from 
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the daaCiDCMi of Mj or fifty feet from the loeta below. In 
such a favored sitaatioOy they will receive the full benefit 
of the morning sun^ and the BKNte effectual advantage of the 
noon-day sun, both by his direct rays and by reflection. 
The excess of moisture, the nightly dews, and a stagnant 
atmospjiere, the combined causes of mildew, will be dissi* 
j^ated by the morning, sun, or by the direct influence of 
southerly winds ;. or, by the indirect influences of northerly 
winds^ in the eddies and counter ci^rents. 

The inclined planes, or roofs, or walls of wooden struc- 
ture, by being, shaded with a vegetable covering, are liable 
to speedy decay. But this objection does jiot apply to those 
with a covering of coal tar, or of slate ; or to the cheap, 
enduring, and admirable coverings which are now formed 
of zinc. 

From the experiments of Mr James Macdonald of Scot- 
land, in his statement recorded by Mr Loudon, it even ap- 
pears, that when the vines of the Black Hamburg and the 
White Muscat of Alexandria, were trained on trellises at 
the distance of about ten inches above the sloping roofs 
of glass, and exposed, to the open air, and to the direct rays 
of the sun, and to the heat caused by the rays of reflection, 
that the fruit ^ripened equally as well, and as early, as did 
the fruit of those which were trained beneath its surface. 
And it is a well known fact, that at a certain angle of 
obliquity, the rays .of the sun do not pass through commoh 
glass at all, or but partially, but are mostly reflected from 
its surface. 

Payino the Ground. -«- It has been remarked, says Mr 
Robertson, that vines and fruit trees planted against build- 
ings with a pavement which prevents the ground from be- 
ing either manured or cultivated, produce not only more 
abundant and finer crops, but are longer lived. 

•'* At Thom2ry,".says the Comtie Lelieur, " the grapes 
on the lower cordon of a vine, planted to a wall of about 
fifteen feet high, having been injured by the drip of its 
eaves, dashing the earth of the border against them, the 
owner payed it for the breadth of about two feet frpm. the 
wall. The good effects of this remedy were soon apparent, 
not only in the preservation of the fruit from injury, but in 
the improvement of its size and flavor ; the reflection of 
the sttn's heat from the pavement, augmenting both, and 
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hasteDing its matanty." The growtiiof the yhie also, be- 
came mote moderate and regular. 

The foreign as well as native vines, succeed admirably in 
oar cities-; and especially so, when planted beneath pave- 
ments and in paved court yards. Not being so liable, in 
such situations, to suffer from excess of moisture, the qual- 
ity of the fruit becomes proportionally improved^ from the 
causes already explained. 

When it is attempted to train a single vine with two or 
more sets of cordons, proceeding at unequal heights from 
the same vertical stem, the upper cordon becomes the 5ic- 
perior, and the equilibrium is destroyed ; and the lower or 
inferior cordons languish, being robbed of their nourish- 
ment by those above, and the tendency of the sap to pass 
uninterruptedly upwards. 

If the position which is here assumed be correct, then 
the ingeniously devised system of the celebrated Mr Cobbet 
must ~ fail in practice. I will first give the outline of his 
system, and then by a partial demolition, or by a partial 
inversion, and by one important alteration, this same mode 
will be made to appear in the likeness of another and ex- 
cellent system for vineyard or open culture. His plan is 
as follows : — - 

From a stroncr vertical stem of about four or five feet in 
height, eight branches alternate, are in the third year trained 
horizontally, four on each side, and secured to the hori- 
zontal rails of the trellis ; the destined space allotted to 
each being eight feet from the centre. Four only of these, 
are destined, and to be reserved for producing fruit in the 
following year, namely, two branches alternate, on each 
side, each of which is to be shortened in autumn to eight 
feet. The other four branches are cut off at the same time, 
to within one eye of the vertical stem ; and in the following 
year, these same eyes will throw out the four branches of 
reserve, which are to be traiiied horizontally to their des- 
tined rails as before, and deprived of their lateral^ shoots as 
produced. While those other four branches, after they have 
onceprodnced' fruit, are never suffered to bear fruit again 
or to remain, but are in their turn cut off in the autumn to 
within an eye of the stem, to furnish the reserve wood for 
the next year. And thus the systetn is continued. 

The following mode is recommended for vineyard cul- 
ture. It conforms in the main, to tl^e mode recommended 
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by Mr Bartram ; and also to the system of Mir Cobbet after 
its partial ioversioQ : but differs in some essential particu- 
lars from both. 

The first year suffer but a single shoot and that the low- 
est to grow, the supernumerary ones are to be checked 
and taken off gradually ; this shoot is to be trained to a 
pole, the lateral shoots to be taken off as they are produced 
at the distance of a single eye from th^ main stem. When 
a few feet in height, the top is occasionally nipped in. 
Late in October cut this down to three good eyes ; in No- 
vember (if an European vine) bury with leaves, litter or soil 
The next year, three good eyes only jare suffered to grow, 
which are to be trained to a pole and pruned as before. 
In autumn preserve the two uppermost, which if strong, 
must be cut to the length of five feet, and trimmed through- 
out, and secured to the surface by hooks, and covered with 
soil. The remaining one is shortened to three good eyes 
and buried as in the former year. In the following spring 
two good stakes will be required; the vines left at full 
length are each to be twisted several times around a pole 
and secured at the top, and these will throw out shoots 
from every eye, which wilt each probably produce two 
bunches. These bearing shoots are to be nipped in, four 
or five eyes beyond the fruit. The shoot cut down wil 1 
this year furnish three shoots, these are to be trained as at 
first directed to another pole, for these three are to furnish 
fruit for the following year, and are ta be pruned and laid 
down at. full length in autumn. As to those which have 
once borne fruit, they are not permitted to bear fruit a 
second time, but are each cut down to two eyes, to furnish 
the reserve wood for the following year; and so proceed 
till four bearing limbs are annually elevated and twisted 
around two poles, and an equal number of supernumerary 
or reserve branches are annually raised up and trained to 
two other poles. Always observe to cut so as to have your 
wood start from a low point, near the surface ; for this 
purpose it may be sometimes even necessary to cut back the 
old wood. 

The bearing wood on trellises, in liliLe manner, should 
in early spring, be bent and confined in a serpentine man- 
ner, with short turnings, or the ends bent downwards ; but 
the young reserve branches which must never be allowed 
to produce fruit the first year, should betrained straight, or 
with a little deviation. 
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The long canes of the rine, the ppodoctkm of & single 
year, if left to themaeWes, will only break and produce 
fruit at their extremities. To enable them to produce 
fruit throughout their whole lengtb, art is necessary. Be- 
fore vegetation commences in spring, the long cane or vine 
of the former year's growth, may, if in vineyard culture, be 
trained spirally, around a stake or pole. Or otherwise it 
may be tied in a coil ; by either mode of treatment, the buds 
will break, and grow equally from its extremity to its base. 
When Uie buds have grown an inch or a little more, the 
vine may be uncoiled, and secured to its destined position 
on the rails or trellis. This art is perfectly understood by 
those who raise grapes in the vineries around Boston. In 
this way astonishing crops are produced. 

The numerous and flourishing vineyards of America, 
which have been of late years established in the Middle, 
Southern, and Westerit States, for the manufacture of wine, 
consist principally of the native varieties which -I have 
described. American grapes are found to do best for 
America in vineyards. It was deemed a capital error that 
European kinds were at first tried in preference. Ours 
require no protection in winter. The average value of 
vineyards in France per arpent (160 rods and 22 feet of 
our measure) as stated by Mr Young, was $210 — but the 
very best vineyards were worth from 92000 to $3000 per 
arpent. 

In making wine of the American grapes, some dtsttn* 
guished practitioners first grind the grapes by a roller^ then 
bring the must at once to the proper standard or weighty 
which for wines as strong as Burgundy or Claret, sh^d 
be 1.125, -^equkl to about 12^ per cent heavier than 
rain water, or sixteen degrees of Beaume's saccharometer. 
After remaining in the vat four days, more or less, accord* 
ing to the heat of the season., it is drawn off, or pressed, 
and removed to the cask. Where the grapes superabound 
in mucilage, sugar is added, and sometimes water, to bring 
all up to the proper standard. 

The excess of fermentation to which wine is sometimes 
liable, from the heat of the weaUier, or from weakmesSy is 
sometimes arrested in its progress by sulphuring ; but sul- 
l^uring, it is admitted, renders the lH|aor unwhdeaome ;*- 
or excess of fermentation may be restrained by black oxide 
df oaangaaese. [See (Hder. See Vbu.] . 
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When wine has partially undergone the acetous ferment- 
ation, the acid may be neutralized by salt of tartar ; or 
seized by alkalies, ashes, chaljc, lime, or litharge ; the last 
is well known t6 be a poison ; or the a6id may be concealed 
by the addition of a saccharine substance. But such wine 
can ne?er be recoveredy inasmuch as the process of fermen- 
tation never retrogrades. 

The muscadel flayor of Frontignao and of Cyprus wine, 
is said to l)e exactly imitated by an infusi^m of the flowers 
of Meadow sweet, ^Mountain wine, by the infusion of 
Florentine orris root, powdered, with a small proportion of 
orange and lemon peel; or by the addition of the bruised 
seeds of grapes. Sack by the addition of a spirit distilled 
from the leaves of Clary and malt spirits. 

Maladies. -^ The chief malady to which grapes are 
subject, in low and confined situations, is mildew. Mildew 
is supposed to arise from a slow circulation of the sap, 
and a debilitated state of the wood and fruit, caused by a 
chilly and damp or stagnant atmosphere, and perhaps 
by inaction. And it has been observed that the fruit 
which trails on the earth always escapes. Mildew is 
remedied by dredging the fruit with flour of sulphur, on 
its first appearance. But the most approved mode of ap- 
plying the sulphur is as follows : 

On the bottom of a vessel place a pint and a half of sul- 
phur, on this lay a lump of good unsla^ked lime the size 
of a fist, and on this pour two gallons of boiling water ; 
afler the lime is slacked, stir it well, and when the liquor 
is cold, add more cold water, and stir it again, and as soon 
as the liquor has become clear, pour it fVoni the sediment 
into a barrel which must be filled with cold water. When 
the grapes have attained the size'of peas throw the liquid 
on the fruit with a syringe, and repeat this twice a week for 
three successive weeks. With WilHs's Syringe whole 
vineyards may be despatched in a very little time. 
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C U R R A fiT. — (Ribes.) 

« 

The Rkd Cuerant is a low branching shrab ; the 
wood is smooth ; the leaves pubescent and doubly serrated ; 
the flowers are yellowish and in racemes, they are produced 
in April ; the fniit in dusters like grapes ; the berries 
round, smooth, of an acid taste. A native of the North of 
Europe. 

The Whitb Couant is stated to be but a variety, pro- 
duced by cultivation from the seed of the red. 

The Black Gdrrant is a distinct species, a native of 
the North of Europe and Asia. A low shrub, with smooth 
wood ; the leaves are three lobed, pubescent, with a strong 
odor; the flowers are in racemes, the fruit in clusters, 
black, and odorous ; of an astringent taste. 

Uses. — The red or white currant is used as a dessert 
fruit, as it possesses a pleasant acid taste ;. it is also used in 
pies, tarts, preserves, jellies, &c. Currant wine is made by 
adding to the expressed juice of fifly pounds of ripe cur- 
rants, seven gallons of water and'thirtythree pounds of 
good dry Havana sugar. This liquor is put into good casks 
which must never be quite filled, as the pulp must never be 
suffered to work out, as its presence is essential to the 
goodness of the liquor. The bung is le,fl out fortyeight 
hours, then laid on loosely a fortnight, then driven tight, 
and in five months it will be fine and fit for use. The first 
young leaves of the common currant bush, gathered as soon 
as they put out, and dried on tin, can hardly be distinguish- 
ed, it is said, from green tea. From the black currant a 
jelly is made, of considerable medicinal efficacy ; a wine is 
also made from them, reputed to possess far superior medi 
cinal virtues to Port wine. This jelly has-been highly rec- 
ommended for disorders of the throat ; and as a necessary 
article in the stores of ships sailing to the East Indies. A 
li^or is prepared from the black currant, which Mr Forsyth 
states is possessed of great medicinal efficacy in obstinate 
cOMghs, &c. The currants for this purpose are bruised, 
ajkl being placed in a jar, whiskey or any other species of 
itfcohol is poured over them, the jar is then covered close 
for a fortnight ; after this the liquor is strained and bottled. 
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We are tiiiiMniied» by Mr Neill^ tKat a small leaf of the 
black currant gathered in spring and laid for a few miautea 
in an infusion of Bohea tea, communicates its flavor, which 
has been compared to that of green tea. 

VARIETIES. 

Bl«ACK ENOLtSB. 

The berries are of large size, and the trees are very pro- 
ductive. 

V 

Amsricait Black CuaBANT. 

This possesses similar qualities to the preceding, but it 
is not so highly esteemed. 

Black Naplks. 

This is a new variety, highly recommended. 

CHAMPAeNE. 

The fruit of this variety is pale red. 

Largk Ran, or Reb Dutch* 

The growth is strong and upright, the berries iarge, it is 
extraordinary productive and -good. 

Large White or Spanish Iuperial, Large Dutch White. 
The young wood grows upright. The berries and clus 
ters are very large, of a yellowish white color, and excel- 
lent quality ; it is extraordinary productive. The branches 
of the bearing wood trail beneath the weight of their fruit. 

JEFfERSoif or Missouri Fragrant Currant. 

Thii variety is very distinct from the other kinds^. Its 
growth is tall ; its berries are very few, are black, and of 
ordinary quality ; its flowers are in clusters of a yellow color,, 
and extraordinary fragrance. 



CULTIVATION, SOIL, &.c. 

The currant requires a rich soil, its cultivation is similar 
to that oi the gooseberry, which see. 

PftimiNa. — *'lifr Macdonald,'' says Mr Neill, [Edin. 
Ebcv. vol. X. p. 576,] ** raises currants both red and white 
ttf the finest quality. He prunes the bushes at the usual 
AeatoB in midwinter, ahorlentngthe last year's afaoots to an 
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inch and « half. Next summer ihe plants show {deoty of 
fruit and at the same time throw out strong shoots. As 
soon as the berries begin to color, he cuts off the summer 
shoots to within fi?e or six inches above the firnit This is 
commonly done with garden shears, with which a man 
may go orer half an acre of bushes in a day. Sun and 
air thus get free access, and more of the vigor of the plant 
is directed to the fruit ; the berries are found not only to 
be of higher flavor, but larger than' usual." Mr A. D. 
Williams of Roxbury, practises winter pruning on perfectly 
similar principles, and with the most decisive results. 



GOOSEBERRY. — ('Biiw Uva-crispa.) 

A NATIVE of America and of Europe. A low branching 
prickly shrub, rising to the height of from three to six feet ; 
the leaves are three lobed and sometimes pubescent ; the 
fruit pendulous, hairy or smooth, round or oblong, its size 
sometimes equals that of a good sized plum; of a green, 
white, yellow, red or violet color ; and of a sweet vinous, or 
acid flavor ; a fruit wonderfully improved by cultivation. 
According to Loudon it is (bund wild in Piedmont where it 
is eatable, but astringent and neglected. In Italy and 
Spain scarcely known, and little esteemed in France. ''A 
moderate temperature and humid climate seem best to 
suit the fruit.'' Cultivated in greater perfection in Lan- 
cashire than any other part of the world. But Neill ob- 
serves, '* It must be admitted that although the largest 
gdoseberries make a fine appearance on the table, they are 
deficient in flavor, or their skins are thick and strong com- 
pared with some of smaller size." Some large kinds, how- 
ever, are of good quality. 

Uses. — The gooseberry is considered an excellent des- 
sert fruit either raw or preserved in sugar ; and, very val- 
uable fruit for pies, tarts) sauces, dtc. In cool cellars .they 
may be preserved for winter use, in bottles filled first with 
gooseberries, and then with water, and closely corked and 
s^ed. But by plunging the bottles into cold water, which 
is to be heated gradually to the boiling point, tbey are said 
to keep better. 
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According to Phillips, wine made from green goose- 
berries is but a shade inferior to champagne ; apd the ripe 
Uack gooseberry affords a luscious wine. And he asserts 
that fields might be covered with this fruit for the making 
of wine, as profitably, as the vineyards of the South. 

Champagne Wxne^ as we are informed, is in England 
very -successfully imitated from the juice of unripe goose- 
berries. — The saccharine principle is in this case supplied 
by the addition of loaf sugar. 

VARIETIES. — (Chiefiy frrnn Lindley.) 

The following varieties from Lindley, the Pomological 
Magazine and Mr Hooker, are recommended by them as 
the best selection firom many hundred varieties. 

RED, 

Capper's Top Sawter. 34 dwis. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit late, very large ob- 
long, pale red, hairy near the base ; very excellent. 

Champagne. 

Branches erect ; fruit late, middle size, somewhat ob- 
long, dark red, hairy ; most excellent. 

Farmer's Roaring Lion. 31 dwts. 16 gra. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit late, very large, ob- 
long, dull red, smooth ; the largest of all gooseberries. 

Knight's Marquis or Stafford. 

Branches somewhat erect ; the friiit late, large, roundish 
oblong, bright red, hairy, excellent. 

Mkllino's Crqwn Bob. 22 dwts. 

Branches drooping ^ finitt rather late, large, oblong, 
bright red, hairy; very good. 

Old Rough Red. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit small, round, dark 
red, very hairy ; most excellent for preserving as goose- 
berry jam, and best for bottling when green. 

Wilmot's Eari.t Red. Hooker's Pom. Lend. 

One of the very best of all gooseberries and is cultivated 
by Mr Wilmot to a great extent iii his celebrated fruit gar<^ 
den. He prefers it to all others he has seen. He stat^ 
Uiat it 18 of large size, very «arly, of excellent flavor and 
iiiereiibly prodaetive. 
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GREEN. 

# 

£abx.t G&kek Hairt. 

Branches erect; fruit early, small, round, deep green, 
hairj; excellent. 

Ej»wakb's Jollt Tab. 19 dwtSL 17 gnu 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit early, of a middle 
size, roundish oblong, smooth, with yellowish reins. 

Masset's Usakt of Oak. 16 dwts. 

Branches drooping, fruit rather early, large, oblong, 
smooth, with pale yellow veins ; excellent. . 

Nixon's GaxKii Mtrti.e. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit late, large, oblong, 
smooth, tapering to the base, pale green. 

PAEKiTisoif's Lauxkl. 17 dwtB. 18 gra. 

Branches erect ; fruit rather late, large, roundish oUong, 
pale green, very downy. 

Wainwrioht's Ocxak. 20 dwts. 8 gra. 

Branches drooping; fruit early, large, oblong, or ovate, 
smooth; the largest of this color. 

WHITE. 

Cle worth's WaiTX Lioir. 19 dwts. 9 gra. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit late, roundish ob- 
long, slightly hairy, sometime nearly smooth. 

Crompton's Sbeba Queen. 18 dwts. 

Branches somewhat erect ; fruit early, pretty large, 
roundish oblong, downy ; excellent. 

Moore's White Bea.r. 

Branches somewhat erect ; fruit early, large, roundish 
oblong, hairy, or somewhat bristly. 

Saunder's Cheshire Lass. 20 dwts. 

Branches erect ; fruit very early, large, oblong, downy ; 
excellent for tarts early in the spring, when few are ready 
for that purpose. 

Wellinoton's Glort. 23 dwts. 14 grs. 

Branches erect; fruit pretty early, large, somewhat 
ovate, very downy ; excellent. 

Woodward's Whitesmith. 16 dwts. 7 grs. ^ 

Branches erect; fruit pretty early, large, roundish ob* 
long, brownish when exposed, very downy ; very excellent 
and more in esteem than any other gooseberry of this color. 



YELLOW. 

Dixon's Golden Yellow. 

Branches drooping; fruit early, pretty large, roundish. 

Gordon's Viper. 24 dwts. 17 grs. 

Branches drooping ; fruit early, large, somewhat turbin« 
ate, greenish yellow, smooth. 

HAtlLET's KiLTON. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit early, large, round« 
isb oblong, bright greenish yellow, slightly hairy. 

Hardcastls's Gunner- 27 dwts. Igr. 

Branches somewhat erect ; fruit rather late, large, obo- 
vate, with large veins, hairy or bristly. 

Hill's Golden Gourd. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit very early, large, 
oblong, greenish yellow, slightly hairy ; very excellent. 

Prophet's RocKwbOD. 23 dwts. 4 grs. 

Branches erect ; fruit very early, large, roundish oblong, 
dark yellow, slightly hairy. 

Other varieties recommended in the Pom, Mag. 

Red. — Boardman^s British Croton, large. — Red War' 
ringtony large, late. — ^ Red Champagne^ small, r— Early 
Blacky small. 

White. — White Crystal, small. — White Champagne) 
smalL 

Green. — Pitmaston Gretn Gage, small. 

Yellow. — Haywood's Invincible , large. — Yellow Cham* 
pagne* — Rumbullion, smalL 

I add on good authority, the " Wonderful" the largest 
gooseberry known. . 



CULTIVATION, SOIL, &c. 

Gooseberries reijuire a very rich soil ; and in an airy 
situation or shade they are but little liable to mildew. 
They are raised from cuttings planted very early in April, 
in a moist soil ; every eye should be cut out except the two 
uppermost above the surface. In autumn cut off the low- 
er shoot very close ; and shorten down the one left to six 
or nine inches. The bashes must be so managed as to be 
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iritb limbs difefging is every directioD, coniiB- 
nallj increaBing in nomber u tbej advance from tbe cen- 
tre. Witb tbis object in Tiew, tbe joong leading sboots of 
tbe last year are annually cut back to six or nine incbes, 
and a proportion of tbe olbers are cat quite dose. Tbus 
the bashes will continue extending, every part being duly 
filled with bearing wood ; safficient space being left to ad- 
rait the sun and a free circulation of atr. The kurgesl 
prize gooseberries are said to be raised on vigorous young 
bashes, which have not more than five or six tranches, and 
but one, two, or at most three berries on a branch. 



RASPBERRY. — (Rubus ideaus.) 

The Raspberry is a shrub of low growth ; its leaves are 
pinnate and composed of five leaflets ; its flowers in pani- 
cles. Its root is perennial ; its top generally biennial ; it 
produces its fruit on the wood of the former year. ^ 

Uses. — The Raspberry is an admired dessert fruit, bm 
sugar improves its flavor. It is fragrant, subacid, cooling, 
and grateful to tbe taste, and, like the strawberry, it does 
not produce acidity on the stomach. The juice ferment- 
ed with sugar, produces wine, very fragrant and of the 
most delicious flavor. It is also used for jams, pies, tarts, 
sauces, preserves, dLC. And according to Loudon, it is 
much used for distilling, to make a cordial spirituous liquor, 
to which it gives name ; and raspberry syrup is next to tbe 
strawberry in dissolving the tartar of tbe teeth. The wine 
mixed with water, according to Dr Short, *' is a good re- 
viving draught in ardent fevers.'' He further recommends 
it in scorbutic disorders. — PMlHps, 

For a choice selection, the following are particularly 
recommended by tbe different authors, whose names I 
have annexed, as the very best. 

1. Red Antwerp. All authoi^. 
BurUy Antwerp » 
An excellent and productive fruit, large, and highly es- 
teemed near Boston. The branches must be bent down in 
autumn, and protected with soil during winter. 
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2. White Antwerp. All autfaoFS. 
Yelltno Antwerp. 

The frait is large and fine ; highly esteemed near Boston, 
and very productive ; like the red it requires prptection in 
winter. 

3. Barnet, For. Loudon. Pom. Mag. Lindley. 
ComwalPs Red Prolific Seedling, Large Red. 

Produces large fruit and abundant crops, a profitable 
variety. 

4. Ked Cai9e, For. Loudon. 
A good sort for the main crop. 

5. Double Bearing, Neill. Loudon. Pom. Mag. Lindley. 
Perpetual Bearing, Red Double Bearing, Siberian. 

Produces a crop in July, and another in September and 
October. 

6. Gorki an, Lindley. 

7. Bromley Hill, Pom. Mag. 

8. Williams' Double Bearing. 
PitmoHon's Dovblt Bearing, Loudon. 

9. Williams' Preserving, Lindley. 

10. Woodward's Red Globe, Lindley. Forsyth. 

IL Red Alpine Monthly. 
Framhoiner des Alps de Tous le$ Moia a JruUes R9Vge, rec- 
ommended in the Bon Jard. 

There are two American varieties, quite distinct from 
the above,^ which may deserve to be enumerated; these 
are, 12. Black American Raspberry ; 13. White American 
Raspberry. 

Other varieties are named by Lindley, but not particu- 
larly recommended, as the Antwerp Double Bearing YeU 
law ; Antwerp Late Searing, or Knevefs Antwerp ; Brent^. 
ford Cane ; Rough Cane ; Lord Exmouth ; Oak HiU; Old 
Wliiie ; Prolific Early ; Red Malta ; Spring Grove ; Su- 
perb ; Taylor's Paragon, or Scarlet Paragon ; Wihnofs 
Early Red. 



CULTIVATION AND SOIL. 

A moist, rich soil, is recommended for the raspberry ; 
and Mr Ncill asserts that they do well even when moder- 

26 
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ately shaded. lo fomiing plantations, Lindley has direct- 
ed that th^ rows should run from east to west, and the 
tallest sorts be planted in the north rows, and in the rear, 
at a large distance asunder ; and those of small growth in 
the south rows, and at less distance asunder in the row. 
Thus all the varieties receive the full benefit of the siin. 
He directs as follows : 

Ist or north row, Cornish, set 4 feet asunder in the row. 

2d row, Woodwards Red Globe, do. 

3d row. Red Antwerp, set 3<1 feet asunder in the row. 

4th row, White Antwerp, do. do. 

6 th row, Cane Raspberries, set 3 feet asunder. 

6th row, Double Bearing, or No. 8, do. do. 

Large plantations of any kind, are to be set out on the 
same principle. 

He also recommends that three young plants should be 
placed in each hill, in a triangular form, six inches apart. 
These should be cut at the time, within a few inches of 
the ground. In autumn cut off all wood that has borne 
fruit ; also all weakly shoots, and shorten the strong shoots 
to four fifths Stakes or rails are not absolutely necessary. 
The tops of each stool may be tied together in summer at 
their tips, or Neill recommends to tic one half of two hills 
together at the tips, thus^ they form arches or festoons. 
With regard to the double bearing varieties it is recom- 
mended to cut down every alternate stool to within a few 
inches of the ground, in the annual pruning. Thus a suc- 
cession of large late crops is always maintained. 

Neill informs us that the Raspberry plantation is in its 
prime the third year, but must be annihilated after it has 
stood six years ; and new ones must in the meantime be 
formed. 



PERSIMMON. — (Diospyrus virginiana.) 

American Date or PRtrKE. > 

The Persimmon flourishes as far north as the river Con- 
necticut, in the latitude of 42^, but is dwarfish. In a 
suitable soil and climate, it rises to the height of sixty 
feet, or forty diameters of its base. The leaves are oblong. 
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entire, of a fine dark green above, and giaucoos below, 
and from four to six inches long. The fertile and barren 
blossoms are produced on different trees. The fruit, which 
is abundant, is round, of the size of a small plum, of a 
reddish color, and fleshy ; they contain six or eight small 
stones ; their taste is very astringent, but when ameliorated 
by frost, they arc sweet and agreeable. The fruit, when 
bruised and fermented, produces brandy, which becomes 
good by age. This tree is raised from the seeds, which 
should be planted in autumn ; and fine varieties may be 
propagated by inoculating or grafting. 



STRAWBERR Y . — (Fragana.) 

The strawberry is a low creeping perennial plant ; a 
native of the old continent ; also of America, where it is 
found growing in a wild state. Botanists consider them a 
genus comprehending three species. 

Uses. — The strawberry is a fragrant, delicious, and 
esteemed dessert fruit, whether eaten alone, or with cream 
and sugar. It is deemed very wholesome, as it never 
causes acidity on the stomach. Boerhave, according to 
Phillips, considered its use as one of the principal reme- 
dies in putrid fever; and Huffman asserts that he has 
known consumptive people cured by the use of strawber- 
ries. It is also asserted that by eating plentifully of straw- 
berries, rheumatic complaints are averted or cured. They 
also dissolve tartarous incrustations on the teeth. And 
lastly, Phillips asserts that the Pine strawberries make an 
agreeable dessert wine, as rich as mountain, but possessing 
greater fragrance and a,cidity. 

VARIETIES. 

Mr Barnet [see vol. vi. of the Lond. Hort. Trans.] has 
divided strawberries into seven classes. Mr Lindley has 
adopted the same course. And in describing the size of 
the fruit, I shall have reference to the generd size of the 
particular class. I have adopted the same system. 
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CLASS 1. — ALPINE AND WOOD STRAWBERRIES. 

The Alpine and Wood strawberries agree in their gene- 
ral habits and character. The fruit, howe?er, differs. The 
Alpines have conical fruit, and are fruitful in autumn. 
The Wood strawberries are more globose : they only pro- 
dace fruit in summer. -Bamet, see%ol vi. o/hL. trans. 

Red Alpine, Frasier des Alps^ with runners. 

The fruit is small and conical, ripening in summer and 
autumn. 

Red fiusH Alpine. 

Possesses similar qualities to the White Bush Alpine, but 
differs in color. 

White Alpine, Frasier des JUps aJruU BlanCj tDtthrunners, 

The fruit is small and conical, ripening successively in 
summer and autumn. 

White Bush Alpine. 

This has the same qualities, but is thought to be more 
productive, as it does not exhaust itself by runners. 

Red Wood, Frasier Commun. 

An old variety extensively cultivated near Boston for the 
markets. It ripens in summer. The fruit is scarlet and 
round, very productive and highly esteemed. 

White Wood, Frasier Commun a fruit Blanc. 

This variety ripens in summer, the fruit is white and 
round ; an old, good flavored variety, much cultivated and 
esteemed near Boston. 



CLASS U. •-. BLACK STRAWBERRIES. 

. The fruit of this class is middle sized, conical, with a 
neck, of a very dark color at maturity, the seeds slightly 
imbedded ; the flavor very rich and highly perfumed ; the 
leaves of this class are small, rugose, pale green. — Bamet, 
see vol, VI. of Hort, Trans, 

DowNTON, Kmghfs Seedling, Pom. Mag. Lind. Barnet; 

The fruit is large, ovate, with a neck ; the early fruit is 
sometimes of a cockscomb shape ; of a dark purple scarlet ; 
the flesh is scarlet, firm, of an aromatic flavor. Originated 
by Mr Knight 
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Sweet Cone, Pom. Mag. Ltndley. 

Small, conical, with a neck, hairy, bright shining scar- 
let ; flesii pale scarlet, hollow, very high flavored. 



CLASS III. — CAROLINA OR PINE STRAWBERRIES. 

The leaves of this class are nearly smooth, of firm tex- 
ture, with obtuse serratures, of a dark green ; the fruit 
large, varying from nearly whit^ to almost purple ; the 
seeds prominent on a smooth surface ; the flavor sweet and 
often perfumed. — Bamet, see vol. vi. of Hort. Treats. 

Black Prince, WUmofs Black Imperial, Lindley. Bamet. 

Middle sized, spherical,^ depressed, hairy, of a very dark 
violet color ; with a highly polished surface ; the flesh of a 
rich dull scarlet, with a very small core, high flavored. 

Elton Seedling, Pom, Mag. Lindley. Bamet. 

The fruit is large, ovate, often cockscomb shaped, of a rich 
shining dark red ; the seeds yellow, with ridged intervals ; 
the flesh is firm, with a small core, deep red, juicy, with a 
sharp rich flavor. 

Keen's Seedling, Pom. Mag. Lindley. 

Keen's Black Pine, Keen^s JVcw Pine, Keen^s JSTew Seedling. 

The fruit is very large, globular, or ovate, of a dark pur- 
plish scarlet, hairy. It sometimes assumes the cockscomb 
shape. The surface polished, seeds slightly imbedded ; 
flesh firm, solid, scarlet, high flavored. Introduced to the 
vicinity of Boston, by Mr Pratt. Also to this country and 
to notice by Mr Haggerston, of the Charlestown vineyard. 
In this strawberry are combined great beauty, extraordinary 
size, excellent flavor, and productiveness. The fruit grows 
high, which is much in its favor. Raised by Mr Michael 
Keen, from the seed of Keen's Imperial, which is a good 
fruit but very inferior to this. 

MuLBERRT, Cherokee, King, Mahone, 

A strawberry much cultivated near Boston, and highly 
recommended by Messrs Senior and Haggerston. From 
them 1 understand this fruit was sent to the late Oov. Gore, 
and to England, by the late Hon. Rufus King, from the 
back parts of New York. The fruit is of medium sizQ, 
ovate, with a short neck, of a dark red ; flesh tender^, of a 
red color^ and good flavor ; very productive^ 

26» 
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Old Pine or Carolina, Poin« Mag. Lindley. Barnet. 
(Hd Pint^ Barium. Doymy Black CafoUnOi Caducomb Pine, 
Devon$kirt Scarlet Ptne, Kew Ptne, Large CaroHnOj Large 
Pine^Miss Gunnifig% J^otUCs Seedlings Old Carolina^ Laree 
Scariet Ptne, Pine, Regents favorUe, ScarUtPine, Varmik" 
ed, Windsor Pine, 
Fruit large, ovate, conical, with a neck, sometimes cocks- 
comb shaped in the early fruit, of a bright scarlet ; the 
flesh pale scarlet, rich, juicy, with a very grateful flavor ; a 
good bearer and very highly esteemed. 



CLASS IV. — CHILI STRAWBERRIES. 

The leaves of this class are very villous, hoary, with 
small leaflets of thick texture, with very obtuse serratures ; 
the fruit is very large and pale, with prominent seeds ', the 
flesh in the type, which is the true Chili, is insipid. — Bar- 
net in vol, VI. of Lond, Hort, Trans, 

Wilmot's Superb, Baruet Lindley. 

The early fruit is very large, irregular, sometimes cocks- 
comb shaped. Afterwards they are invariably round, very 
hairy, pale scarlet, and polished. The seeds are brown 
and projecting. Flesh very Arm, pale scarlet near the 
outside, but whitish within, with a small hollow in the cen- 
tre, and a core ; flavor good, buttery, and rich, mixed with 
acid. 



CLASS v. — GREEN STRAWBERRIES. 

The French cultivate several varieties of this strawberry. 
The Green Pine is much known in England, but it seldom 
hears perfect fruit ; it bears well only in some particular 
situations. Their character is dwarfiish, much resembling 
the Wood Strawberry. The leaves are light green, and 
strongly plaited. — Barnet, vol, vi. Lond, Hort, Irans, 

Lindley has described the Green Strawberry. (FVa- 
sier Vert,) Caucasian, Green Alpine, Green Wood, Pine 
Apple, But ascribes their defection to the multitude of 
runners, and has no doubt but if these were restrained, 
the J would prove productive. 
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CLASS VI. — HAUTBOIS STRAWBERRIES. 

The leaves of this class are highly elevated, rough, and 
of a thin texture ; the scapes or stems tall und strong ; the 
fruit middle sized, pale greenish white, tinged with dull 
purple ; the seeds slightly imbedded ; the flavor musky. — 
Barnet, in Hort. Trans, vol. vi. Supposed to he so named 
on account of their bearing their fruit high ; Hautbois or 
High Wood. 

Large Flat Hautbois, Barnet. Pom. Mag. Lindley. 

Both Hautbois f Formosa Hatdbois, Sowder^s Hautbois^ Salter's 
Hautbois, fVeymouth Hatdbois, WkUe Hautbois. 

The fruit is large, round, depressed, light red ; the seeds 
are imbedded ; the flesh is greenish. Juicy, delicate, with- 
out a core. 

PR01.IFIC OR (/ONicAi. Hautbois, Barnet Pom. Mag. Lind. 

Double Bearingy Dwarf, HemiaphrodUe, Hudson^s Say, Rt" 
gents, SacotMe, Sir Joseph Banks'*, Spring Grove. 

The fruit is large, conical, of a dark purple color, flesh 
solid, greenish and high flavored. An abundant bearer, 
and by far the best of the Hautbois strawberries. The 
flowers are the largest of the class ; and it usually produ- 
ces two crops. 



CLASS VIL — SCARLET STRAWBERRIES. 

The Fragaria Virginiana of botanists, is the type of 
this clasQ. The leaves are nearly smooth, thin, dark green, 
with sharp pointed serratures; the fruit mostly small, of a 
bright scarlet color ; the seeds more or less deeply imbed- 
ded, with ridged intervals ; the flavor acid, with a slight 
perfume. — Barnet, in Hort. Trans, vol. vi. 

Black Roseberrt, Pom. Mag. Barnet. Lindley. 

The fruit is of good size, obtusely conical, deep purplish 
red and shining ; the seeds are slightly imbedded \ flesh 
dark red near the outside, solid, buttery and juicy, and of 
excellent flavor. 

Duke op Kekt's Scarlet, Barnet.^ Pom. Mag. Lindley. 
Austrian Scarlel, of Lindley,C/iM«er Scarktj Globe Scarlet, JVb- 
va Scotia Scarlet, Duke of York's Scarlet, Early Prolific 
Scarlet. 
The fruit is nearly globular, of rather small size, of a 
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fine scarlet ; seeds deeply imbedded, with sharply ridged 
intervals ; the flesh is solid, pale scarlet ; flavor sharp, 
pleasant and peculiar. 

GaovE EnD Scarlet, Barnet Pom. Mag. - 

JUkiMon^s Scanietj WUnwCs Early Scarlet. 

A first rate strawberry and an abundant bearer. The 
fruit is of considerable size, depressed, spherical, of a bright 
vermilion color ; seeds slightly imbedded with flat inter- 
vals ; flesh pale scarlet, firm, with a core ; flavor agree- 
able and slightly acid. 

Methven Scarlet, Hort« Trans, vol. vi. p. 172. 

Mdhven CaatUy Sovthampton Scarkl. 

Fruit very large, cordate, compressed, or cockscomb 
formed at times, or conical; dark scarlet. Seeds pale 
yellow, not deep set. Flesh scarlet, very wooly, sometimes 
hollow ; highly esteemed with us. 

Old Scarlet, Pom. Mac. Lindley. Barnet. 

Ecarlate de Virginie^ of the French, Scarlet, Early Scarlet, 
Original Scanet, Virginia Scarki, 

A middle sized globular fruit, of a light scarlet color, 
slightly hairy ; seeds deeply imbedded, with ridged intervals ; 
flesh pale scarlet, firm and high flavored ; a good bearer, 
ripening early ; chiefly valuable for preserving. 

Rose BERRY, Barnet. Pom, Mag. Lindley. 

Aberdeen Seedling, Prolific Pine, Rose Strawberry, Scotch 
Scarlet. 

An abundant bearer ; the fruit is large, conical, pointed, 
dark red, hairy, with a very short neck. The early fruit is 
sometimes cockscomb shaped ; seeds yellow, deeply imbed- 
ded with ridged intervals ; flesh firm, pale scarlet, with a 
core ; flavor not rich, but agreeable, and much admired by 
manv; 

The whole list of strawberries which I have just descri- 
bed, (with the exception of the Biack Prince, the Wilmofs 
Superb, the Mulberry, and the Wood, the Bush Alpine, 
and Methven Cattle) are but the select list which is partic- 
ularly recommended in the Pom. Mag. for a small garden. 

Mr Lindley has since particularly recommended the 
same list for a small garden, with the exception of the 
Bromley Hill, and the addition of the Black Prince, and 
Wilmot\s Superb. I have added the Mulberry on good 
authority here ; also I have added the two varieties of 
Wood Strawberries, and the two varieties of Bush Alpine. 
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Mr Liodley has described sixtytwo varieties. Mr Bar- 
uet has recommended for a select list, the same generally, 
as the Pomological Magazine, and Mr Lindley. 

In 1822, the London Horticaltural Society, by their cir- 
culars congregated from all quarters, a vast collection of 
strawberries at Chiswick. The w^ole were examined by 
Mr Barnet ; there were two hundred distinct names or 
synonymes, and fiftyfour varieties; his account of them 
occupies eighty pages quarto. — See Hort. Trans, vol. yi. 
p. 145. 

Let us enumerate the names of the strawberries which 
Mr Lindley has described, and which are not recommended 
eitfaei: by him, or in the Pom. Mag. for a small garden. 
Some of them may yet perhaps prove fine in our climate, 
as is the case with the Mulberry Strawberry, and Methven, 
and all are evidently thought worthy in a large collection. 

In this list I omit the numerous synonymes generally. 

1. American Scarlet. 2. Autumn Scarlet. 3. Bath 
Scarlet. 4. Bishop's Seedling Scarlet. 5. Blood Pine. 6. 
Bostock or Wellington. 7. Bullock's Blood. 8. Carmine 
Scarlet. Q.Charlotte. 10. Chinese. 11. Clustered Scar- 
let. 12. Cockscomb Scarlet. 13. Common Hautbois. 14. 
Conical Hautbois. 15. Dutch. 16. Dwarf White Caro- 
lina. 17. Garnestone Seedling. 18. Gibbs' Seedling 
Black. 19. Glazed Pine. 20. Globe Hautbois. 21. 
Green. 22. Grimstone Scarlet. 23. Hudson's Bay Scar- 
let. 24. Keen's Imperial. 25. Knight's Large Scarlet. 
26. Lewisham Scarlet. 27. Methven Scarlet, or Methven 
Castle, 28. Morrissania Scarlet. 29. Mulberry. 30. 
Nairn's Scarlet. 31. Narrow Leaved Scarlet. 32. Ob- 
long Scarlet. 33., Pitmaston Black. 34. Pitmaston Black 
Scarlet. 35. Red Wood. 36. Round White Caroline. 
37. Scone Scarlet. 38. Sir Joseph Banks' Scarlet. 39. 
Surinam. 40. True Chili. 41. Variegated Pine. 42. 
Vernon's Scarlet. 43. White Wood. 44. Wilmot's Late 
Scarlet. 45. Yellow Chili. 

Other varieties which were unknown, or are not descri- 
bed by those authors, and which may prove fine in our 
climate. 

1. New Black Musk Hautbois. 

2. French Musk Hautbois. 

3. Southborough Seedling. 

4. Large Lima. 

5. Melon, &c. d&o. 
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CULTIVATION. 

Lindley directs that as early in summer as the young 
runners have taken root, they should be transplanted into 
nursery beds five or six inches asunder. By this manage- 
ment they will by autumn have become fine strong plants 
capable of producing fruit the following summer. 

For the reception of these plants he directs the ground 
to be trenched twenty inches deep : and a quantity of half 
rotted manure incorporated to half this depth. For econo- 
my he has also recommended in the final transplanting to 
set the plants in beds of four rows each ; the rows running 
in a longitudinal direction. The distance between the 
beds to vary from two to two and a half feet according to 
the sorts to be planted, as some varieties require much more 
space than others. As to the distances of the rows asun- 
der and the distance of the plants in the rows, I will lay 
down on Lindley's authority the following rules. 

3d Glass. In rows 15 inches asunder ; the plants fif- 
teen inches' distance in the row. Wiimofs Superb the 
same. 

2d and 4th Classes (except Wilmot's as above.) In 
fows fifteen inches asunder and twelve inches' distance in 
the rows. 

6th and 7th Classes. In rows twelve inches asunder ; 
and twelve inches' distance in the row. 

1st and 5th Classes. In rows twelve inches asunder ; 
and nine inches' distance in the rows. 

During the first year the runners are to be carefully des- 
troyed before they have taken root. Abound such as show 
fruit, grass or straw is placed; (Keen recommends the same; 
for the plant derives its name from this circumstance.) 
This protects alike the soil from washing rains ; from a 
scorching sun, and the consequent evaporation of its* mois- 
ture ; it protects the fi'uit fi-om becominff soiled. But as 
soon as the fruit is gathered this covering is to be removed ; 
and the soil kept clear of weeds by the hoe till autumn. 

In autumn he directs the leaves to be cut off (only a por- 
tion I presume) and all the spaces including the alleys to be 
dug carefully over with a pronged fork, so as not to injure 
their roots. Both Keen and Mr Knight, however, direct 
manure to be applied before this last operation is com- 
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menced ; and Mr Knight has particularly cautioned against 
digging so deep as to disturb the roots, as it weakens the 
force of the plants. 

The second summer Lindley further states that the plants 
will bear their best crop and finest fruit ; the beds and 
outside of the alleys should be covered with mown grass or 
with straw three or four inches thick ; by this method he 
states he has found the fruit not only more abundant but of 
finer quality. 

It has been recommended to raise the Alpines from the 
seed. But Mr Williams of Pitmaston (Hort. Trans.) con- 
demns the practice. — Lindley joins him in this ; for having 
procured a good sort it is recommended to increase and 
continue it ; and have no mixture of inferior sorts with the 
idea that such mixtures will improve. Some have directed 
in regard to the Alpines and Hautbois that a certain pro- 
portion of male or sterile plants should be preserved. But 
the experience of Lindley and some others seems opposed to 
this practice. — These sterile plants, never producing fruit, 
outgrow all the rest; they overrun those which produce 
fruit and soon take possession of the whole soil ; they are 
neither useful nor necessary, but on the contrary ruinous, 
as the whole bed soon becomes barren. But by excluding 
the sterile plants in the beginning — the whole will remain 
productive. 

As to the Alpines f Lindley directs to set them out in 
August ; and by spring the beds will b^ covered with run- 
ners ; these are not to be disturbed or removed, as in the 
case of other sorts ; for they will produce fruit during 
autumn. 

Management of Alpine and other sorts of Strawberries, 
when large and late crops are desired. — The Alpine straw- 
berries are chiefly valuable on account of their continuing 
fruitful after all othe^ varieties are gone. In order to make 
the utmost of this valuable property which they possess, Mr 
John Williams of Pitmaston has directed (see Hort.Tran.) 
to form the beds in August ; by spring the beds will be 
well stocked with plants. When they have come into full 
blossom in spring, cut off every flower without injuring the 
leaves. This operation is to be again repeated as soon as 
a second set of blossoms appear. The third set of blos- 
soms are suffered to remain : — and the plants having by 
this system accumulated strength, heavy crops are pro- 
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duced after other strawberries are gone, and when alone the 
Alpine strawberries are highly valuable. 

Another mode has been stated by which a large crop of 
the common varieties of strawberries ar^ produced in au- 
tumn. When the first crop is gone, the plants are shorne 
of every leaf, and at suitable intervals profusely watered : 
by this mode it, is stated they not only renew their leaves, 
but a crop of blossoms and fruit is produced. 

With regard to the produce of strawberries, all agree 
that the crop of the second year is more valuable than any 
succeeding crop. I will briefly detail three different modes 
in relation to this subject. 

1st. The mode adopted by Mr Keen. 

2d. That adopted by T. A. Knight, Esq. 

3d. A mode not unfrequently adopted near Boston. 

Mr Keen forms his beds in the spring. — The Hautbois 
and Pines are placed in rows three feet asunder and eigh- 
teen inches in a row. [Other classes at a proportionate 
distance.] The objects in placing them at this great dis- 
tance is that there may be room for the feet of the gath- 
erers : also room for the vines to spread to the end of the 3d 
year ; when the bed is taken up and the ground planted 
anew. The first year little fruit is expected — the second 
year a very great crop — the third year a very moderate 
crop. Mr Knight condemns this system in part ; his mode 
is as follows : like Mr Keen he forms his beds in the spring : 
he places the Pine and Hautbois in rows, sixteen inches 
asunder and only eighteen in the row — [other classes at a 
proportionate distance]. This is from three to four times 
the number of plants on the same ground as Mr Keen. 
Mr Knight takes off no runners except for the purpose of 
of forming new beds: and he thinks he must obtain near 
twice the produce in the second year, which ail acknow- 
ledge to be the fruitful year, from the same ground as Mr 
Keen. For Mr Knight leaves no unoccupied ground for 
the feet of the gatherers : as he considers the amount thus 
destroyed very inconsiderable compared with the waste of 
land. Mr Knight destroys his beds in the autumn of the 
second year afler the first great or main crop is taken off. 
He esteems this the most economical mode. 

In the vicinity of Boston the following mode is oflen 
adopted. The tines are usually transplanted in August. 
The rows are formed from eighteen inches to two feet 
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asunder. The runners during the first year are destroyed. 
In the second y^ar they are suffered to grow and fill the 
interval, and in the autumn of that year, the whole old rows 
are turned under with the spade and the rows are thus 
shifted to the middle of the space. The same process is 
repeated every second year. , 



LIMEPLANT .—(Podophyllum peltatum.) 

A hardy and singfular production of nature. The stem, 
foliage, flower, and fruit are formed in the earth ; and after 
the plant has come up, there is nothing more than an ex- 
tension of parts. The stems, at the height of from eight 
to twelve inches, branch out in two arms, at the extremity 
of each large palmated leaf. In the fork proceeds the 
fruit stem. The fruit is about the size of a large lime, 
green while growing, and yeUow when ripe ; it has the fla- 
vor of a pine-apple, and as to eating, is little inferior to ;that 
fruit. The plant requires a moist soil, in a cool, shady 
situation. It may be propagated by seed, but best by di- 
viding the roots, which are jointed and creeping. The 
root is medicinal. A native of America. — New England 
Farmer, vol. viii. No. 16. 



MELON. 



MUSK MELON. (Cucumis melo.) 

A delicious, large, oblong or globular fruit, too generally 
known to need a particular description. It is a native of 
Asia, and besides its use at the dessert, it forms, while 
young, an excellent pickle. 

'27 
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VARIETIES. 

1. Black Rock. Lindley. 

Very large^ oblate, yellowish skin. Flesh thick, orange 
colored, and of an excellent flavor. 

3. Dareb Melon. Hort Trans. 

Fruit large, ovate or oval, pale green. Flesh white, thick, 
crisp, melting, very sweet. 

3. Dutch Rock. Lindley. 

An oblate, medium sized fruit, with a thick, yellow, 
rough skin. Flesh orange colored, thick, melting, sweet 
and high flavored. 

4. Earlt Cantaloupe. Lindley. 

Small, globular, ribbed ; skin pale green, flesh orange 
colored, juicy, of good flavor. 

5. Earlt Polignac. Lindley. 

A small, round fruit, with a pale yellow, rough skin ; 
flesh yellow, thick, sweet, and highly flavored. 

6. Green Melon. Cktrich^s Egf, Hort. Trans. 

A green, oval, handsome fruit ; flesh very thick, green, 
melting, very sweet, and high flavored. 

7. Green Hoosainee. Hort. Trans. 

A handsome egg-shaped fruit ; flesh greenish white ; 
tender, delicate, juicy, highly perfumed. A very excellent 
and productive variety. 

8. Italian Green Fleshed. Hort. Trans. 

A small, round, pale green fruit ; flesh pale green, soft, 
juicy, very sweet, and high flavored. 

9. Large Germek. Hort. Trans. 

A large, excellent, and productive round fruit, of a sea 
green color. Flesh clear green, very thick, firm, juicy, 
rich and high flavored. . 

10. Melon de Carmes. Lindley. 

A very large, oblong, bright orange colored fruit ; flesh 
very thick, saJmon colored, tender, not juicy, sweet and 
good flavored. 

11. Melon of Keising. Hort. Trans. 

A beautiful egg shaped fruit, bright lemon color. Flesh 
very thick, nearly white, very juicy, delicate, sweet, and 
high flavored, like a Beurre Pear. 
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12. Montagu Cantaloupe. Uort. Trans. 

Form round or oval^ small, greenish white ; flesh thick, 
reddish, soft, sweet, jatcy,'and delicate. 

13. Orange Cantalou'pe. Lindley. 

A small, rolind, yellow fruit ; flesh deep orange red, 
juicy, sugary, and extremely high flavored. 

14. RoMANA. Neill. 

A middle sized, oval, pale yellow fruit, ribbed; flesh 
yellow, firm, and well flavored. 

15. Scarlet Rock. Lindley. 

An oblate, deeply ribbed, pale green fruit ; flesh feddish ; 
tender, juicy, sweet, and highly flavored. 

I6f. Silver Roce:. Lindley. 

Middle sized, oblate ; skin green and yellow, blotched ; 
flesh pale red, sweet, and well flavored. 

17. Smooth ScARLBT-FLESHfio. Lindley. Hart Trans. 
Form round or oval ; skin greenish yellow ; flesh scarlet, 

firm, and high flavored. 

18. SiVeet Melon op Ispahan. Hort. Trans. 

Fruit large, ovate ; skin smooth, of a sulphur color ; flesh 
white, very thick, crisp, sugary, and very rich. 

19. Dampsha Melon. Hort. Trans. 

Fruit oblong, yellowish green ; flesh green, melting and 
of excellent flavor. 

20. Green Valencia « Hort. Trans. 

Form oval, pointed, slightly ribbed, of a dark green color ; 
flesh pale straw color, firm, saccharine, juicy and pleasant. 
The latter crops of the two last named varieties keep till 
winter. 

We may also enumerate the following fine varieties : 

Green Citron (fine) green flesh ; 

Murray* s Pine Apple y do. 

Persian, do. 

Nutmegj do. 

Minorca, do. 

Large Cantaloupe ; 

Star ; very late ; 

Pomegranate, or musik (fine) odoratissimus ; 

Palermo, very rich and fine ; flesh green, and keeps late 
in the season. 

Cultivation. — The musk melon is raised from seed 
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planted in April or May, in a highly manured, warm,. loamy 
soil, in hills six or eight feet asunder. Those kinds in- 
tended for seed, should be raised remote from inferior vari- 
eties. The vines should be pruned of superfluous branches, 
and all superfluous fruits must be removed as soon as they 
appear. 

WATERMELON. (Cucurbitus citruUus.) 

A native of Asia — and cultivated in all the warm and 
temperate countries of Europe, Africa, and. America. A 
very large, round or oblong fruit, too well known in our 
climate to need a particular description. 

Uses. — The watermelon is a very refreshing and whole- 
some dessert fruit in the warm season ; it mitigates thirst. 
From the watermelon an excellent sweetmeat called artifi- 
cial citron may be prepared as. follows. [See New Eng. 
Farmer, vol. xi. No. 8,] 

AMERICAN CITRON. 

Pare th^ dark green from the outside and scrape the soft 
from the inside of the melon ; cut it in difierent forms and 
boil it in alum water until clear ; throw it into spring water, 
where it may remain two or three hours, changing the 
water frequently. 

" To one pound of fruit, take two of sugar, make a sy- 
rup of half the the quantity and boil in it all the citron until 
done, when it will be transparent. At the expiration of 
two or three days, take the jelly from it, add the remaining 
half of sugar ; boil and pour it over the citron, which will 
be ready for use. Season it with ginger ; sliced lemon is 
preferable.-' 

The inspissated juice of the watermelon of the sweetest 
kinds, afibrds a bright, light colored , syrup. A conserve 
and marmalade is also prepared from the fruit. At Sarpa, 
on the -River Volga, says Pallas, they brew beer from the 
juice. 

Varieties. — 1. Long Carolina; 2. Round Carolina. 

Cultivation. — The cultivation of the watermelon is in 
all respects the same as the musk melon. Innumerable 
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mad nameless fine varieties continually appear. But the 
same precautions are necessary to preserve the seed in its 
purity, as are ^recommended for the musk melon. They 
requite a highly manured, rich, warm soil. 



B E R B E R R Y . — (Berberis.) 

The berberry or barberry is a prickly shrub rising to the 
height of ten feet with numerous branches. The bark is 
ash colored outside and yellow within ; the fruit is in clus- 
ters, of a red color and taste. It is said to be a native of 
Asia, but abounds in the Northern and Middle States of 
America. Some species of grain are liable to become af- 
fected by rust, if raised in its vicinity, particularly rye. 

Uses. — The fruit is used for pickling, and for preserving; 
a decoction of the berries sweetened, is deemed a useful as 
well as pleasant drink in fevers. The inner bark is said to 
be used in France for dyeing cotton and silk of a bright 
yellow ; also for staining wood by cabinet makers ; and in 
Poland it is used for coloring leather. 

VARIETIES. 

Red Berberrt. 

Of this there are two varieties ; one tHe common berber- 
ry with stones ; the other without. 

White Berberry. 

Fruit large, agreeable, but not productive. 

Black Sweet. Loudon. 
Requires a warm situation. 

Chiitese Berberrt. 

This variety, in some respects resembles the red ; but 
differs some in appearance, and is deemed the most orna- 
mental. 

HoUiT-XiEAVEB Berberrt. Bcrberis aquafoliunu 

A new and curious variety from the Rocky Mountains ; 
very different from all others. This appears to be a variety 
with thornless Wood and with leaves larger than the other 

27» 
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species, with prickly points. The blossbms ariB produced 
in numerotts yellow clusters, and are handsome. 

Soil and Cultivation. — The berberry prefers a dry 
soil, but will succeed in almost any soil or situation. Il is 
raised from seeds, from layers^ and suckers. 



BLACKBERRY. —(Bramble.— Rubus fruticosa.) 

Bush Blackberrt. Rvbus Americanua, 

A shrub rising to the height of ten feet, somewhat ribbed 
or angled and armed with hooked spines. The fruit, which 
grows in clusters, is oblong, an inch in length, of a shining 
black, of an agreeable taste, sweet or subacid and astrin- 
gent. This plant thrives in a rich, moist, sandy loam, and 
IS often cultivated in gardens, where its fruit is much im- 
proved in size and its crops very abundant. 

TRAiLiNe Blackberry. Dewberry. Rubua procumbens. 

This is a plant with low trailing branches, its stems are 
weak and bend to the earth, and there take root. The fruit 
is large, nearly globular, of a black color and covered with 
bloom, of a sweet subacid lively taste ; this plant succeeds 
in dry hilly land. 

Uses. — The blackberry is considered a pleasant and 
wholesome dessert fruit, if used with moderation ; it is 
used in pies, taits, &c. A jelly is made of the blackberry 
of considerable medicinal efficacy in nephritic disorders. 
It is singular that a fruit so productive as the tall black- 
berry should be so little cultivated. Both species may be 
propagated either from seed or from layers, and are won- 
derfully improved by cultivation. - 

White fruited Bramble., Rvbus alba- 
A variety with white fruit. 

Double White FLOWERir^G. Rvbus albo-pleno. 
A beautiful and ornamental variety. 
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CRANBERRIES . — (Oxy coccus macnjicarpus.) 

A LOW trailing vine, an indigenous fruit, growing wild in 
bogs and meadows. The berry has a ?ery acid taste, and 
is much used in pies, puddings, tarts, preserves, d&c. The 
cranberry is a plant of easy culture ; and with but little 
expense, not a . doubt exists that meadows which are now 
barren wastes, or yield nothing but .coarse herbage, might 
be concerted into profitable cranberry fields. According 
to Loudon,. Sir Joseph Banks, who obtained this plant from 
America, raised in 1831, on a square of eighteen feet each 
way, three and a half Winchester -bushels, which is at the 
rate of four hundred and sixty bushels to the acre. A 
man with a cranberry rake will in a good cranberry mea- 
dow, gather from twenty to fifly bushels in a day ; any 
meadow will answer ; Capt Henry Hall of Barnstable, has 
cultivated the cranberry twenty years. They grow well 
on sandy bogs afler draining ; if the bogs are covered with 
brush it is removed, but it is not necessary to remove the 
rushes, as the strong roots of the cranberry soon over- 
power them. It would be well if previous to planting, the 
land could be ploughed ; but Capt. Hall usually spreads on 
beach sand and digs holes four feet asunder each way, 
the same distance as for corn ; tlie holes are, however, 
deeper. Into these holes, sods of cranberry roots are 
planted, and in the space of three years the whole ground 
is covered. The planting is usually performed in autumn. 
Mr F. A. Hayden, of Lincoln, Mass. is stated to have 
gathered from his farm, in 1830, four hundred bushels of 
cranberries, which brought him in Boston market $400. 
[New England Farmer, vol. ix. No. 18.] Any dry soil 
with a mixture of bog earth will, it is said, produce abun- 
dant crops. 



CRANBERRY VIBURNUM. — ( F. oo^coccwm:) 

The cranberry tree, or shrub, rises to a very moderate 
height, its fruit is a berry about the size of a crapberry, of 
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a bright red color, and very austere taste. They are val- 
uable for pies, tarts, preserves, &c. The tree is propaga- 
ted by layers, and suckers or seeds. 



ELDER. -^(Sambucut nigra.) 

A low bushy tree, of an ornamental appearance ; its bark 
is smooth and gray, becoming rough by age ; leaves pin- 
nate ; the flowers in terminating cymes ; the berries black 
and abundant, of a sweet but not agreeable flavor ; the tree 
and its leaves are narcotic. Noxious insects avoid it. 

Uses. — Although the berries are deemed poisonous to 
poultry generally, yet they are employed in the manufacture 
of an excellent, powerful and enlivening wine, remarkably 
wholesome! But the wine of white elder berries is said to 
resemble grape wine. A syrup and cordial are also pre- 
pared from the berries ; and in Germany a very pure and 
strong spirit is said to be distilled from the fruit. The 
inner green bark is said to be an ingredient in black dye. 
And Professor Martyn, according to Loudon, has stated 
that the tree is a whole magazine of physic to rustic practi- 
tioners, nor is it quite neglected by more regular ones. 
Fruit treqs, plants, &rc. whipped with the fresh branches, 
are effectually secured from the depredations of noxious 
insects. The wood of old trees is hard and fine grained, 
and takes^ a fine polish, and is used by .turners as a substi- 
tute for box wood. 



M E D L A R. — (Mespilm Gtrmanica.) 

A low spreading tree ; the branches are woolly ; the 
leaves are oval, lanceolate, serrate and woolly towards their 
points. The fruit is round or turbinate, the size that of a 
plum. The pulp is thick and contains five wrinjkled atones. 
An ornamental shrub, when in bloom, and a native of the 
south of Europe. 
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Uses. — The fruit is much esteemed by some ; but it is 
never eaten till ameliorated by frost and in a state of decay. 

VARIETIES. 

Nottingham Mxdlar. Loudon. 

A fruit of a quick and pungent taste. 

German Medlar, or Dutch Medlar, 

A low, crooked, deformed tree, with very large leaves, 
entire, and downy beneath ; the flowers are very large ; 
the fruit very large, somewhat resembling an apple in shape. 
This variety is the largest of the medlars and is deemed the 
best. 

Soil and Cultivation. — Raised by seeds, planted 
while fresh and in autumn ; also by layers — or by grafting 
and inoculating] either on the medlar or on the quince, the 
hawthorn or the pear. . They require a loamy, rich soil, 
rather moist than dry, on a dry subsoil. 



MOUNTAIN ASH. — (Sorbus aucuparia.) 

Tnia tree rises erect in a beautiful pyramidal form to the 
height of twentyfive or thirty feet ; the leaves are pinnate ; 
the flowers are white, in corymbs ; the fruit is round, of a 
fine coral red. The berries of this tree are eaten, according 
to Loudon, in some parts of Scotland and Wales. They 
are also used for preserving ; they are also stated to afford 
an agreeable fermented liquor ; and by distillation, a con- 
siderable quantity of strong spirit. ^ According to Mr Neill, 
in France ihey are frequently grafted on the service tree, 
and the fruit is thus rendered of larger size, and more 
abundant. It is one of the most ornamental of all trees, 
when loaded with its large clusters of red berries in autumn. 
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SILVER LEAVED SHEPARDIA. 

Buffalo Berrt Tres. 

A beautiful hardy tree, so called from its silvery leaf. 
This tree was disco?ered by Professor Nuttall, id Missouri, 
in 1810, an^ was introduced here by the Messrs Winship. 
The tree is of upright growth and thorny ; the leaves are 
small, of a delicate silveiy appearance. The fertile and 
barren flower^ are produced on different trees ; the fruit is 
of the size and appearance of a large currant, of a fine scar- 
let color, and beautiful appearance ; they envelope the 
branches in profuse clusters. It is of a rich taste, and val- 
uable, with preparation, for preserves, tarts, d&c. 



NUTS. 

WALNUT. (Juglans regia.) 

English or Madeira Nut. 

The walnut is a native of Persia and China. It is 
a lofly spreading tree, with pinnated leaves, of a powerful 
odor. The fruit is roundish oblong, smooth, green, inclos- 
ing a nut of a yellow color and irregular form, which con- 
tains a four lobed kernel of an agreeable taste. 

Uses. — The walnut is an esteemed dessert fruit ; it also 
forms an excellent pickle when gathered, while it is yet so 
tender as to be easily probed with a needle. In France, 
according to Phillips, an oil equal to the oil of almonds is 
drawn from them. This oil does not congeal by cold, is 
highly prized by the painters for mixing delicate colors 
and varnish ; and is excellent in medicine. He further in- 
forms us that the young preserved nuts are an excellent 
sweetmeat ; good to be eaten in the morning, in time of 
pestilential distempers, to prevent infection. — A most su- 
perior family- medicine when eaten in the small quantity of a 
single nut. They are prepared as follows : green walnuts 
in the state fit for pickling are boiled till tender ; then take 
them out, and to every pound of nuts add a pound of moist 
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sugar, a little water* lemon peel, mace, cloves, and simmer 
till the syrup is thick, and let them stand ten days; then 
clarify half as much more sugar, and boiled as before ; and 
when cold cover them close for use. 

The decoction of the leaves annoys or destroys noxious 
insects and worms. 

The timber is very extensively used for gunstocks, being 
deemed lighter in proportion to its 4strength apd elasticity 
than any other wood. 

Cultivation, Soil, &c. — ^ The walnut is raised from 
the seed planted in autumn j the second year they are 
transplanted and deprived of a portion of their tap root. 
They require a rich soil of loam and sand rather than clay. 
The varieties may be inarched — or budded from the mi- 
nute buds at the base of the young shoot, inserted in the 
summit of the two years old wood. 

BLACK WALNUT. (Juglans nigra,) 

A majestic tree, with a round spreading head, which 
sometimes rises to the height of seventy feet, with a diam- 
eter of from four to seven feet. The leaves are pinnate 
and consist of six or eight pair of leaflets. They are acu- 
minate, serrate . and downy. The fruit is large, and sur- 
rounded with a thick, globular, smooth, green husk ; the 
shell is rough, uneven in its surface, odoriferous, hard, 
thick, and black. It incloses a four lobed kernel which is 
large and sweet. 

Uses. — From the nut ah oil is expressed equal to olive 
oil for food and useful for the painter. From the husk a 
brown dye is procured of different sliades. The sap wood 
is white, but the heart is violet, becoming nearly black. 
It is very strong, fine grained, compact and heavy, and ad- 
mits a beautiful polish, and is employed for furniture, and 
the stocks of muskets, and for the naves of wheels. It is 
strong and durable ; and it is said to be never attacked by 
the sea worm. 

Cultivation, Soil, &c! — The cultivation of this tree is. 
the same as the walnut. It flourishes in any good soil ; but 
prefers the deep, fertile, and alluvial soils on the margins of 
creeks and rivers. 
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BUTTERNUT. (Jughms catharHca.) 
Oil Nut, Whitk Wa2.hut. 

A large tree with a broad spreading kead. In suitable 
situations it rises fifty or sixty feet, with a diameter of from 
three to four feet at this distance from the ground. 

When young, thb tree and its leaf strikingly resemble 
the Black Walnut ; but when older they are easily distin- 
guished. The fruit is similar in most respects to that va- 
riety, but is oval oblong ; and the nut which is inclosed is 
oblong, rounded at the base and pointed at its summit. 
The kernel is sweet and abounds in a valuable oil. 

Uses. — The fruit is eaten at the dessert : for pickling 
it is superior, and is equally prized as the walnut. Its fruit 
preserved in the same manner as directed for the walnut, 
is equally excellent, and of equal medicinal efficacy. Pills 
formed by evaporating a decoction of the inner bark to a 
viscid consistence, are said to form one of the very best 
cathartics known. The timber is of a reddish hue, not 
strong but light and durable. It is never attacked by 
the sea worms. It is not liable to split, and its uses are 
the same as the bass wood. 

Cultivation. — The cultivation of the Butternut is the 
same as the walnut ; it flourishes in any good soil, on cold, 
unproductive, and rocky soils, on the steep banks of rivers. 

CHESNUT. (Castanea.) 

The European Chesnut was so named, from CoBtor 
ma, a city of that name in Thessalia, from whence the 
Romans first received them. The chesnut is a large tree, 
of a fine form, rising sometimes to the height of eighty 
feet. The leaves are of an elongated form, coarsely ser- 
rated, of a fine shining green. A large globular prick- 
ly burr incloses two or three nuts of a dark brown 
color. 

Uses. — The fruit is used either boiled, roasted, or in a 
raw state. Phillips informs us that in the south of France, 
in Italy, and Savoy, they are made into puddings, cakes, 
and bread. And '* chesnuts stewed with cream make a 
much admired dish ; they make excellent soup ; and stewed 
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and served with salt fish they ar<e much admired." We are 
also farther informed that there is now at Fortswortfa, in 
Gloucestershire, a great chesnut tree, fifty two feet round { 
which in 1150 was so remarkable that it was called The 
great Chesnut of Fortsworth, And Marsham states that 
this tree is 1100 years old. Lastly, the timber of this tree 
is almost incorruptible, and more durable than oak* Its 
durability is commensurate with the long life of the tree. 
Corsica, it , is said, exports annually of this fruit to the 
amount of 100,000 crowns. The American Chesnut differs 
very little firom that of Europe. The fruit is smaller but 
equally good. Its growth is very rapid. The bark for 
tanning is superior to oak. 

Cultivation. — The Chesnut is raised from the seeds 
planted in autumn — the second year they are transplanted, 
and fine varieties are extended by grafting. A sandy or 
gravelly loam with a dry subsoil best suits them. 

CHINaU APIN. (Castanea pumila.) 

The Dwarf Chesnut rises to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, but sometimes thirty or forty feet. The tree and its 
firuit are with but little variati<>n, a^ miniature of the Ches- 
nut just described. But the timber is finer grained, more 
compact, heavier, if not more durable. It flourbhes in any 
dry soil. Its cultivation is the same as the walnut and 
chesnut It is not found wild^ north of Pennsylvania. 

SHAGBARK HICKORY. (Juglaks squamosa.) 

The Shagbark or SkeUbark is an elegant tree of a tall 
and stately form^ rising to the height of §0 or 90 feet. Its 
height is very tall m proportion to its dimensions near the 
base ; often from forty to fifty diameters. 

The leaves are oval, acuminate, in five leaflets, of a beau-> 
tifiil shining green above, glaucous beneath. When it has 
arrived to middle size, the outer bark separates in long thin 
plates or scajes, warped odt at the ends, giving the tree a 
shaggy and bristling appearance. In this respect it differs 
not only from other trees, but from other hickories ; also in 
the fruit, which is round or oval, its hull very thick, cover- 
ing a nut whose shell is always thin, and four lobed kernel, 
fweet. The timber of the shagbark always splits clear ; it 
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works smooth ; it it rery eompscty stroqf, and elastic, and 
is preferred to any other wood or hickory tat axe handles, 
ox hows, and various domestic utensils where aU these 
qualities are required. 

CvLTiTATioNy SoiL, d&c. — The cultiTation of this tree 
is the same as the walnut. It flonridies in any good soil, 
eTen in low wet land. 

PAGANE NUT. (JugUnu oUv^ormis.) 

A beautiful tree, rising with a straight, well proportioned 
trunk, to the height of 00 or 70 feet. Each leaf consists 
of six or seven leaflets. The nut, which is encompassed 
with a thin hull, is an inch and a half long ; cylindrical, 
pointed at its extremities, and has lour sHghtly projecting 
angular ribs. The shell is smooth and thin, the kernel four 
lobed, and sweet. 

FILBERT. (Corylus.) 

A large shrub, with wood of an ash color ; leaves alter- 
nate, roundish cordate. Its (iruit is well known and highly 
esteemed. They are extensively cultivated in Europe. 
" In the neighborhood of Avelino, in Italy," says Swinbum, 
'* the whole face of the neighboring valley is covered with 
them, and in good years they yield a profit of 60,000 ducats. 
And from a single wood near Recos, in Spain, sixty thou- 
sand bushels have been gathered in a single year and 
shipped from Barcelona, whence they are called Barcelona 
nutB," — PkiUipB. 

Phillips further informs us, the produce of a single acre 
planted with filberts, has sometimes been sold for fifty 
pounds. And Loudon states that, its returns are very 
profitable. 

VARIETIES. 

L Frizzled Filbert. Pom. Mag. One of the very 
best. The fruit is produced in threes or fives, sometimes 
more ; rather small, oblong, flattened, the shell moderately 
thick, filled with the kernel, which is of good flavor. Very 
productive. 

CosFORD Nut. Pom. Mag. A large oblong nut ; shell 
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thiQ ; kernel white^ sweet, and of excellent quditf . Very 
productive. 

Red Filbert. Loudon. Pom. Mag. Very fine flavor- 
ed, but not productive. 

Cobnut^ Loudon. A large nut, ^hell thick, kernel sweet. 

Pbakson's PROLiFfc. Pom. Mag. A great bearer. 

Spanish or Bacelona. A large nut with a thin shell; 
this is the sort we usually import. 

Knight's Large. Pom. Mag. Very fine. 

Aherigan Filbert or Hazel nut. C Americana, 
This native variety is small bot sweet, and very productive, 
and by cultivation it may undoubtedly^ be wonderfully im- 
proved in si2e. 

Cultivation. — By seeds is not the best mode of raj&ing, 
except to produce new varieties ; by layers is best, as thia 
preserves the kinds. A deep, dry, sandy loam, on a dry 
8ub6(Hl, is the best; according to the English writers, a well 
manured soil. In a rich moist soil they grow too luxuri- 
antly to produce fruit. They require pruning and trimming 
tQ be kept low ; the leading shoots ^are every year to be 
shortened two thirds or more. 



SOUTHERN FRUITS.— CJ. ASS I. 

fruits which may be cultivated in the southwestern 

AND southern STATSS TO THE LAT. OF 25^. 

Most of these however may flourish in the Middle States, and a 
small portion may succeed in the Northwestern and Eastern States 
to the latitude of 43''\ 

FIG. (Ficus carii^a.) 

Thb Fig tree is a native, of Asia ; a deciduous tree in 
the temperate climates^ hut an evergreen within the trop- 
ics. In a warm climate it grows to a.verj^large size. The 
branches smooth, of a dark ashen color ; the leaves am 
cordate, ovate, threie or five lobed| thick ; the fruit grows on 
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the wood of the former jear in the axiis of the leaves ; hs 
{brm is turbinate ; it contains a palp of a sweet and deli- 
cious flavor. The fiff forms an important article of cnltore 
in Barbary, Greece, Italy, Spain, and the south of France, 
for drying, and on the coasts of the Mediterranean and its 
Isl^s. In these countries it grows to a large size. It is 
also cultivated pretty extensively near Paris, for the supply 
of its markets. Here they are kept low, that they may be 
with the greater ease protected in winter. They are plant- 
ed on the south sides of walls, buildings, and the southern 
declivities of hills. Phillips informs us that there is an 
orchard of a hundred standard iig trees near Worthing, in 
Sussex, England ; its extent is three quarters of an acre. 
The trees are of the size of large apple trees and ripen 
their fruit as well as in any part of Spain. They are an- 
nually productive, and very profitable, ripening in August, 
September and October. 

Uses. — The fig is a wholesome and delicious article of 
the dessert ; and in those countries, where it is extensively 
cultivated, it is not only eaten in a green or dried state, but 
fried or stewed, and in various ways, with or without bread 
or meat, as . food. Figs are prepared by dipping them in 
scalding ley, made of the ashes of the fig tree, and then 
dried in the sun. And according to Dambourney, [See 
Dom. Enc] "in dyeing, a decoction of the green branches 
and leaves imparts a deep gold color of a brownish red 
shade ; but the leaves alone impart a rerj deep yellow color. 
And the substances thus dyed, retain a yery agreeable fira- 
grance for maiiy months, even after being washed. ''The 
wood of the fig tree is almost indestructible, and was for- 
merly much employed in the East, for the preservation of 
embalmed bodies.' [lb.] 

VARIETIES. 

ANGELiaUE. Lindley. Bon Jard. 

Melite, Gourcourellr Blanche. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Tellow ANOBLiquE. Bon Jard. 

The fruit is small, its color yellow ; form pyramidal ; its 
pulp is white, but red at the centre, and of excellent flavor. 
This sort is' cultivated in the neighborhood of Paris. 

COMMON BLUE. Mr Neill. 

Sometimes called the Purple Fig, is of an oblong shape, 
_^«j the tree is a great bearer. August. 
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LARGE BLUE. Lindlej. 

Fruit large, oblong ; skin purple, or dark brown, coTer- 
ed with a thick blue bloom ; pulp deep red, of a very good 
flavor ; a very hardy sort, and a most excellent bearer. 

BORDEAUX. Lindley. 

Poire Figub, Violxttedx Bordeaux, of tha Fsench. 

The fruit is long and pyramidal, rounded at the crown, 
its length three inches; its color is naturally a deep violet; 
its pulp is deep red or purple, succulent and sweet. This 
fig is stated to be cultivated throughout France, and al- 
though not of very high flavor, it is very productive, pro- 
ducing annually two crops. 

FIQUE BLANCHE RONOE. N. Dub. PI. iv. 

RouHD White. 

This 'fig is esteemed the most suitable for the climate of 
Parb ; it is the most multiplied, and is there preferred to 
all others for its productiveness, and the superior. quality of 
its fruit. The fruit is turbinate, two inches in diameter; 
color at maturity yellowish green ; the flesh is white, very 
sweet and delicious. The first crop begins to ripen at the 
end of June. The second crop begins to ripen the middle 
of September, and lasts till hard frosts commence. 

BRUNSWICK. Mr NeUi. 

Madohna. 

The form is long and pyramidal ; the color brown, with 
but little flavor* The Pomological Magazme and Lindley 
ftgree that it is sweet, extremely rich, and high flavored ; 
and that it is the largest and best purple fig they have, 
adapted to their climate. It is early. 

BLACK GENOA. Mr Neill. 

An oblong fruit, of a dark purple color, almost black, 
and covered with purple bloom ; the pulp is bright and high 
flavored. The tree is a good bearer. End of August. 

PURPLE GENOA. 

The fruit is large and long ; the skin dark purple at raa^ 
turity ; the flesh extremely sweet and delicious. 

WHITE GENOA. Mr Neill. 

A large and ahnost globular fruit, of a yellowish color at 
maturity ; the palp is of a light red color,and of good fla- 
vor. The tree is considered rather a shy bearer. 

28* 



BLACK ISCmA. MrNcil. 

SfMMtHMs caOed Mm Jrrkim, is a very good sort ; the 
fir«i ia Aort^of frfiBM ane, alitde Iglhiniiil althe crown; 
at n a uikj tke Am ia dark fMBpleor alnoat black, and the 
inTidr of a deep red ; Aa pdtp very hi^h flavored. The 
tree V a good bearer, ^^d oi SepleaaDef . 

EROWN ISCHIA. Mr Xeffl. 

^oif fiairn caUed €%tsmMi tmimrtd Isckia, A very large 
giobidar firmt; hs p«ip » porple, sweet, and of very good 
iaTor ; it ripeaa earij, and seidon fails offHrodacing a good 
crop. Middle of AngnsL 

GREEN ISCHIA. For. 

The fruit is oblong; its suamil nearlj globular i its skin 
i^ green, thin, and brown at aaatnritj ; its flesh is purple 
and l^gh flavored. 

YELLOW ISCHIA. For. 

The frvit B large, the color jellow, the flesh pnrpie and 
well flavored. 

BLACK ITALIAN. Mr Neill. 

A small Toondish frnit ; the skin parple ; its pulp of a 
dark red color, and high flavored. The tree bears well. 

BROWN ITALIAN. Mr NeOl. 

A small roondiah frnit ; the akin of a brown color at 
maturity ; the polp b red and high flavored. The tree 
bears abondanUy. 

LONG BROWN NAPLES. For. 

This fruit is long, compressed at its summit ; the color 
dark brown ; the flesh is of a reddish color, and of good 
flavor ; the seeds are large. 

MALTA. Mr Neill. 

A small brown frnit ; the pulp is sweet and well flavored. 
When permitted to hang on the tree till it shrivels, it forms 
a fine sweetmeat. 

MARSEILLES. Lindley. 

Piova Bl4Schk, of the French. 

The fruit is small ; its form turbinate ; its height two 
inches, its diameter neariy the same ; color at maturity 
yellowish white ; the pulp is white, dry, sweet and rich. 
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MURREY. MrNeffl. 

Browh Rsp Naples. 

A large globular shaped fruit, of pretty good flavor ; it is 
distinguished by the murrey colored skin. September. 

NERII. Lindley. 

The fruit is small, turbinate, pale greenish yellow ; pulp 
similar in color to that of the pomegranate. The richest of 
the yellow, white, or green species, with a slight, delicate, 
agreeable acid. The Nerii Fig is cultivated by Mr Knight 
at Bownton Castle. 

BROWN TURKEY. Lindley. 

Brown Italian, of Forsyth, according to Lindley 's Guide. 
Fruit small and round ; of a red or purple color ; pulp 
very delicious. 

VIOLETTE. Lindley and Bon Jard. 

FlOVK Vl0L«TTE. ^ 

Fruit small, of a deep violet color ; form globular, slight- 
ly turbinate, and, about two inches in diameter ; flesh white 
near the skin, the centre tinged with red, and excellent. 
This sort is cultivated in the vicinity of Paris for the 
market. 

SMALL EARLY WHITE. Mr Neill. 

Its form is globular ; the pulp sweet, but without much 
flavor. It ripens early. Indeed, it seldom fails of produc- 
ing a crop. 



CULTIVATION, SOIL, &c. 

The fig tree is raised from seeds, from layers, and from 
cuttings. They require a friable, loamy, but not wet soil, 
and an airy, warm situation. They differ from most pther 
trees in producing several crops annually. Even in the 
climate of Boston, I am persuaded that figs of good. quality 
may be raised, if the trees are placed in warm situations, 
south of walls or buildings, on the declivities of hills, as at 
Argenteuil, near Paris. Mr Knight has obtained, in his 
hot-house, eight successive crops in a year, by bending the 
limbs in a position below the horizontal. And Mr Lowell, 
in his experiments, has succeeded in obtaining four cropsc 
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The tfee will produce tolerable crops in the second year^ if 
rung or decorticated, and by this process the maturity of 
the fruit is accelerated and its size increased. Its matu- 
rity b also hastened by a practice which prerails in France, 
which consists in pricking the fruit widi a straw or quill 
dipped in olive oil. In Italy, according to Tjoudon, a 
wound with a knife is sometimes made on the broad end 
of the fig, or a very small part of the skin is removed for 
the same purpose. Lastly, by the mode communicated by 
the Hon. John Lowell, in the New England Farmer, vol. x. 
p. 62, for 18S1 ; it is as follows : 

'* The fig, like the firuit of the vine and peach, attains a 
certain size, and then remains stationary for several weeks, 
until it begins to color, when its volume, in three or four 
days, is greatly increased,. oflen doubled and even trebled. 
My figs [in a hot house, 28th August,] were dark green, 
showing no tendency to ripen. I took about a third of a 
tea-spoonful of sweet oil, and dipping my finger in it, I 
rubbed it very slightly over every altemcUe fig, leaving the 
others untouched, as a test of the effects. At the end of 
three days, the color of most of those touched with oil 
began to change, and the size to increase, and now on the 
fifth day, they have n^rly the color of mature figs, and are 
twice and three times as large as those not touched with 
oil, which still remain of a dark green color." 

Mr Phillips recommends that for a cold climate like Eng- 
land, the tree should be table trained ; that is, to keep the 
branches tied to stakes about two feet from the ground ; 
thus forming a regular star from the trunk. In the winter 
they are easiljr lowered to the earth, and secured by hooks 
and protected. 

Mr Loudon seems persuaded that by combining the sys- 
tem recommended by Mr Knight, with that recommended 
by the Rev. G. Swayne, the most desirable results would 
be produced ; they are both calculated for cold climates. 

Mr Knight highly disapproves of traiining the branches 
of fig trees perpendicularly. If the stems are many, he 
reduces them to one only. And fi*om the tops and parts 
near it, lateral branches are trained horizontally and pen- 
dantly, aqd secured close to the wall. All troublesome 
luxuriance is thus restrained, and the wood becomes ex- 
tremely fruitful. 

Mr Swayne trains hb trees horizontally. His ** specifie-" 
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is designed to remedy the deficiency of bloom in the early 
spring on the whole of the last year's wood, excepting on 
a few joints at its extremities. The remedy which he has 
for a long time successfully practised, is, to simply rub off, 
as soon as they can be discovered, all the figs which are 
produced after midsummer on the same year's shoots. 
Those figs which thus exhaust the tree, and will never 
ripen without artificial heat, are thus removed, and new 
figs are formed in embryo, for the crop of the following 
year, on one, if not on both sides of every fig thus displaced. 
The tree should be examined once a week from the com- 
mencement of the operation, which should be begun early 
in August or September, to the end of the season, accord- 
ing to latitude and climate. 

Protection. — In the north of France, fig trees are 
protected in winter by being secured to the earth by hooks, 
and covered with soil. This is the mode adopted at Ar- 
genteuil, near Paris, where almost the whole population 
are employed exclusively in their cultivation. In England, 
Forsyth and others recommend to protect with straw, 
meadow hay, moss, d&c. and over this branches of pine or 
other evergreen are secured. They flourish with little 
care and no protection in the Southern States. 



OLIVE. Oha Europaa, Bon Jard. Lou. Phil. Rosier. 

The Olive is a low, evergreen, branching tree, throwing 
out numerous suckers from its roots ; it rises to the height 
of from 20 to 30 feet ; the leaves are stiff, narrow, simple, 
very entire, and more or less lanceolate in different varie- 
ties, dull green above and whitish below. The flowers are 
in small axillary bunches, of a yellowish white. The 
berry is a drupe of a black, violet, or red, sometimes white ; 
its hard, thick, fleshy pulp incloses a stone. 

The olive requires a greater degree of heat than the 
vine, but not so great as the orange. It will not flourish 
within the tropics. M. Poiteau informs us that in Europe, 
45^ of northern I^itude is the extreme boundary for the 
cultivation of the olive. He also informs us that] dar- 
ing his abode in the equinoctial regions of America, in the 
latitude of 17^ north, he saw the olive trees 30 feet in 
height ; they grew, but they never produced fruit. The 
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olife has been oaltirated from tkne immeaioria] in Egypt 
and Barbary, and in erery part of Europe and Asia where 
the soil is favorable to its growth ; it is naturalised to the 
South of France, Spain, and Italy. The trees are said to 
iiTe to an incredible age. 

Uses. — The olive has long been cultivated as the most 
useful of all trees, and to the farmer the surest source of 
wealth. And it has become a proverb, '* If you want to 
leaVe an inheritance to your children, plant an olive." 
The tree begins to bear at two years of age, and soon re- 
pays all expense^ In twenty years they begin to bear good 
crops, yielding fifteen or twenty pounds of oil annually. 
And an old hollow tree, near Gricomi, to the east of Rome, 
has produced 240 English quarts of oil in a year. Mr 
Jefferson esteems the olive as the most precious gift of 
heaven to man — more precious than even bread. He in- 
forms us that, ** in passing the Alps at the Col de Tende, 
where there are mere masses of rocks, wherever there hap- 
pens to be a little soil, there are a number of olive trees, 
and a family supported by them. Take away these trees, 
and the same ground in corn could not support a single 
family. A pound of oil is equivalent to many pounds of 
flesh by the quantity of vegetables it will prepare and ren- 
per comfortable food. Without thb tree the country of 
Provence, and territory of Genoa would not support one 
half, perhaps not one third of their present inhabitants." 
«••••<< Little is carried to America, because Europe 
has it not to spare ; we therefore have not learned the use of 
it ; but cover the Southern States with it, and every man 
will become a consumer of it, within whose reach it can 
be brought in point of price." In the deserts of Northern 
Africa and Asia, as we are informed, wherever the olive 
groves are found, you find inhabitants ; but take away the 
olive trees and the country returns again to the desert. 

The Black Sweet Olive and the White irwett Olive are 
eaten without any preparation. 

The other varieties are used at the dessert as a pickle. 
For pickling, the unripe fruit is steeped in water some days, 
and then in a ley of water and barilla, or kali and lime; 
and afterwards bottled or barrelled with salt and water. 
According to some they are scalded. 
. But the principal use of the diive is for the production of 
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thex>il known in commerce as the olive oil. For this pur- 
pose they are gathered by hand when live sixths are ripe, 
«n a fine dry day, and laid on 8caflR>ld8 three or four inches 
thick ; here they are to remain five, six, seven, or eight 
days, till the moisture contained in their pulp has evapo* 
rated, when they are ground between mill-stones, and put 
into bags of hemp or rushes, carried to the press, and the 
oil is extracted by its action, without however crushing the 
stone. This oil is used as an article of food and medicine. 
That which is .afterwards obtained by. crushing the stone, 
from the remaining pulp, and from the kernel by the appli* 
cation of hot water, is of inferior quality. This last is 
used by the apothecary for various unguents; it is used in 
the preparation of wool in the manufactures; in the prepa- 
ration of soap, d&c. But the very best oil is made from the 
firuit gathered from or beneath the trees at perfect maturi- 
ty, and ground and pressed immediately. 

VARIETtES. 

In the Gours Coiiiplet of Rosier, and Bern Jardinier, we 
have the following account of some of the very best varie- 
ties known in cultivation. 

1. Oli^e Galinimoue. Ouliviere. Sauriitb. O.anguloscu 
Gouan. 

A hardy variety, its firuit is reddish ; it is used in many 
places for preserving ; its oil is of medium quality accord- 
ing to Gouan, but very good according to others. 

5L Olive AeLAimsAV. CAiBirirE, Dec. O. tvhrahituku 
Fruit small, round, very bitter ; oil excellent. 

3. Olive Amellon, AMBJULrireuE, Plant D*Atx. O. 
amyfdoHtuu Gouan. 

This IS a variety the. most generally cultivated ; its fruit 
is large and in form somewhat resembles an almond ;. it is 
sometimes used for preserving, but its oil is very sweet. 
The tree is very productive. 

4. Olive ConiiEAn. O. eranUnnMrpha* Gouan. 

The branches incline towards the earth ; it id very prch 
duetive ; the fruit is small, crooked, pointed, very black ; 
stone sharp at its two extremities. The oil is fine. 

5. Olive Ahpoclleau, BARaALAiiquB. O. sj^dorietu Gouan. 
The fruit is more round than any other variety ; the oil 
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18 delicate and fine ; much cultirated in Prorettce and 
Languedoc. 

6. Olive Picuoliite. Siueike. 0.obi&ng(L, GoUan. 
The fruit is reputed best for preserving. The oil is fine 

and sweet. According to Rosier^ some have given the 
same name to another and different firuit 

7. Olive Vbrdale. Vbedau. O. virtthda, Gouan. 

It preserves its green color a long time ; it is subject to 
perish at the period of its maturity ; it is highly esteemed 
at Pont-du-Saint-Esprit and Montpelier, d&c. ; but neglect- 
ed elsewhere. Is this owing to soil or cultivation. 

8. Olive Modrbau, Mourette, Mouresoale, NEeuETTE* 
O. prtteox, Gouan. 

Fruit oval, very deep color ; the stone is small ; oil es- 
teemed ; there are several varieties of the Moureau. Much 
cultivated in Provence and Languedoc. The leaves are 
large, thick, pointed, and numerous. 

9. Olive Bouteillead, Boutiriake, Rapugete. O. race- 

mota. Gouan. 
This is less sensible to cold than other olives ; it is vari- 
able in its produce ; the oil is good. 

10. Olive Sateree, Saleriye. O. atrwvbenM. Gouan. 
The tree is of medium size, and sensible to cold. It 

grows in flinty and calcareous rocky soils. The firuit is 
lack or violet ; the oil is of the finest quality. 

11. Olive Marbree. Pieiu. O. voarugaUu Gouan. 
Fruit variable in size and in form ; it changes from green 

to red, marbled with red, violet and white. 

IS. Olive TuaquoisE. L'Adorantb. O. odorata. Rosier. 

Leaves large and numerous ; fruit long, of an agreeable 
odor, excellent to {Hreserve. The oil is very sweet. The 
tree is productive, it requires a good sun, -but is less sensi- 
ble to cold than most other species. 

19. Olive D'Espaqne, L'Espanole a variety of Eiguieres. 

O. kispmdca. Rosier. 
The largest olive of France ; esteemed for preserves ; 
the oil bitter. 

14. Olive Rotale, Triparde, Triparelle. O. Regia^ 
Rosier. 

Fruit large, suitable to pickle. Oil of bad quality. 

15. Olive Pointve^ PvHCHimE, ReveBTTB. O. abrrnnns. 
Rosier. 
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Fruit long, pointed at its extremities ; red at maturity, 
oil esteemed; 

16. 17. Amongst all the varieties in cultivation we must 
not omit to mention the Sweet White Olive and the 
Sweet Black Olive, which, when ripe, may, unlike the 
others, be eaten without preparation. 

By the aid of the researches of the Hoii. H. A. S. Dear- 
born I am enabled to give an account of two other varie* 
ties. They^ are two varieties of the most hardy description, 
find the most important of all for the United States. In the 
southern part of the Crimea which lies betwe^^n the latitude 
of 44^ and 46*^ two varieties of olives have been discovered 
which have existed there for centuries. They yield great 
crops and resist the frost. The trees of one of these varie- 
ties is of a pyramidal form and produces an oval fruit; the 
other has pendant branches and a large heart-shaped berry. 
These olives have been cultivated in the Royal Imperial 
Qarden of Nikita, to preserve and multiply the species, 
with plants which had been received from Provence, and 
have endured the rigorous winters of 1825 and 1826, while 
those of Province, in the same exposure, perished even to 
the root. Measures have been recently taken in France 
for the introduction into that country, of "^Ae56 two pre- 
cious varieties^ which are capable of resisting ten or twelve 
degrees of cold below the zero of Reaumur's Thermometer^*^ 
^qual to five degrees above the zero of Fahreneit. — [See 
Vol. VIII. page 285, N, E. Farmer.] 



CULTIVATION AND SOIL. 

The olive is raised from seeds : For this purpose the fruit 
is striped of its pulp, and steeped in an alkaline solution ; 
they are then buried compactly in soil near the surface, 
and those which have not been opened by frost during 
winter, must be cracked in Marbh and planted. The best 
foreign varieties may be inoculated on the Olea Ameri- 
cana or Devil wood, a species of wild olive which grows in 
the Carolinas and Georgia., Also by cuttings, layers, suck- 
ers from the roots and by inoculation. But it is propa- 
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gated in Italy, from the uovoU, which are small knot^, 
swellings or tumours in the wood, occasioned by the sap 
not flowing freely to the roots, but swelling through the 
bark of the stock, thus forming excrescences containing 
embryo buds. These are easily detached by introducing 
a sharp penknife close to the trunk of the tree which sus- 
tains not the least injury by this operation. — Remea^ks of 
Signor Mcaietti of manza, near Milan, Lombard^. Lou~ 
don's Mag. Vol. vii. p. 663. 

The olive flourishes best in a rich, moist, deep soil ; bat 
the fruit is of much better quality in a dry flinty soil inter- 
mixed with calcareous rocks : it also suffers less from the 
frost in such situations. 

The olive was extensively cultivated in France ; but the 
winters of 1 70S, 1766, and 17^7 were dreadfully destruc- 
tive ; the dreadful winter of 1789 destroyed all the olives 
between Aries ^nd Aix, where, in 1787, oil was produced 
to the amount of 300,000 francs. During the intensely 
cold winter of 1820 nearly every tree in Provence was kill- 
ed. Under these discouragements its cultivation is in that 
country principally confined to a portion of the territories 
of Provence and of Languedoc ; — to the department of 
the eastern Pyrennees and the Maritime Alps : not one 
fourth part of the oil consumed in France is now produced 
in the country; and it is stated that more than 50,000,000 
francs are annually paid for supplies imported from Spain, 
Italy and the Levant. 

M. Andre Michaux is persuaded the olive will one day 
be extensively cultivated in the southern States of America. 

CAROB. (Ceratonia earoubier.) 

A tree cultivated extensively in the south of Eurc^. 
The pods of this tree contain a sweet, eatable fo^cula. A 
medium sized tree which flourishes in the central part of 
France and Genoa. The flowers are in clusters, of a deep 
purple. Fruit a foot long, containing a reddish pulp of an 
agreeable sweet taste, when dry. They are both food for 
man and horses. It is raised from seeds. 

CUSTARD APPLE. (Annona. — Corossal,) 

Of this fruit there are several varieties. In congenial 
climates it is said to be highly esteemed as an article of the 
dessert ; particularly the cherimoyer {A, cherimoyla) of 
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Peru, which produces its fruit in the south of Spain, is de- 
scribed as a superior fruit. This variety is also cultivated 
in Brazil. 

The Alligator Apple (A^pahistris), — the l^eet sap 
(A, squamosa), and Sour sop (A. piuriata) are esteemed 
West India fruits. The fruit resembles a middle sized 
apple, filled with a soft sweet pulp. The tree is deciduous, 
it is propagated by seeds, and by grafting either in the 
roots or above. • 

There is a variety a native of Kentucky, (A, glabra.) 
[Bon Jard. Loudon, Hort Sac, Cat] 

EUPHORIA. (Dimocarpus, Logan,) Loudon. Hort. Soc. 

t:at. 

Loso-TxN. 

The tree has compound leaves like the ash. It grows in 
China; the fruit is a berry of a light brown color ; it is sur* 
rounded with a thin leathery coat. The pulp is a thin, 
colorless substance, and contains in its centre a brown seed. 
The flavor of the pulp is slightly sweet, subacid, and par- 
ticularly pleasant to the taste. The fruit is sometimes im- 
ported in a dried state from China, and has a rich, sweet 
taste. 

It is raised from seeds and layers. The Li-tchi and 
Rambutan both possess superior qualities to the Long-yen. 

GRANADILLA. (Passifiora.) Loudon. Bon Jard. 

Passion flowxr. 

Of this fruit there are a variety of species. 

1. P. QUADRANGULARIS. 

This plant flourishes near Paris, with a little protection 
in winter. The leaves are oval, five or six inches long and 
entire : the stem four cornered. The flowers are odorif- 
erous, red within, and white outside. The fruit is descri- 
bed by Mr Sabine as very large, six inches long and fifteen 
inches in circumference. Greenish yellow at maturity, 
soil and leathery, with a smooth skin. The rind is very 
thick, the pulp soft and succulent, of a purple color, mixed 
with seeds in a sort of sack. Wine and sugar is commonly 
added.. The flavor is sweet, and slighty acid, and it is 
very grateful to the taste and cooling in a hot climate. A 
native of Jamaica. 
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2. AppLE-FftuiTKD or BwxBL Gaxjibash. p. moj^brmtf. 

Fruit round, smooth, two inches in diameter, of a dingy 
yellow color. The skin is thick, the pulp pale yellow, and 
very agreeable. A native of the West Indies. 

S. PuaPiXoFRUiTiD ORAirADii.LA. (P. incamaitu) 

The color of the fruit is lived purple, the shape elliptic. 

It is two inches long and an inch and a half in diameter. 

The pulp is orange color, the seeds numerous ; the taste 

acid, with the flavor somewhat like an orange. A native 

of Brazil. 

4. Flssh-colored Graradilla. MayAppie, (P.incamaUu) 
A native of Virginia; the flowers are sweet scented, 
variegated with purple. The fruit is about the size of an 
apple, orange colored, with a sweetish yellow pulp. 

CuLTiTATioN. — All the sorts may be propagated from 
seeds, from layers and cuttings.. 

GUAVA. (Pisidum,) Loudon. Bon Jard. 

1. White Guava. (P. pyrtftrwn^ 

A West India tree, naturalized in the interior of France 
where it produces perfect fruit. A tree nine to twelve 
feet high, with numerous branches. The fruit is the size 
of a hen's egg, roundish or oblong, smooth, yellow. The 
rind is thin : pulp fine, full of hard seeds, flesh-colored, 
sweet, aromatic, and pleasant. It is eaten with avidity, 
both by West Indians and Europeans, raw in the dessert 
and preserved in sugar. 

2. Red Guava. (P. pomifkrum,) 

A beautiful fruit, formed like a pomegranate; but is not 
so agreeable as the white. 

3. GATTLEfs Guava. (P. cottZtfumtiNt.) 

A new species from China. . This fruit is larger than the 
others I have described, nearly spherical, of fine, deep claret 
color. The skin has the consistence of a ripe* fig but is 
thinner ; the interior is a soft, fleshy pulp, purplish red next 
the skin, and changing to white at the centre. It is juicy, 
and much in consistence like the strawberry, to which it 
bears some resemblance. 

The Guava is raised from the seeds. This, last and the 
cherry-fruited are stated to be the best. The plants of the 
yellow and red have produced abundant crops in England. 
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JUJUBE. {Ziztfpus sativus.) Loudon. Bon Jard. 

LOTB. 

A branching, thorny shrub from Syria^ of the earliest 
culture in Italy, Barbary and China, and abundant bearers. 
It is cultivated in Provence, from whence they are sent to 
Paris. They are served up as a sweetmeat in Italy. The 
leaves are oblong, obtuse, shining ; the flowers very small 
and yellow. The fruit is yellow, the size and shape of an 
olive. According to Loudon the kaki are orange or apple 
shaped. 

UyQJJ AT, (Mespilus Japonica,.) Loudon. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Eriobotria. 

A plant nearly hardy, from Japan, cultivated in the south 
of France and at Malta. A loAy tree with thick knobby 
branches — the leaves are narrow, a span long; the fruit 
is about the size of a gooseberry, and in taste resembling 
an apple. It is raised from seed, from cuttings, and layers, 
but the best way is to graft it on the common Mespilus. 
Sir Joseph Banks considers the fruit equally as good as that 
of the mango. 

LUCUMA. 

A new genus of fruit. It grows in Chili ; in taste and 
size it is somewhat, similar to a peach. — Ed, Enc, Art. 
Chili, 

MADL - 

This plant grows in Chili ; it is ^aid tp be a new genus, 
its seeds afford an (ul which has been preferred to any of 
the French olive oWa.-^ Ed. Enc, Art. C^ili, 

OLEASTER. (Ehagnus angustifolius,) Hc^rt. Soc. Cat. 
Bon Jard. 

A tree of medium size, with leaves of a white color and 
lanceolate; the flowers small, numerous^ and of a yellowish, 
color, and an agreeable odor. The fruit is held in some 
estimation in Persia, and the fruit, or Persian dccte, when 
dried, resembles an oblong plum, with a tough reddish skin, 
with a flavor not unlike that of the date, but more grateful. 
Raised from layers. 

PINUS PINEA, or Stone Pine, 

fs a tall evergreen, growing spontaneously in Italy, Spain, 
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and Portngal. The keroek which are contained in the 
cones are eaten in those countries at the dessert, being pre- 
ferred to almon48. They are esteemed usefiil in coJds, 
coughs, d&c. The trees flourish in anj soil, but prefer a 
sandy loam. 

PISTACHIA. (Pistada vera.) Bon Jard. 

A native of Syria. A tree rising to the height of twenty 
feet. The flowers are in clusters, and the barren and fer- 
tife blossoms are produced on different trees, but the barren 
may be engrafted into the same tree producing fertile flow- 
ers. The fruit is of a crimson green color and contains a 
greenish kernel of an agreeable flavor. It is much used 
by the confectioners. 

The Pistachia has been naturalized to the middle of 
France, and it flourishes in the Luxemberg, producing 
good fruit, but it is there treated as an espalier. 

PRICKLY PEAR. (Cactus. Caaier.) 

Of this singular fruit there are several varieties ; we 
enumerate C oppunta — The upright prickly pear, a na 
tive of Virginia. The stems are jointed and without 
leaves, they are broad, flat, thick, with bristling spines, and 
trail on the ground. The fruit is in form of a fig or pear, 
with clusters of spines on the skin ; its pulp is of a reddish 
purple color, and of an agreeable Subacid flavor. Loudon 
enumerates several varieties, as the great Indian fig or 
upright prickly pear (C.funa) ; oblong Indian fig (C.Jicus 
indica), 6lc. 

The Virginia Prickly Pear (C. oppunta) appears hardy, 
and will endure the hard winters, unprotected, near Boston. 
Accident produced this discovery. Mr Bl-addick, accord- 
ing to Loudon, has tried the plant in open ground, unpro- 
tected, during several hard winters. He cultivates them 
in a composition of half lime rubbish or carbonate of lime, 
and the other half equal parts of clay and bog earth. The 
plant is raised on a small hillock ; stones and pebbles are 
laid to prevent the leaves or fruit touching the ground. 
Raised from seeds^or cuttings. 

POMEGRANATE, (Punica,) Loudon. 

Is a low, deciduous tree, rising from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, armed with thorns ; the leaves are long and nar- 
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row* A native of the south parts of Europe and China. 
It is used for hedges in Languedoc and Italy. There are 
several varieties enumerated. 

1. The Subacid fruited ; 2. Large flowered^ single Red 
and White; 3. The semidoUble^ and double Red and 
White; 4. The Yellow Jhwered ; & The vari^ated Jhuh' 
ered ; 6. Proliferous. 

PoMEoiUNATE. (Pumca eTonatium.) Loudon. 
Sweet Pomegranate. N. f>\ih. PI. 29. r 

Grenadier a fruit Dout. J(l>. 

The flowers are of tli^ most brilliant red ; it blossoms 
successively from June to September ; one of the greatest 
ornaments of the gardens. 

The frqit is large, compressed at its base and summit, 
its diameter three or four inches ; its skin is thick, cori- 
aceous, of a deep yellow color ; spotted with red points, 
and colored with red next the sun. Its interior is divided 
into various unequal compartments, in which are contained 
a great number of angular seeds of the color and size of 
red currants ; the pulp contains a juice, sweet, abundant, 
and agreeable. 

Cultivation. — The Pomegranate is raised from seed, 
from layers, from cuttings, and suckers. It may be inocu- 
lated or grafted. It requires a strong rich soil. 

TEA. (Thea.) 

The tea tree is a native of China. It is chiefiv cultivat- 
ed between the 30th and 40th degree of latitude. It is a low 
tree, resembling in its appearance a myrtle; — its roots 
that of a pear ; the flowers those of the wild rose. The 
fruit is of the size of a small plum, two or three growing 
together. 

The quantity of tea annually imported into Europe and 
America from China, probaHy exceeds 100,000,000 lbs. 
Good tea is deemed wholesome, if taken in moderation 
with a due proportion of cream and sugar ; but the fresh 
lea?es of the shrub when made into tea, are highly narcotic, 
producing giddiness and stupefaction, before the noxious 
properties are dissipated by roasting. And it is not recom- 
mended to drink of the infusion till it has been gathered 
and prepared a year. There are, it is asserted, but two 
kinds of tea, the green and the black. The rest are either 
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eombinations of these, or« prodocts of diflferent aorts, or 
tunes of gathering and modes of management. The tea 
plant might be easUj^cidtivated in the .Smithem States, and 
grows well in the Carolinas iCnd Georgia. It is said to 
have been so^Usessfallj colfiyated bj a society of nuns at 
Wartzbarg, in Franconia, in the lat of 49^ or SfP north. 

The tea tree, in China, grows e^iaally in the level and 
moontainous districts ; btit flodrisl^ b^ in a light rocky 
soil. The seeds are sown in Marcn, and transpluited into 
rows foar feet apart and three (eet in the row ; bat it is not 
generally allowed to grow more than six or seven feet high. 
The trees begin to yield crops at the end of three years, 
bat at the end of six years the «trees.mdst be renewed, as 
the leaves begin to grow hard and harsh. The leaves 
which are gathered elft-ly in the spring are of a bright green 
ooior. Those of the second crop are of a livid green — 
and those which are gathered last, or in the. latter end of 
ppring, are of a dark green, and of the third quality. The 
leaves of the extremities of the branches are most tender. 
Those of the lower parts are the most coarse. After the 
leaves are gathered; they are exposed to tha steam of boil- 
ing water. They are thm made to shrivel or roll together 
by being placed on plates of copper or iron, or of baked 
earth, over the fire, and next dried by eiposure to the sun. 
But the green teas and .those of the first quality are not 
dried by exposure to the sun, as "this causes them to turn 
black. And in the preparation of some of the fine sorts, 
especially that called Tcbu-tcha, every leaf is rolled singly 
in the hand, with greflt fare; after drying, it is packed in 
boxes linejl mih lezd.^^^Dom. Encif, JEd. Ency. Art. 
China, • * . • . 

This lai^t opefatioiuof rolling every leaf singly, by hand, 
of the finer kjnds' of tea, would never answer in a country 
like ours, where labor is comparatively dear. If the ope- 
ration is performed at all; it must be by mtichinery ihvented 
and constructed for the special purposed 

TCHEE-TSE. ' x 

A fruit of China, which resembles aiig} about the size 
of an ordinary apple, «nd which whan dried and flattened, 
are called Tchee-ping, and are then equal to the best figs 
of Europe. — Ed. Enc. Art. China, / . 
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TUNA. 

A species of Indian fig, grows in Chili, and is equal to 
any European fig. — r- Ed, line. Art. ChilL 



SOUTHERN FRUITS.— CLASS II. 

FROITS WHICH FLOURISH ONLY IN COUNTRIBS SITUATED 
EITHER WITHIN OR NOT VERY REMOTE FROM THE TROPICS. 

. All the following fruits will probably Succeed in the Bonth of 
Louisiana, and especially in Florida, from the latitude of 25^ to 30°, 
and many of them in the south of Alabama and Mississippi. 

ORANGE. (Citrus.) 

Scientific writers have divided the Orapge tribe into five 
leading species, which are all natives of Asia, viz. The 
common Orange, the Lemon, the Citron, the Lime, and 
the Shaddock. In many countries they rise to the height 
of fifty feet ; but in more temperate latitudes the common 
character^ belonging to th^m, is that of low ever^een 
trees, with oval, lanceolate, or ovate, entire or serrated 
leaves. Those raised from seeds have often axillary spines ; 
the flowers are in peduncles. The fruits are round or ob« 
long, and of a yellow color. The petiole of the orange 
and shaddock is winged; but naked in the lime, lemoji^ 
and citron. These three last are considered of one spe- 
cies. The orange and shaddock are oblate or spherical, 
and of a red or orange color ; the lime is of a pale color 
and spherical ; the lemon oblong with a rough skin and a 
protuberance at the end. The citron is very rough, oblong, 
with a very thick skin. 

All the species of citrus, according to the authority oC 
Loudon, endure the open air at Nice, Genoa« and Naples. 
At Mola, in Italy, and at the water's edge in view of the 
bay of Gayetta, and on the supposed ruins of one of Cice- 
ro's villas, is a garden of 700 orange and lemon trees. It 
comprehends about two acres, and yields a rett of about 
600 scudi, or about $555 per annum. But at Florence 
and Milan, and often at Rome, they require protection. 
The orange has been long cultivated in Florida^ particular- 
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ly at St Aogofltine — the orange groTes are said to be ex- 
tremely prodactiTe and profitable. 

The orange has been much cnltivated in Louisiana, and 
may perhaps succeed well in the extreme south of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 

" In tke south of Deoamshire" according to Loudon and 
Phillips, ** and particularly at Saltcombe, one of the warm- 
est spots in England, may be seen in a few gardens, orange 
trees that have withstood the- winter in the open air up- 
wards of a hundred years, the fruit as large and as fine 
as any firom Portugal. Trees raised fit>m the seed and 
inoculated on the spot, are found to bear the cold better 
than trees that are imported.' 
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VARIETIES. 

The two principal varieties of the Orange are — 1st, the 
Sweet Orange ; 2d, the Bittee Orange, or Bigarade 
of the French. 

CLASS I. SWEET OBAN6E. 

1* CoKMOH OxANGB. Oifnu aurotilttifift. 

An evergreen tree, of medium size, with prickly branch- 
es in its wud state. The firuit is round, from two to three 
inches in diameter, of a yellowish red or golden color. - A 
native of India and China, but now cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, in Afirica, and the warm latitudes of 
North and South America. 

L Mahdarin Oraitge. OinanMLU, « • 

The Mandarin or Noble Orange fa so called fi-om its 
superiority to all others. A most delicious variety, but 
very lately introduced to Europe. The trees appear as 
hardy as other kinds. The skin is of a deep saffron color, 
or an orange scarlet There are two varieties of the Man- 
darin Orange. The large variety is often five inches in 
diameter ; but the Chinese greatly prefer the smaller vari- 
ety, which is a distinct species from the common China 
orange, Citrus aurantinm. It is distinguished not only 
ftota this, but from^Jtll others, by its curious form and su- 
perior excellence. A native of Cochin China, and culti- 
vated at Canton. 

3. Blood or Maltese Orange. Aev. Mr Bigelow's Travels. 
This, according to Mr Bigelow, is the boast of the Isl- 
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and of Malta^ and a most delicious fruit. " The pulp in- 
clines to the color of red, but not so much in mass, as 
intermixed in streaks.^ It is. not only more lusciousj but 
less husky than the ordinary varieties of orange, and in 
size is far surpaaung. 

To this class also belong the Portugal Orange and many 
other varieties. 

CLASS II. — BITTER ORANGE. BigOTode of the French. 

4. Seville Orange. 

The leaves of this variety are larger and more beautiful 
than those of the China Orange. Its taste is agreeably 
bitter. The varieties of the Bigarades are numerous. 

To the above classes belong also the Willow leaved or 
Turkey Orange ; the Dwarf nutmeg Orange ; the Double 
flowerings and the Variegated leaved, &rc. &c. 

Uses. — The use of the orange as a dessert fruit is well 
known. The juice of the orange, from its pleasant subacid 
flavor, is serviceable in inflammatory or febrile diseases; 
by diminishing heat and allaying thirst. It is a powerful 
antiscorbutic. * Orange wine (See Dam. Ency,) is thus 
made. A gallon of water and three pounds of sugar are 
boiled and skimmed for twenty minutes, and when nearly 
cool, the juice expressed from eight Seville (sour) oranges 
is* added ; together with the shavings of the outer rinds. 
The whole to be placed in a barrel and after frequent stir- 
rings, for two days, to be bunged down for six months or 
more till fit for bottling. The outer rind also forms the 
basis of an excellent conserve, and when preserved in 
sugar, is deservedly prized at the dessert, being one of the 
best stomachics, and a grateful aromatic bitter. The 
flowers of the. orange tree have a highly " odoriferous 
perfume ; they have a slightly pungent, bitter taste ^ and 
communicate theit flavor by infusion to rectified spirits ; 
or by distillation to spirit and water. An essential oil is 
also prepared from the flowers, of a perfume more delicate 
and agreeable in its fragrance than even the Otto of Roses. 
It is prepared in Italy and Portugal, and there called Es* 
sentia NeroU, — [lb.] 

CITRON. (C. medica.) Loudon. 
A beautiful, evergreen, prickly, and upright tree, rising 
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to the height of eight or ten feet, with horizontal or reclin- 
ing branches. The leaves are smooth, oblong, ovate, alter- 
nate, serrate, pale green. The fruit is six inches long, 
ovate, rough, with a protuberance at the summit. There 
are two rinds ; the outer rind is thin, the inner thick, white 
and pulpy. The outer rind has innumerable glands filled 
with a fragrant oil. This fruit ripens successively at all 
seasons, the citron and lemon are not deen^ed so hardy 
as the orange, and will not endure so great a degree of 
cold. 

Uses. — The citron forms an excellent preserve or sweet- 
meat. The juice with sugar and water forms the refresh- 
ing beverage called lemonade. It is used in cookery and 
in medicine, and is powerfully antiscorbutic. There are 
many varieties. 

LiBMON. (C medica, var, Unum.) Loudon. 

The lemoii and citron differ but very little. The wood 
of the lemon tree is more knotty, the bark rougher. The 
fruit is rather longer, more irregular, less knobby at the 
extremities and the skin thinner than that of the citron. 
The uses are the same. Of the lemon there are many* va- 
rieties. 

LIME. (Citrus aeida,y London. 

A crooked tree with many diffuse, prickly branches^ 
which rises to the height of eight feet. The leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, nearly entire. The fruit nearly globular, an 
inch and a half in diameter, with a protuberance at its 
summit ,* the skin shining, yellowish green and very odor- 
ous; the juice very acid. A native of Asia. 

Uses.*- The lime is said to be rather preferred to the 
lemon in the West Indies, as the acid is by many thought 
more agreeable than that of the lemon. Hedges are form- 
ed of the tree in the West Indies. The vtirieties oMimes 
are very few. 

SHADDOCK. {C decumana.) 

Okange Pamplxmousk of the French. 

The tree rises above the medium size, the branches 
spreading and prickly. Leaves ovate, neither acute nor 
obtuse; the petioles cordate with very broad wings. 



PINE-APPLE. d4d 

Fruit spheroidal, its surface regular, of a greenish yellow 
color ; the rind is white, thick, fungous, bitter ; the pulp is 
red or white, with a subacid, sweet juice. This fruit is 
deemed the least useful class. Yet its extraordinary size 
gives it a stri'king appearance. It is stated to grow some- 
times to the diameter of from seyen to eight inches, and to 
the weight of fourteen pounds. But it requires two years 
to arrive at maturity in the climate of Europe. The leaf 
is the most beautiful of ail the orange tribe. The juice is 
excellent to allay thirst, and from the thickness of the skin, 
it will keep longer in sea voyages than any other species. 

Cultivation. — The trees are propagated either by seed, 
ci^.tings pr layers. If raised from seeds they must be 
ii^x'T/ulated, inarched, or grafted when of suitable size ; for 
the seedlings vary as much in qiiality, as the seedlings of 
the apple or pear. The best stocks are raised from the 
seed of the common citron or lemon, and next to these 
from the Seville orange. The cuttings are prepared by 
stripping the lower leaves, and cutting at the bottom close 
to an eye ; these are to be placed in a pot, touching the 
bottom, or a piece of potsherd, and put in a warm situa- 
tion, carefully shaded and covered with a hand glass till 
rooted. 

All the varieties require a strong soil, and a protected 
and situation in unfavorable climates. 

PINE-APPLE. {Bromelia ananasA Hort. Trans. Lou- 
don, Phillips, Lindley, and otner sources. 

The Pine-apple is a native of Brazil and of Mexico, from 
whence it has been introduced to Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
According to Swinburn, it flourishes unprotected at Reggio, 
near Naples. In America, it grows as far north as the 
Bermudas. According. to Loudon, it is by no means so 
delicate as many imagine ; as it will bear a higher degree 
of heat, and a degree of cold which would have destroyed 
the foliage of the vine and peach in a state of vegetation. 
The most northerly points where they are known to be 
cultivated in Europe unprotected in the open ground, is at 
Reggio, near Naples, lat 40^ 50^ In America, at the 
Bermudas, in the latitude of 32^. Not a doubt can, I 
think, exist, but this fruit may be cultivated in Florida, be- 
tween the latitudes of 25*=^ and 30*=^. 

30 
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The leaves of the pine-plant u>e long, narrow, chan- 
nelled, and m general furnished with spines or prickles <hi 
dieir edges. The flowers are on a loose spike, on a scape, 
which is leafy at top ; as the spike ripens,, it takes the 
form of a fleshy, scaly strobile, or fruit composed of many 
berries, which have scarcely any cells or seeds." 

The fruit, in form bears some resemblance to the cones 
of some species of pine ; its flesh is pretty firm, of a de- 
licious fragrance ; and for richness of flavor it is thought 
unrivalled. Some have described its flavor like that of 
" strawberries with wine and sugar." Extraordinary 
specimens have weighed from nine to ten pounds. 

UsBis. — The pine-apple it considered the best of the 
dessert fi-uits ; it is also preserved in sugar, and is used yi 
the preparations of marmalades and other confectionaries. 
And the juice of the pine-apple, fermented, aflbrds a deli- 
cious and wholesome vinous liquor. 

VARIETIES. 

1. Antigua QusEif. tiindley. 

Fruit large, o?a] ; pips large and prominent ; flesh deep 
yellow, rich and highly flavored. 

2. Black AirrieuA. Brown •^nligucL Neill. Lindley. 
Leaves of a brownish tinge, with strong prickles. Fruit 

shaped like the frustrum of a pyramid, but somewhat oval, 
of a large size ; flesh pale yellow, and high flavored. 

8. Bi^cK Jamaica. Neill. Lindley. 
The fruit is large, pyramidal, brownish yellow. Flesh 
deep yellow and high flavored. 

• 4. Enville. Coxcomb, Lindley. 

The fruit is pyramidal or oval«oblong, of medium size^ 
deep orange ; flesh pale yellow^ and well flavored. 

5. MoNTSERRAT. Indian Block Ptnc. Ripley, Neill. Lind. 
The leaves are broad, long, recurved. Fruit roundish 

ovate, color pale ; . pips angular ; flesh pale yellow, very 
sweet and high flavored. 

6. New Black Jamaica. Lindley. 

The leaves are long, the fruit is large, pyramidal, dark 
brown ; flesh pale yellow, rich, and very high^ flavored. 

7. White Providence. J^ew Providence, Loud. Lind. 
The leaves are very large and long ; the fruit is the 
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largest of all pines, ovalroblong. Flesh very pale, sweet, 
and' juicy. Weight from six to fourteen pounds. 

S, QiTSEN. Otd Queen^ Harrow le&ived Queen, Lind. Neill. 

Esteemed the handsomest kind. Fruit of medium size ; 
pval form, of a gold eolor ; flesh yellow, juicy and sweet, 
with a very pleasant acid. 

9. Russian Globe. Lindley* 

Fruit large, oval, dark orange ; the flesh yellow, rich, 
and high flavored. A very excellent fruit. 

Cultivation and Soil. — The pine apple is propagated 
by seeds, only for obtaining new varieties. But generally 
from- suckers, or else from the crowns or excrescences 
growing on the fruit. The most suitable soil iqppears to be 
a mixture of good loam or with a suitable proportion of sand 
and vegetable mould or manure. The pine apple requires 
much heat and moisture. 

PLANTAIN. (Musa paradisiaccu) Phillips. Loudon. 

Some assign this plant to GTuinea, some to the East luui^, 
whence it was carried to the Canary Islands and the^West 
Indies, and Egypt. It is an herbaceous perennial plant, 
as it dies, or is cut down annually. It rises with a soft, 
herbaceous, conical stalk, fifteen or twenty feet high, with 
leaves issuing from the top, six feet long and two feet broad. 
The fi'uit is produced on the summit in spikes, which some- 
times weigh forty pounds. It is nine or ten inches long, 
and formed like a cucumber, but pointed at the ends ; of a 
pale yellow color, and soft, sweety luscious flavor. The 
fruit makes excellent tarts, and excellent sweetmeats, and 
is the most wholesome of all confectionary. It forms a 
principal part of the food of the negroes, who either broil 
or roast it ; they boil it with salt beef, pork, and salt 'fish, 
and prefer it to bread, as do the Europeans. Dr Wright 
says, the island of Jamaica would scarcely be habitable 
without this fruit, as no species of provisions could supply 
its place. Dampier calls it the king of fruits. A planta- 
tion affi>rds a succession of fruit for a whole year. It 
thrives only in rich, flat ground, and is propagated by 
suckers from the roots. 

BANANA TREE. (Musa sapientum!j Loudon. Phillips. 
It diflers little from the plantain, havmg the stalks mark- 
ed with dark purple stripes and spots, and the fruit is 
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shorter and rounder. The fruit is more mellow, and is 
either eaten raw, or roasted, in fritters, preserves, marma- 
lade ; and the iermented juice affords an excellent wine. 
This fruit according to Swinburn, grows in the open air at 
Reggio. From the fibres of the tree of the Banana, cloth 
and cordage is made of uncommon strength. 

M. Humboldt has calculated that the same ground which 
will produce four thousand pounds of bananas, will only 
produce thirt jthree pounds of wheat, and pinety nine pounds 
of potatoes. 

AKEE TREE. (BUghia sapida.) Loudon. 

The fruit is esteemed in the West Indies as very whole- 
some and nourishing ; a native of Guinea, and grows from 
twenty to twenty five feet high, with numerous branches ; 
leaves like the ash, alternate and pinnate. The fruit is 
reddish or yellow, %he size of a goose egg, with a pulp of 
a grateful subacid flavor. It is propagated in a rich soil, 
from seeds, cuttings and layersw 

ALLIGATOR PEAR, or Advocado Pear. (Laurus 
per sea, ) Loudo n . 

It grows in the West Indies to the height of thirty feet, 
with a large trunk. The leaves are like the laurel, of a 
deep green. Fruit the size of a large pear, and held in 
great esteem where it grows. The pulp is pretty firm, and 
has a delicate, rich flavor — so rich and mild, that most 
people make use of some spice or pungent substance to 
give it poignancy — either wine, lime juice, but mostly 
pepper and salt. It is raised firom seeds. 

ANCHOVY PEAR. {Grias cauUflora.) Loudon. 

This is, in the West Indies, an elegant tree, rising to the 
height of fifty feet. The leaves are two or three feet long, 
and oblong. The fi'uit is oval, the size and shape of an 
alligator's egg. It is pickled and eaten like the mango of 
the East Indies, which it greatly resembles in taste. It 
is raised from the stones, and grows in moist bottoms or 
shallow waters. 

AURUCANIAN PINE, or Peheun, 

Is by some supposed a new genus ; its branches form a 
quadrangular pyramid; the leaves are three inches in 
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length, hedrt shaped, hard and shining ; its fruit attains 
the size of a man's head, and in taste resembles the chesnut. 
It grows in Chili. — Ed. Ene. Art. €%t7t. 

BREAD FRUIT. (Artocarpus ineisa.) 

A native of the South Sea Islands, where it obtains the 
size of the oak ; the leaves alternate, glaucous, and two feet 
long. The whole tree and its fruit, while unripe, abounds 
in a tenacious milky juice. The fruit is the size and shape 
of a child's head, with a rough surface and thin skin. It 
is eatable to the core, which is the size of the handle of a 
small knife. The eatable part is as white as snow, of the 
consistence of new bread. It is roasted before it is eaten. 
It is slightly sweet, and its taste somewhat insipid at first. 
Two or three of the trees of the bread fruit will suffice for 
a man's yearly supply. 

Raised from seeds, layers, or suckers. 

CASHEW NUT. (Anaeardium.) 

A native of the East and West Indies and of the Brazils. 
The tree grows to the height of twenty feet, with leaves 
like a walnut in form and odor ; the floWers in tufts and 
odoriferous. The fruit is in size like an apple, of a white, 
yellow^ or red color ; its taste like a cherry — most of them 
sweet and pleasant, but sometimes sharp and astringent. 
The expressed juice affords a fine rough wine, and by dis* 
tillation a spirit superior to arrack, rum or brandy. The 
seed is not enclosed in the fruit, but grows on its summit ; 
it is kidney shaped ; its hard, rough, black shell, encloses 
a large kernel, the finest in the world. When roasted they 
are far superior to pistachios and almonds, and ground 
with cacao they make superior chocolate.. From the trunk 
there imnually exudes often ten or twelve pounds of a fine 
semi-transparent gum, similar in quality and equal to gum 
arabic. "The tree produces fruit the third year, and con- 
tinues productive one hundred years. 

CACAO. (C(uao theobroma,) 

The chocdate tree is a native of South America, and of 
Mexico. It is there an article of commerce, next only to 
gold and silver. The tree is beautiful, rising from sixteen 
to twenty feet in height ; it resemUes the cherry tree in 
its form and its leaves ; and is splendid when in bloom. 

•30 
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The flowers are small, scarlet and yellow. The fruit is an 
oval pointed pod, enclosing from ten to thirty compressed 
nuts, an inch in diameter, enreloped in a soft sweet pulp, 
of a refreshing taste. When ripe, the palp and seeds are 
separated from the pod, and laid onjrfatforms, in masses, to 
sweat for two days, when they are washed and dried in the 
son. The fresh fruit of the chocolate tree eaten raw, is 
highly antiscorbutic. And the nuts when roasted and 
ground, are moulded into cakes of chocolate, a highly 
esteemed, natricious, and whc^esome food. In France 
small cakes of chocolate sweetened with sugar, and of 
various forms, are prepared for eating ; a fine and nutri- 
tious article of food, thus rendered portable, and in great 
demand. The tree is raised from seeds and from cuttings. 

COFFEE. (Coffee Arabica,) 

The origin of this tree has been assigned to Arabia, and 
by some to Ethiopia. An evergreen tree, rising from eight 
to eighteen feet ; with leaves like a bay tree, or laurel ; the 
flowers pure white like snow, they resemble the jasmine, and 
have a fragrant odor. When in full bloom, they resemble 
trees in the leaf covered with snow. The frait which is 
produced in clusters, is a drupe, of a deep red color, re- 
sembling a cherry ; the pulp of a sweetish, unpleasant taste ; 
it encloses two berries. The pulp is separated by a fluted 
roller and movable breast board, and by washing ; when 
dried the inner covering or skin is broken by a heavy rol- 
ler. Coflee should be roasted moderately and infused im- 
mediately after. Good coffee has an aromatic flavor, and 
is deemed wholesome ; it is medicinal, and when used im- 
moderately causes wakefulness. 

Coffee may be cultivated in the peninsulaof Forida. A 
climate where the temperature is seldom below 55^ is most 
suitable ; a soil on gentle declivities. The trees may be 
set 5 or 6 feet asunder ; they begin to yield good crops at 
three years of age, and the average produce of a tree is two 
and a half pounds. 

The consumption of coffee is very great in Moham- 
medan countries, and especially Turkey, where th^ religion 
forbids the use of wine and spirituous liquors. In our own 
country its consumption is already very great and is rapidly 
increasing; 15,000 tons we now annually consume. 
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COCOA NUT. (Cocos.) 

A natire of the East and. West Indies; and an eminently 
useful, tree to the inhabitants of those countries. It rises 
with a straight trunk to the height of sixty feet. The 
leaves issue near its summit ; they, are from twelve to four- 
teen feet in length, with numerous alternate, sharp pointed 
leaflets. The flowers grow near the smrimit in clusters ; 
the fruit in large clusters of from ten to twelve, is enveloped 
in strong husks ; it is a drupe, very large, ovate, with three 
sharp longitudinal ribs ; the shell is a hard, brown, bony 
substance, almost incorruptible ; to its inner surface, the 
kernel adheres, which is white, firm and sweet. While the 
fruit is young, its capacious centre is filled with a milky 
liquor, very sweet, agreeable and wholesome; as the fruit 
grows older, the milk becomes sharp and cooling, and is 
of great service in putrid and inflammatory fevers ; and 
highly antiscorbutic. The sap drawn from the trunk, 
produces by fermentation, wine and vinegar, and by dis- 
tillation Arrack, The husks form very strong and elastic 
cordage and cables. From the leaves are formed baskets, 
brooms, and parasols, mats, hammocks, sail cloth, &c. 
The tree is raised from the nuts planted in a moist soil. 
There is a small but very excellent variety, not larger than 
a walnut ; a native of Chili. 

DURION. {Durio zibeihina,) Loudon. 

A lofly East Indian tree, with leaves like a cherry, the 
flowers in clusters of a pale yellow. The fruit the size of 
a man's head, roundish or oblong, it resembles a rolled up 
hedgehog, with a hard skin or rind. The pulp is of a creamy 
substance, of a delicate taste. Rumphius says it is, 
much the most excellent fruit of India. Its smell is at first, 
heavy and unpleasant, but those accustomed to this fruit, 
consider it the most excellent of all. 

MANGO TREE. {Mangifera tndica.) 

A large spreading East Indian tree, with lanceolate 
shining green leaves^of a resinous smell. The fruit is a 
drupe, kidney shaped, some as large as a man's fist ; covered 
with a smooUi, soflish, pale green, yellow, or half red skin, 
and containing an ovate, woody, fibrous, compressed nut 
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or stone, within which is an ovate kernel, soft and pulpy 
like a damascene plum. '* When ripe it is replete with a 
fine agreeable juice. It eats like an apple, but is more 
juicy. It is esteemed very wholesome, and except pine 
apples, it is preferred to any other fruit in India." 
Raised from cuttings or from seeds. 

MANGOSTAN. {Oarcmia numgostana.) Loudon. 

A native of the Molucca Islands, but cultivated in Java 
and Malacca. An elegant tree, rising twenty feet, with a 
parabolic head, a taper stem, branching like a fir tree, with 
oval leaves seven or eight inches long. The flower like a 
single rose. The fiiiit round, the size of an orange, the 
shell like the pomegranate. The seeds are disposed like 
those of the orange, and surrounded by a soft juicy pulp of 
a rose color, of a delicious flavor, partaking of the straw- 
berry and the grape, and esteemed the richest fruit in the 
world. It is wholesome alike for those in health or in 
sickness. 

MAMMEE. {Mttmmea Americana.) 

A native of the Carribee Islands. The tree grows tall 
and handsome ; the leaves are oval, shining, of a coriaceous 
consistence; the flowers in peduncles are large, white, 
of a sweet odor. The fruit is roundish, of the size of an 
egg. In its flavor and consistence, it is not unlike an 
apricot. It is eaten either in its raw state and alone, or in 
slices in sugar and wine ; or it is preserved in sugar. 

PALM TREE or DATE. (Phemix dactylifera.) 

A native of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the other warm 
countries ; it there rises to the height of 100 or 150 feet. 
In Europe it grows as far north as Geneva and Nice ; it 
flourishes also in Spain. No tree perhaps, is more useful 
for its fruits, thoughout Barbary and Egypt, the dederts 
of Northern Africa and Arabia. The fruit is an oval drupe, 
of a yellowish color ; the pulp soft, saccharine, of a vinous 
flavor; it encloses a large oblong stone. The date con- 
stitutes an important article of food in many countries. 
They are imported in a half dried state. A strong and ex- 
cellent liquor is obtained from the fruit by fermentation, 
which is much used in Mohammedan countries. From the 
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fruit also palm oil is made. This oil is used as a sub- 
stitute for butter, and possesses a strong and agreeable odor. 
The tree is raised from seeds and suckers ; they com- 
mence bearing at from three to sii^ years of age. The tim* 
ber is eminently useful and almost incorruptible. 

ROSE-APPLE. (Eugenia.) Loudon. BonJard. 

Jamrosapk. £. Jambos. 

A tree from India, rising to the height of from ten to 
thirty feet; leaves long, lanceolate and shining. The 
flowers are in clusters, of a yellowish white. The fruit the 
size of hen's egg, with the taste of an apricot, and of the 
flavor of the rose. Some are white, some are red, and some 
are yellow. 

Malay Apple. (E, MaUaccanesis.) Another species ; 
the tree and the leaves are larger. The fruit is ovate, an 
inch and a half in diameter, fleshy, with a sweet odor like 
the rose, agreeable to the taste and sight, and deemed 
wholesome. Common in most of the South Sea Islands. 
They are raised from seeds, and require a warm, moist 
atmosphere. 

TAMARIND. ( Tamarindus.) Phillips. 

So called from Tamar (Date in Arabic). The tamarind 
is cultivated in Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and the East and 
West Indies. The tree is very Targe, with spreading 
branches and thick beautiful foliage. The leaves are pin- 
nate, smooth, oblong, entire, of a bright green ; they close 
at night. The fruit is a pod from two to five inches long, 
inclosing fron^ two to five seeds. The outer pod is thick, 
the inner as thin as parchment, inclosing the pulp, which 
is a soft pulpy substance. The fruit may be preserved in 
jars, with alternate layers of sugar. * But in the West In- 
dies the following mode is adopted. The ripe fruit is taken 
out of the pod, and placed in layers in a cask ; and the 
boiling syrup from the first copper in the boiling house, 
just before it begins to granulate, is poured in till the cask 
is filled ; when cool the cask is headed. 

TRYPHASIA. (Aurantiola.) Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Thrxs Leaved Trtphasia. lAmonia trifoUata, 
The fruit resembles a smi^l orange, and is aromatic. It 
rises to a compact shrub or tree. 
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VARRONIA PLDM. ( VarrmnaabnfoHa,) Hort Soc. Cat 

This frait resembles a small plum. It grows against a 

south wall (in England). It has bnne fruit in the Botanic 

Garden of Madrid, and i3 bdieved to be a native of Mexico. 
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VEGETABLES. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOST USEFUL KNOWN. 

IN THREE CLASSES. 

Class I. Vegetable Roots. 

Cl408 II. Pulse, Vegetable Tops, Sec. 

Class III. Salads, Pickles, Savorj Herbs, Sui. 

A part of the article on yefetables was preptied for the former 
edition. Bat its publication was then given up for the time, and 
the materials, so far as prepared, were £riven up to a fHend^ to be 
trani^rred, ii he saw fit, to another publication. I have, in this 
article, consulted the first authorities. 

TWLEPkXLATlOtf OF THE SOIL» 

The ground for the reception of fine seeds of vegetables, should 
be broken up in the preceding year, and well manured in autumn, 
and rendered fine in spring oy repeated ploughinjg and harroiHng 
or raking. Plough and manure deep for deep rootedvegetables ; rbut 
manure near the surfiuse only for all others. Potatoes and Indian 
com answer well and produce large crops in ground newlv broken 
up. Very, fine seeds should be sown in a new^ prepared fresh soil, 
and covered only a quarter of an inch deep ', larger seeds deeper in 
proportion to their size : and the ground to be immediately trodden 
hard, or rolled with a heavy roller. This enables the earth to preserve 
its moisture at its sur&ce, where at the same time the seeds may re- 
ceive \he necessary degree of heat from the sun and vegetate at once, 
striking root downwards. Fine seeds, if sown too deep, are liable 
to periMi. 

HOT BEDS. 

By brining forward many kinds of vegetables in a hot-bed, and 
transplantmg as soon as the weather becomes sufficiently warm, 
yon may be enabled to produce ample supplies of many kinds, a 
month earlier than in the open ffround, many of our finest vegeta^ 
bles being natives of the tn^icaTcountries. 

The materials ibr the formation of the bed may consist of leaves, 
tanner's bark, or fresh strawy manure from the horse stable. The 
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last for this purpoie ii to be preferred ; but one third pAit of tan, 
mixed with two thirds of mannre, makes a heat less violent, and 
more durable than manure alone. 

A frame six feet square is composed of four boards ; the frt>nt 
board a foot deep ; the back or north board eighteen inches. This 
frame is coTered with two sashes formed of small cheap glass, five 
by seven inches. The sashes may be provided with hinges on the 
back side, for the purpose of raising the front and giving air occa^ 
sicmally . The surnce of the earth, as Mr Knight has recommended, 
idiould be inclined towards the horiion in an an^le of 15 degrees. 
Prepare therefore the surface of the earth bv sinking the front only 
to the required depth, and of a width and length exceeding that of 
the fi«me. The manure from the stable is now to be buut up on 
this foundation by placing successive layers of manure with a fork 
to the height oi Jboui fourteen or fifteen inches, and pressed or 
trodden gently throughout, its snrftce corresponding in its inclina* 
tion with its earthy foundation : the dimensions six inches wider on 
every side than the frame. On this the frame is placed, and cover- 
ed with the ' sashes, and in about two or three days, if the weather 
is pleasant, cover the surface with rich loam from seven to twelve 
inches deep, and again put on the lights. If the excess of heat and 
fermentation is too ^at, raise the glasses a little in front, and when 
the earth is of the nght temperature, <^ in about ten days from the 
commencement, plant your early encumber, radishes, lettuce, cab- 
bages, dus. &c., and as these increase in siie, they may be trans 
planted either to the open ground or into other hot-beds, and 
allowed more space, and thence to the open field. In cold wet 
weather the sides may be protected by straw or litter placed around 
them ; and the heat may be renewed by dating down square the 
outside, and piling fresh manure around the sides and the fivme. 
The hot-bed should be prepared in Marchj and made ready by the 
end of winter. 

iHSxcTs. (See also Insects, p. 49.) 

Ptrolignbous acid is not only destructive to insects, but protects 
the bodies of trees to which it is applied, even from their approach. 

Camphor i^'powerfully repulsive, from its strong odor. 

BiTTXR Aloxs. — Plants, according fo Mrs Tredgold, are com- 
pletely protected against insects, by washing them in an infrision of 
bitter aloes, which does not in the least injure the plants, and the 
effects of a single application are stated to be lasting. 

Flame fires. — Samuel Preston of Stockport, ra. has success- 
fully destroyed insects in his garden and melon grounds, by flame 
fires of shavings, at night ; the giddy insects rush into the fire 
from all quarters. He is satisfied Uiat ^ne shilling's worth of labor 
in an evening will secure a garden from their depredations, if not 
in time exterminate them. Fuel suitable may consist of the mow- 
ings of brush pastures or roadsides. 

Flambeaux. — Dr Harris recommends as efi^tual to wind round 
the end of a stick about a foot and a half long, old rags and swind- 
ling tow, dipped in tar or melted brimstone ; fet this be stuck in the 
Sound and set on fire ; it will bum a considerable time, and prove 
e funeral pyre of myriads. Staves of tar barrels might probably 
answer as well. 
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CLASS I.— VEGETABLE ROOTS. 

1. ARACHIS HYPOGEA, 

Or Ground not. An annual plant, with long trailing stalks. A 
native of Mexico, but now cultivated in the West Indies for its 
nuts, which are oblong and grow beneath l^e surface. These are 
used by the negroes as food. But in France they are now cultivated 
for the abundance of the oil they produce. This is said to be equally 
valuable for the table and other purposes to the oil of olives, and 
superior to that for burning. A bushel of the nuts produces by cold 
expression a gallon of oil ; but more may be produced by heat, but 
of a quality inferior. 

2. ARRACACHA, of the order of UmheUifertB, 

A plant from South America, which some have supposed may 
supersede the potato. Its main root divides into four or five large 
prongs. It is cultivated at Santa Fe and Caraccas, and is light, 
starchy, and wholesome. It is said to thrive best in the elevated 
regions of mountains, where the medium heat does not exceed 60"^. 
It deserves trial witii us. 

a ARROW ROOT. Maranta. 

A perennial plant, a native of South America. The roots are 
tuberous, jointed, and produce a starch, one of the most nourishing 
of vegetable substances, and useful in medicine. Its successful cul- 
tivation has been introduced in the Southern States. It requires a 
light, rich soil, and is propagated by dividing at the root. It is very 
productive, for according to Mr Russell, from two small tubers, 
twelve bushels were produced in two seasons at St Helena. 

4. BEET. Beta. 

An annual plant, a native of the South bf Europe. The leaves 
are longr, thick, and succulent ; the root large, of a tuberous or 
conical form, and sweet taste. 

I shall describe the Beet under three heads. 

1st. Those whose roots only, are used for culinary purposes. 

2d. PoirteSy or those whose tops constitute the main pai^t which 
is used in cookery. 

3d. Beets for forage of domestic animals. 

I. BBETS. 

1 . Early Blood Turnip Booted. 

2. Early Dwarf Blood. 

3. Long Blood Beet. 

4. Early Orange, or Yellow Turnip Rooted. 

5. Early White Scarcity. 

No. 1 is of fine quality and is deemed earliest 'j it will grow in 
thin soils, and the tops are valuable for greens. No, 3 is Sie most 
valuable for the main crop. The roots ofthese varieties are a supe- 
rior class of vegetables for boiling ; they are also used as salads, 
and form a highly esteemed pickle. For an early crop, sow ma early 
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in April M the ground will idmit, and from thence to the e^rij put 
of Jane for the winter crop; in rows a foot asunder and four mcbes 
apart in the row. 

II. POIREKS. 

6. Sir John SuuUUr*s But^ or Swiw Chard. 

7. QreenBeit, 

The Swiss Chard has leaves nearly three feet long ; the stalks are 
remarkably large, long, white, teniSier and succulent. They are 
boiled like asparagus, and the leaves like ^inach. It is much used 
in Switzerland and in France, furnishing a very suoerior article for 
greens during summer. No. 7 is used for soups ana stews. 

III. BEETS FOR FORAGE OR THE FOOD OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS* 

8. Mangd Wwrtzd^ or DiMtte, or Scarcity. 

9. French Sugar Beet, or White Prussian. 

Both these varieties grow about half way out of ground and of 
extraordinary size. For these reasons they are peeuliarly calculated 
for being raised in large quantities as food for horses, cattle, Ac. ; 
both kinds producing enormous crops. In 18S4, Messrs. T. dt H. 
Idttle of Newbury, Mass. raised on a sing^ acre a crop of raangnel 
wurtzel weighing 74,518 lbs. The ground should be thrown in 
ridges two feet asunder by back furrowing, the top being levelled, 
the seed sown and covered two indies deep, and the ground well 
rolled ; the plants being finallv left a foot asunder in the row. Man* 
gel wurtxei, according to the analysis of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
contains more nourishment than carrots, and late experiments seem 
to have proved it. No. 9 is the kind recommended by M. Achard 
as the best of all for sugar ', formerlv great ouantities were made 
in France from this root, and the renise aiSbras a most nourishing 
and fattening food for horses, cattle, and swine. All kinds of bee£ 
should be gathered before hard frosts commence ; wring off the 
tops and lay them in conical piles, cover first with leaves and then 
with earth, and before winter sets in, remove them to the cellar. 

5. BREAD ROOT. Psoralea esadmta. 

A southern perennial plant, a native of Missouri. Its roots are 
eaten like those of the potato, and with cultivation produces abun- 
dant crops. 

6. CARAWAY. Carum camiL 

A hardy biennial plant, rinng three or four feet in height. The 
seeds are used in confectionair, cakes, &c., and to flavor alcohol. 
They are esteemed the finest ot stomachics and carminatives. Ttus 
roots are long and tuberous or conical, and esteemed even more 
delicious than the parsnip, and fully equal on all accounts even to 
Scorzonera. Cultivation the same as carrots, which see. 

7. CARROT. Daucos carotta. 

A hardy biennial, rising to the height of thtee or four feet. The 
roots long and conical, they are boil^ with meat and fish and used 
in stews and soups. They- are excellent food for horses and cattle, 
being but little inferior to mangel wurtseL 
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1. Early Short Orange (ftftfrn-dng.) 4. Purple. 

2. Early Ham. 5. Altringham. 

3. Long Orange. 6. Lemon.' 

No. 2 is fine for the table. No. 3 is fine for the table, and suitable 
for the main crop. The purple is highly prized in the West Indies. 
The Altriiigham and Lemon are the suitable kinds to raise for horses 
and cattle, from the very great crops they produce. Sown in April 
or May, in rich sandy loam, in rows a foot asunder, the plants bemg 
lefl four inches distance in the row ; bury the seeds half an inch in 
depth, and roll the ground. Gather in' the crops as soon as the 
first luurd frosts commence, and house them before > winter , in warm 
cellars. 

S.S. 8. GINGER. 

An herbaceous perennial plant, a native of the East Indies or the 
Western World ; cultivated m New Spain, but especialljr in Jamaica 
to a great extent. The stalks rise like reeds to the height of two 
and a half feet ; the leaves narrow and lanceolate ; the roots creep- 
ing, in tuberous joints. In autumn the soundest roots are scraped 
clean and carefully dried in the sun. But the poorest roots are 
scalded previously to drying. Ginger forms the finest preserve in 
the world. For this purpose they are dug as soon as the stalk has 
risen six inches ; these bein^ scalded and peeled, are washed m 
cold water, and steeped during three days, the water being often 
changed ', they are then preserved in sugar and placed in jars. 

9. LEEK. AUnumporrum. 

1. Lar^e Scotch. 3. London. 

A species of onion. Its uses and cultivation are much the same. 
Sow in April or May. As the plants approach maturity, cover the 
bulbs with earth, to blanch, and give them a fweet flavor. 

10. LIN-KIO. Ed. Enc. Art. (Mna 

A species of Water Chesnut, which grows in China ; of a cool- 
ing and agreeable taste. It is sometimes sold like filberts, in a 
green state ; sometimes dried, powdered, and made into soup, and 
sometimes baked in the oven with sugar and honey. They sow 
the seeds at the end of autumn, in the shallowest places of ponds 
and rivers, in a south exposure. 

11. ONION. Miumsepa. 

' i. White PjDrtugal, 4. Tree Ofiion. 

2. YeUow or Straw Color. 5. Potato Onion. 

3. Large Red, 

The White and Yellow are esteemed superior to the Red. onion. 
The Tree onion is a perennial, producing oulbs on the summit of 
its stalks, which are valuable for pickling or other uses y it is propa- 
gated from thfif bulbs of its tops or roots. Sow the seeds of onions 
nom the tenth of April to the first of May, in rows a foot asunder, 
the plants finally to be thinned to two inches apart ; the seeds to be 
covered one fourth of an inch, and the ground rqiled. For an early 
crop sow early in autumn, and protect during winter by a covering 
of litter. Another is the mode recommended by Mr Knight for 
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producing very lar^^e and earlj crops j it cooMsts in sowings the 
■eedfl verj thick, upon poor ground, nod beneath the shade of trees. 
These grow only to the size of peas the first season, when they are 
taken up and dried, and planted' the following spring. The Patato 
onion is very hardy, mild, productive, and exceedingly early. It is 
raised only by planting the bulbs. Plant the bulbs early in April, 
in rows a foot asunder, and eight inches apart in the row, an inch 
deep. £arth them up as they grow ; they reproduce in large clus- 
ters. Onions should be gathered as early in autumn as the tops 
decay, and dried and preserved in a dry place, secure from frost. 

12. OXALIS CRENATA. Loudon. 

An ornamental plant, a perennial, a native of Chili, and there 
lately discoveied by Douglas. The flowers ar« beautiful, of a yel- 
low color, and in umbels. The stalks and leaves are succulent, of 
an acid taste, and useful as salads. The roots or tubers are pro- 
duced in clusters, their taste when boiled somewhat resembles a 
chesnut. They are raised from the tubers, and are extraordinary 
productive, and as easy to cultivate as the potato, and decidedly su- 
perior in flavor. They require a rich soil and like the potato, they 
are stored during winter in cellars. 

13. PARSNIP. PasHnaeasoHva. 

1. Guernsey Parsnip. 2. Common Parsnip. 

The parsnip is a biennial plant, the root is very long and conical ; a 
delicious and sweet food when boiled for the table. A superior ar- 
ticle for cattle, producing large crops. 

The Guernsey is an improved variety. Sow the seeds in April in 
rows a foot asunder and min the plants to three inches* distance in 
the row. 

S. S. 14. P££.TS££. Ed. Enc. Art Ckma. 

A species of water chesnut, which grows only in the sonthem 
provinces of China, in shallow rivers and ponds, with leaves like a 
bulrush, and hollow like the stalk of an onion. Its fruit in the cap- 
sule of its root, like the husk of a chesnut. 

15. POTATO. Solanum tuberosum. 

A perennial plant, a native of South America. The varieties are 
innumerable. Where great crops are desired, plant the potatoes in 
shallow furrows three feet asunder. Choose the most productive 
and best kinds, cut the largest in two or four pieces. Plant at the 
rate of twenty bushels to the acre according to the state of the 
ground and the productiveness of the kind, sometimes twehtyfive 
bushels to the acre are required, more being generally lost by an 
ill judged parsimony in the first instance than by overstocking the 
ground with seed. 

But the precise quantity depends on various circumstances ; 
six or seven hundred bushels to the acre is not unusual. Never 
earth up potatoes. Potatoes afford in some cases a large portion of - 
starch, and this starch by some slight alteration may be converted 
into nearly its own Weignt of sugar. Plant from April to the last 
of July, near the surface, cover three inches *, hoe twice or thrice. 
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16. ROCAMBOLE. JllUum seorodfiprasvm. 

A hardy bulbous perennial plant, of the onion or nirlic Bpecies ; 
the root resembling the latter, but of more delicate flavor, its cul* 
tivation is not mucn unlike that of the onion. 

17. SALSAf^, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. Trugopogon pm-^ 
rifoUus. 

A hardy biennial, producing beautiful flowers of a fine blue color* 
The root long and tapering or conicaL of a white color and sweet 
taste. The outer rind being scraped on, they are steeped in vineffar 
to extract the bitter taste, then boded or stewed like parsnips. Sow 
the seeds in April and manage the same as for parsnip. 

18. SALSILLA. EMU aUtnBmeria, 

A very beautiful herbaceous plant, a native of Peru. Its root^ are 
eaten like the potato. It is cultivated in the West Indies, and may 
answer well in many parts of our country* 

19. SCORZONERA. Scorzanera kispaniea, 

A perennial plant, a native of Spain. The root is small and 
tapering. Prepared by steeping in vinegar as^directed for salsafjr, 
and boned and stewed, it is an excellent vegetable. Sow as for 
parsnips in April, but allow less distance. 

20. SHALLOTS. Mwm mgedUniieum. 

A species of onion, the bulbs compound like those of ^rlic. A 
hardy perennial plant, a native of Ascalon and of Palestine. It is 
used to give flavor to roast beef gravies, and beefsteaks, &c. also to 

five a flavor to pickles. They are cultivated by division of the 
ulbs. Mr Knight directs to place the bulbs on the surface of a rich 
soil, the mould being raised for support on either side-. As soon as 
firmly rooted, the earth is i^moved to the bottom of the bulbs, and 
they are at once well watered, and thus growing wholly on the sur* 
face, they soon assume the size and form of onions ; the crop is thus 
rendered more abundant, and the quality greatly improved. 

21. SEIRRET. Sium sisantm. 

A perennial plant, a native of China. Its roots are tuberous 
and branching. When boiled, 'stewed or fried, with butter, pep- 
per, Ac, its flavor is sweet and agreeable. , Sow the seeds in April 
or May and cultivate as for salsafy or parsnip. 

22. SWEET POTATOES, or CAROLINA POTATO. Convol^ 
vulus batatas, 

A tender perennial plant, a low creeping vine, a native of the 
Southern States. The roots are long tubers, of a white or red color ; 
when boiled, baked, or roasted, they are of a sweet, agreeable taste, 
and form a nourishing a^nd wholesome food. It is raised from slips 
of the roots. The sweet potato is often cultivated as far north as 
Boston ; the slips are usually procured from New Jersey, i» they are 
difficult to preserve except in dry warm chambers secure from frost. 
These are placed vertically' in a hot bed in April. When sprouted 
they are transplanted to the open field, in a dry warm situation, to a 

3l» 
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■andy, bat well manured toil ', the^ are placed in eleyated hills, 
six feet asunder each way. The vines as they extend must not be 
suffered to strike root. 

23. TRAPA NATANS. Neill. 

This plant |^ws in ponds, and is eaten like the ches&ut. The 
canal of Versailles is covered with the plant, and the root is some- 
times served up at table. 

24. TURNIP. Brassiearapa. 

A hardy biennial plant. 

1. Early tVhiU JhUck. 5. YelUno Stone. 

2. Early SUnu. 6. Yellow Maltese. 

3. White Flat. 7. Long Yellow Fremek, 

4. Large Englisk J^orfolk, 8. YdUw Aberdeen. 

9. Ruta Baga, Russian, or Yellow Swedish. 

Turnips may be sown broadcast : ver^ early for the early crop 
as late*as midsummer for the late oi main crop; or, they may oe 
sown in rows at distances proportioned to their sizes. No. 1 is es- 
teemed the best for an early crop. Nos. 5, 6, and 8 are new varie- 
ties of superior <^uality, of a rich taste and fine for keeping. No. 9 
is also of a fine rich quality, retaining all its goodness to a late period 
in spring. This kind produces enormous crops, and is a valuable 
article of winter food for cattle. No. 7, is a very superior new kind, 
from TeUow, near Brandenburg, of small and slender form ; those 
sown at midsummer keep till spring, and are of great excellence, 
whether stewed, or cooked by other modes. The best turnips for 
the table are raised in poor ground, has a skin of a coal black color. 

S. S. 25. TAM. Doiscoreau. 

A climbing plant cultivated in the East and West Indies. Tts roots 
are very larce, flattened, sometimes palmated. It is boiled or 
roasted like ue potato, and is wholesome, palatable and nutritious. 
The flour is also used for puddings and bread. D. alata is equally 
cultivated ; its root is three feet long and oflen weigh thirty pounds. 
Of both kinds there are numerous varieties. 
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26. ARTICHOKE. Cynara scolymus. 

A native of Italy and the south of France The Globe artichoke is 
preferred. The flower heads, after the bristles or choke isremoved, 
and while in an immature state, are boiled in water with a little 
salt till tender, and thus eaten, sometimes they are fried and used in 
ragouts, and while very younjgr they ate used as -salads ; at other 
times they are pickled. This is not the Jerusalem artichoke which 
is a native of Brazil. It is a perennial, and is propagated by offset 
suckers, separated in April and three or four are planted in a hill ; 
the hills in rows four feet asunder, and two feet distance in the row ; 
in a deep ric^soil. They require to be slightly protected by litter 
in winter. 
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^. ASPARAGUS. Asparagus officinalis. 

A perennial plant of the moat hardy deacription. The young 
apronta are deliciona food boiled. 

1. Large Early Dutch, 3. Gravescnd. 

2. BaUersea. 4. Large White Reading. 
Sow the aeeda an inch deep, in sprinff , and when the plants are 

a year or two old, plant them in rows-fineen inches aaander, and a 
foot apart in the row, in a soil made exceedingly rich, to the depth 
of ten inches. The asparagus in its native state is a dwarfish plant, 
with fibrous roots which do not go deep ; but to be raised in its 
greatest perfection , and of a large siEe, the ground must not only 
be made rich at first, but kept to by being covered every autumn 
with a coat of manure, which is to be forked in very early in 
spring. 

28. BEAJNS. Phaseolus, 

m 

An annual plant or vine ; a native -of the warm latitudes. It 
rises from two to ten feet, the stalk thick and angular, the leaves 
pinnate ; the flowers of fragrant odor ; the seeds Targe, OTate, flat* 
nened — inclosed in a long pod. 

I. SKGLISH DWARFS. 

1. Broad Windsor. 5. Horse. 

2. Early Mazagan. 6. Sword Long pod. 

3. Green JfonvareU. 7^ Dwarf Bonavista. 

4. Heligoland. ^ 

These are gathered and shelled when green, s^ow them in rows 
three feet asunder ^nd three inches in the row, and two inches deep, 
in a dry soil, as early in April as the ground will answer, afler the 
hard frosts are over. No. 7 is said to be one of the most productive 
and finest of Bush Beans. 

II. KIDNEY DWARFS OR STRING BEANS. 

8. China Dwarf. 13. Early While Cranberry. 

9. Mohawk. 14. Red Cranberry. 

10. Marrow or Thousand-tO'One. 15. Large White Kidney Dwarf. 

11. Early Q;uaker. 16. Early Yellow Six-toeeks. 

12. Early Yellow Cranberry. 

The China dwarf is the earliest ; the Mohawk is early and yery 
hardy ; the Marrow, or Thousand-to-one, is early and long in bear- 
ing, the pods remarkably tender, and the finest of all string beans. 
Soil and distance the same as English Dwarfs ; sown from the first 
to the last of May. 

III. POLK OR RUMNING BEANS. 

17. Large White Lima. 22. White Dutch Case Knife, 

18. SmaU White Lima, or Saba. 23. Red Cranberry, 

19. Large Scarlet Runners. 24. White Cranberry. 

20. Large White Dut^ Runners, 25. Yellow Cranberry, 

21. London Horticultural. 26. Prolific Uma. 

No. 23 is a new kind from South America ; from the extreme 
tenderness of its pods it is a superior string bean. Nos. 23 and 24 
are valuable string and shell beans ; No. 21 is a productive bearer 
And excellent shell bean ; Nos. 17 and 18 are unrivall^ in their 
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flayor as shell beans only. No. 26 is said to be the best of all beans, 
and fill I J equals the Lima, but hardier. Plant as soon as the 
ground will answer, in May or the last of April, in hills fimr leet 
asunder, and ten beans in a hill. Plant the Lima beaas iOth ai May. 

89. BORECOLE. BrauUa oleracta sdadna, 

A species of kale or eabba«, of the most hardy description. The 
head open, the leayes wrinUed or eorled. Tlw crown or centre^ 
when ameliorated by frosty is cut and boiled ; the^ are extremely 
delicate, tender, and sweet. Sow the seeds in April and May, and 
manage as cabbaffes. iiefore winter, transplant to tre.ncb«B and 
coyer with straw for winter use. The stalks planted in spring pfo- 
dnoe delicious sprouts. 

90. BROCCOLI. Brasneav.asparagoides. 

1. Early Purple. 4. White Cape^ or CmniyUfwer. 

2. f^arly WkUe. 5. Brimstone, or Partsmemtk. 

3. Largre Purple Cape. 

A biennial plant, much resembling the cauliflower ; one of the 
finest luxuries of the jrarden ; the heads are boiled and eaten with 
butter, or the firrayy of meat. Tbe PiMtismouth is yery large ; the 
Large Purple Cape is yery fine. Sow in April and May, in a yery 
rich soil, in rows two feet asunder and two feet in the row, seyeral 
seeds together, and tread the ground very hard. Leaye finally but 
a single plant in a place. Hoe frequently but shallow, and earth 
once. Tney flower from August to late in autumn. 

31. BRUSSELS SPROUTS. Brassiea deraeea jemmtfera. 

A delicate species of cabbage which rises three or four feet in 
height. Small heads an inch or two in diameter issue from the 
base of Uie leaves ; these, afler beins^ duly ameliorated by fro'bt, 
form a delicate article when boiled. Protected during winter they 
furnish fine sprouts in spring. Sow in May and cultiyate as for 
cabbages. ;^ 

32. CABBAGE. Braasiea. 

1. Early York. 10. PancaUer Savoy. 

2. Early May. H . Large Bergen or Cfreat American . 

3. Early Low Dutch. 12. Large Late Drumhead. 

4. Early Battersea. 13. Large Scotch. 

5. Early Sugar Loaf. 14. Large Green Glazed. 

6. Ckoude Milan. 15. Red Dutch. 

7. YeUow Savoy. 16. Turnip Rooted. 

8. Large Cape Savoy. 17. Twitip rootedf or Arahian. 

9. Green GMe Savou. 

A biennial plant. When boiled it forms a wholesome and agree- 
able food. In making sour krout, the heads of cabbage after TOing 
chopped fine, are strewed in layers in a barrel, and a handful of 
salt, mixed with a few caraway seeds, are strewed between each 
layer, till the barrel is filled. A heayy weight is now. placed on 
the mass, and as soon as the fermentation, which soon commences, 
has subsided, the weight is remoyed and the barrel is headed. A 
fine article for the sea stores of ships sailing on distant yoyages, a 
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powerful antiscorbutic and higfalv relished by all who become ac- 
customed to it, when boiled with beef. 

Savoy cabbages are deemed nearly equal to cauliflowers. No. 10 
is said to be the best of all, and cabbages set in spring, produce fine 
grouts. The Red Dutch, afler being salted fortyeignt hours, forms 
a good article when pickled in vinegar. The Large -Dutch and 
Drumhead are profitable to raise for the food of cattle ', 44 tons were 
raised in 1^1, by Mr E. H. Derby, of Salem, on an acre. For 
early cabbages, sow in March, in a hot-bed. For a late crop^ sow 
in May, stamping the ground hard. Set the small kinds two feet 
asunder each way — the large kinds three feet apart every way, and 
hoe often. In autumn strip the outside leaves and set the cabbages 
in earth in compact beds, protect by a covering of straw or seaweed. 

33. CARDOON. Cynara eardunadus. 

1. SjMnM Cardoon, 2. ^Cardoonof Tours. 

A gigantic jplant, rising from four to five feet, much esteemed 
and cultivated in France. The thick ribs, or stalks of the leaves 
when full grown and blanched, are tender and of a delicate flavor. 
Sow the seeds in April or May, in the bottom of trenches which 
are ' dug six inphes in depth, and in rows four feet asunder and 
eiflrhteen inches apart ; leaving finally but a single plant in a place. 
The soil deep, light, and rich ; water in dry weather. When the 
plant is nearly ful grown, or in September, and in a dry day, tie 
up the leaves lightly, bringing the ribs in contact with strong mat- 
tmg. Cover the whole two thirds of its height, by winding closely 
a twisted hay band, an inch and a half in dkuneter, from the bottom, 
upwards } toey will soon become blanched ai^d tender. To secure 
from hard frosts, earth up, in a dry day, against the bands, and oth- 
erwise secure the plants in winter. It is used In stews, soups, and 
salads. 

94. CAULIFLOWER. Brassica deraeea botrftes. 

A species of cabbage, of a most superior kind, the head or flow- 
ers only being used. Sow in September, and preserve the young 
plants during winter, for an early crop. For a late crop, sow in 
April. Transplant into very rich, and rather moist loam, thred feet 
asunder every way. Tie up the tops gently, but close over the 
head to blanch them. Boiled in a linen cloth, and eaten with melt- 
ed butter, this vegetable is superior. 

35. DANDELION. Leanlodon taraxacum. 

A well known and extremely wholesome vegetable for earlj 
greens and salads, of a slightly bitter, but agreeable taste. It is 
reputed to possess valuable medicinal properties. Sow in April or 
May, in a rich- soil, or it may be propagated by division of roots, 
and improved by blanching. 

S. S. 36, E,GG PLANT. Solanum melongena. 

1. Purple (useful.) 2. White (ornamental.) 

An annual plant which rises two feet or more in height ; the fruit 
which is produced in abundance, is very beautiful, in form that of 
an egg, in size that of an ostrich. Sliced and properly fried with 
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ham, it it a delieiooa Testable. Sow the teeda in a hot-bed in 
March, and transplant to the distance of two feet asonder in the 
open air, in May. A good portion of heat and of moisture are 
necessarji otherwise the seeds do not readily germinate. 

37. HIBISCUS. Hibiscus esmUmtms. (Chmbo.) 

A tender annual variety of Hibiscus, a native of the West Indies, 
and now cultivated in the South 'of France. It rises fonr or five 
feet, and produces capsules which are used while gf^n in soaps or 
eaten with butter.. 

38. INDIAN CORN. Ztamays. 

I. JVsto Early Dwarf. 2. Aoeef, or Smgar. 

These are the two principal kinds used at table. The New Early 
Dwarf is very early and good for boiling. The Sweet is a kind 
well known ; it shrivels in drving, and is superior to all others for 
boiling. To preserve this kino for boiling in winter, it is first boiled 
in the husk, at the time while the kernel is yet tender, and after 
beln^ husked it is hung up by the husks in the sun, till thoionghly 
dry, it is shelled and hud by for use. When wanted, the com is 
steeped in water over night, and to this same water beans are after- 
wards added, and the whole are boiled together. A delicious article ; 
it is called Succatosh. Plant as soon as the ground becomes warm, 
in April or May, in rows four feet asunder, and in hills two feet 
apart in the row ; eight kernels in the hill ; cover two inches deep. 

• 39. KALIL Brassiea oleraeea sabeUiat,. 

Cesarean Kale, or Caw Cabbage. Oreen CttrUd Sestek Kale. 

The Cesarean Kale, in congenial soils and climates, is a gigantic 
plant of the cabbage tribe ; a most profital4e article for the rood of 
cows. 

40. PEAS. Pisnm satkmm. 

1. Bishop* 8 Early Dwarf. 1 foot. 

2. Russell* s JV«to Early Dwarf Prsl^ic. 1 foot. 

3. Dwarf Blue Imperud. ^ feet. 
4.. Dwarf Blue Prussian. 2} feet. 

5. Dwarf Seymetar. 

6. Knight's Dwarf Marrowfat. 2^ feet. 

7. Knight^s Tall Marrowfat. 6 feet. 

8. Woodford* sJ^ewTaU Prolific. 5 feet. 

9. Dwarf Sugar (eatable pods.) 3 feet. 
10. Tall Sugar, (eatable pods.) 4 feet. 

II. Egg Pea. 

12. Swinish Morotto. 

Sow Early Peas as soon as the gronnd will admit in March. A 
ouart of Early Dwarf Peas will sow a row of 300 feet, rows three 
teei asunder. Nos. 1 and 2 are reputed the finest^of the early kinds. 
Nos. 3 and 5 are very productive and of delicious flavor. Nos. 6 
and 7 are most superior late kinds for flavor and productiveness. 
No. 8 is of a fine green color, and bears well a long time. Nos. 9 and 
10 or the Sugar or String peas, are fine, sweet, and prodacti?e 
kinds, the pods and peas being of delicious flavor. The Egg Pea 
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and SpaaiBh Morotto are famous for their hardiness and prodnetive- 
neas. The ^tall species of peas are sustained by brush wood set in 
the rows. Some sow them in sm^ circles ; as they rise, they sup- 
port each other. 

41. PUMPKINS. CticurbU^pi^ 

1. CormeeUeui. 2. Mammaik. 

Plant the seeds in April or May, in very rich ground ; two plants 
to a square rod are sufficient. Pumpkins are valuable food for the 
table either baked or stewed ; and valuable for fodder for fattening 
cattle or swine. Great crops are raised in cornfields with Indian 
•om,*by dropping a seed in every eighth hilL The seeds produce 
a valuable ofl on ezpzesaion. The Mammoth Pumpkin has weighed 
226 pounds. 

4^. SEA KALE. Cramhe maritima. 

A hardy perennial plant ; a delicate and superior vegetable, as 
yet but too tittle known. It is said to grow wild on various parts 
of the sea shore of Britain, where it is eagerly sought after in early 
spring. The young, tender, and unezpanded leaves and stalks, in 
a blanched state, are extracted from the pebbles and sand in which 
they are found buried, and out off several inches beneath the sur- 
face, at the crown of the root. It will yet grow well in the interi- 
or, in any good, deep, dry soil, for the root goes deep. The plants 
should be placed in rows four feet asunder, and a foot or eighteen 
inches in the row. In March cover it with sand or- earth, in boxes 
or pots, to blanch it — this renders it more beautiful to the eye, 
more tender, and delicate. Or it ma^ be forced, by covering the 
pots or boxes with hot manure. Boil it thorough^ in water, or 
milk and water is better ; serve it up with melted butter Kke the 
cauUflower. Sow the seeds as soon as ripe, and they readily vege- 
tate, but if kept till sjpring they require to be crackeo. Plantations 
are readily formed of pieces of roots two inches long, placed up- 
right beneath the soil. 

43. SPINACH, OK SPINAG£. ^nadaoUraeea. 

1. Round Leaved, or Summer, 3. A'eto Wmter. 

2. Prickly Leaved, or Fall. 4. Jfew Zealand, 

A most superior vegetable for greens; an annual plant. The seeds 
of No. 1 may be sown in a nch soil, from April to July. . No. 2 
may be sown in August or September for early spring. The New 
Winter is a kind, not common, from France ; the leaves fourteen 
inches long, eight inches broad, very thick and succulent. The 
New Zealand, Tetragenia eaqmrnea, is a fine spreading plant, yield- 
ing a supply of leaves during the whole summer. Sow tnis last 
early, in a hot-bed, or warm situation, in April or. May, and trans- 
plant, giving them three fbet space. 

44. SQUASH. Girauman, 

A superior vegetable for boiling, baking -or stewing ; a native of 
the warm latitucws. 
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1. Early Orange. 6. Lang Ytttaw Crook Jfadk. 

2. Early Ldmg WarUd. 7. Commodore Porter'o Folj**- 

3. Eariy SeaUop. raioo, 

4. Jieort^, 8. JnthiMMal Marrow, 
6. Canada Crook ^eek. 

The Early Oraoffe is a new atimmer yarietyi very early and of 
■uperior quality. The Canada Crook Neck is withent ifonbt far 
fluperior to any and all othen, for the late or main crop. It ia fine 
grained, mealy, and of a sweet, excellent flavor. Bt being kept in 
a dry and suitable temperature, they may be preserved till tl^ follow- 
ing summer. Sow in April or May, as soon as the frosts are over, 
and the earth becomes warm. The Early or Summer vaiietie'b, in 
hills six feet asunder ; the winter varieties in hills eight feet asunder, 
and four plants may remain id a hill. 

AvTUMHAL Marrow Squash. Cuawhita mtiopepo. 

Introduced to notice by John M. Ives, Esq. of Salem. A fine 
new variety, of an ovate n>rm, pointed ; the skin extremely thin, of 
a cream color; the flesh orange; the grain delicate, flavor excel- 
lent ; seeds larg^, pure white. Average weight, eight pounds. It 
keeps well in winter. 

45. SWISS CHARD. (Soo^Beeto, No. 2, Poirees.) 

The finest kind of beet for greens is the 9wUs Chard, The stalks 
of this are of large sise, white, tender, and excellent ; they boil 
like asparagus. R is sometimes called " Sir John Smdair' sheet," 
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HERBd, d&c. 

46. BASIL. Ocymum hasilieum. 

An annual plant from the East Indies, sometimes used in salads 
in France, but principally and eitensively used in that country in 
high seasoned dishes and soups. The leaves are aromatic and have 
the strong flavor of doves. Sow early, in a hot-bed or w^rm expo- 
sition — transplant intp rows a foot asunder, and a few inches apart 
in the row. 

CARAWAY. (See Vegetable RooU, No. 6.; 

47. CELERY, ^piwn graveolens dulce, 

3. Large White Solid. 4. haUan, 

2. Rose Colored Solid. 5. JVe«0 SiU>er Giant. 

3. Large White Hollow. 6. Coleriac^or'Tarfup rooted. 
The sUdks of the leaves, when blanched, are used as salads, from 

autumn to spring ; they are also boiled to flavor soups, and some- 
times to be used at dinner. CeUriac is cultivated for its root alone ; 
it is excellent sliced in -soups, for its peculiar flavor ; or, boiled till 
tender it is eaten with oil and vinegar ; or it is stewed to flavor rich 
sauces. This last kind is sown in April, in a hot-bed or warm ex- 
position, and transplanted to fifteen inches asunder every way, in 
moist, rich grouna, but the plants are never earthed up. The 
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former kinds, are sown in April jot M&y» in ,fine rich earthy and 
.shaded or covered with a board tili the seeds ven^etate. Transplant 
to trenches a foot wide, a foot deep, the plants a foot asunder ; 
preserve every leaf, but destroy offsets. Earth up in dry weather, 
to blanch the leaf stalks. 

48. CHERVIL. Ciosmacerefolium. 

1. CpmmoH, 2. Curled leaved* 

An annual plant ; the leaves have a warm and aromatic flavor, 
and' are esteemed for salads ; also in high seasoned dishes and 
soups. Sow in rows a foot asunder,, every three weeks, from April 
to September. 

49. CHIVES OR ClVES. Mium sck€Bnoprasum. 

A beautiful perennial ; a species of small onion.. The tops are 
used in early spring for salads, and the tojps and roofs as early 
onions. It is cultivated by divisions - of the roots, set six inches 
asunder. 

60. CORIANDER. Conandmm satirmm. 

A hardy annual plant ; the leaves are fragrant, the seeds aromat- 
ic, of a pleasant spicy flavor. They are used as spipes and in con- 
fectionery. Sown in April. 

51. CRESS. Lepidduin satirmM' 

1. Peppergrass, or curled, 3. Water, 

2. Broad leaved Garden. 

A hardy annual plant, of a spioy taste ;^ used as a garnish, and in 
salads. It may be hiebly improved by cultivation. Sow as for 
lettuce, and at intervals from April to September.^ 

5S. CUCUMBER. CucumUsaiim. 

1. Early Frame* 6. Long Green 2WAsy> 

2. Early Short Prickly. 6. Ldmg WkUe Turkey, 
^.\ Early Green Cluster. 7, Long Green PritMy. 
4 Long White Spined* 8. Crirkin, or West India, 

A tender vine, an annual plant. The fruit is used raw, in its 
green state, sliced in vinegar When young they are extensively 
used in pickling Sow as soon [as the ground ^ becomes warm in 
spring ; cover a half an inch deep ; plant in hills six feet asunder 
every way — a dozen seeds in a hill, but leave finally but three. 
The ground must be rich and manured well in the hilL For very 
early use, sow in small pots, in a hot-bed ; turn them into tbq^ open 
ground' in May, protecting from 'the sun and late frosts. For 
pickling, plant from lOth of June to 10th of Julv, after a. crop of 
eariy peas, or a crop of hay. No. 3 is a short ana productive kind 
for open ground. The Green and White Turkey are fine, either in 
the op^n ground or for early forcing. 

53. ENDIVE, OR SUCCORY. Cicorium endivia crispa scaroie, 

■ 1. WhiU CurUd, 2, Large Green Curled. 

3. Broad leaved Battman, 

A hardy annual from the B^ast Indies ; esteemed for salads. Sow 
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«• for lettaee, at interrali from April to July, in a very rich mil. 
When fully grown, tie orer the outer leaws to blanch the heads 
for use. 

54. FEIH7EL. Jnethum, I%noehio. 

This yariety is perennial, a natiye of Italy. It is |>ropagated bj 
seeds sown in April, or by divisions of roots. In a boiled state it is 
serred np with nifa. 

55. FLORIDA COFFEE. Mr Papont. 

Such is the name described in the Florida Herald of an annual 
plant growing wild in Cuba< and now growing wild in some parts 
of Mississippi and about St Augustine. The grains, which axe 
produced nfty or sixty in a po<^ are of the size of wheat, of an 
oliye color ; their flavor svperior to the ^reen coffee of Cuba, be- 
coming by age in three months equal to the best of coflfee. A plant 
of the easiest culture in any poor soil. An acre will- produce from 
1500 to 2000 pounds. This valuable plant is a native, and grows 
abundantly in Attakapas in Louisiana. Can this be Okra ? 

56 GARLIC. Mutm sativum. 

A hardy perennial, a species of onion ; a native of the South of 
France. It is propagated by a subdivision of the bulbs. These 
are set in rows a foot asunder and ^re inches in the row. Early in 
autumn take np the roots and dry them. 

57. HORSE RADISH. CochUaria armaradai 

A hardy perennial plant. The long and branching roots have a 
very strong md pungent taste ; and scraped in vinegar, they are 
highly esteemed as siQada in winter and spring. It is raised from 
the crowns^ each with an inch or two of root. These are planted 
in a ver^ nch, deep, and humid soil ; in rows a foot asunder, the 
plants nine inches apart in the row. Or it may be raised from 
small pieces of the roots, placed upright and buried an inch beneath 
the surface. 

58. ITALIAN CORN SALAD. ValerianeUa eriocarpa. 

A new variety, superior to the common kind, and earlier. An 
annual plant, which is used tbrou^^h winter and early in spring as 
a salad ; it is also valuable early m spring when boiled as greens. 
Sow in August or September, cover lightly, and thin, the plants to 
three inches. 

59. LETTUCE. Lactuea sativa. 

1. Emrly Curled SUesU, 7. Brown Dutch, 

2. Tenms Ball, 8. Magnum bonum Cos, 

3. Royal Cape, 9. les Cos. 

4. Large Drum Head, 10. WhiU CoSjOzLeaf, 

5. Savoy Cabbage, OT Green Head. 11. Green Cos. 

6. Large Imperial. 

A har^ annual plant, one of the finest of salads known. The 
milky juice of the plant produces drowsiness, like opium. No. 1 is 
fine and early. No. 2 is fine and early, with small heads ', both 
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thei^ and the Royal Cape are the kinds best known and most highly 
esteemed in the Boston market. The Cabbage or Head lettuce 
g^ws spreading, with round heads. The Cos lettuce ffrows up- 
right and oblong, and is sweetest. Sow in February and March in 
hot-beds, for early use, and transplant in April ', and at intervals of 
three weeks from April to September, in rows a foot asunder ; the 
large headed kinds may remain a, loot apart in the row., 

60. MARJORAM. Origanum. 

1. Stceet Marjoram (ma^dna.^ 2. Pot Marjoram (onitea.) 
The Sweet maijorum is biennial, a tender plant, a native of ror- 
tugal; highly esteemed for its savory taste, in highly seasoned 
cookery. Sown in April \n a hot-bed, or in a warm situation and 
transplanted. The Pot marjoram is a hardy perennial, a native of 
Sicily ; its uses are the same as the preceding. It propagates by 
division of roots in spring. ■ "- 

61. MARTTNEA. Mdrtyma probosctdea. 

An annual plant with conspicuous showy flowers. The green 
pods are fine for pickling. Sow in May; the plants may remain 
two feet asunder. 

62. MARIGOLD. Cdlendtda officinalis. 

The Common marigold is a beautiful annual, hardy plant, some- 
times used in soups. Sow from April to May. The tops maybe 
preserved by drying. 

63. MUSTARD. Sinapis alba. 

An annual ; the young plants of White Mustard are fine for sal- 
ads. The seed of the Black Mustard^ ground, is a strong and most 
pungent seasoning for meat. A tea-cup of water and powdered 
mustard is an instantaneous and powerful emetic to dislodge poison 
from the stomach. Sow in April — a hardy plant of the easiest 
culture, and of the tallest kind. 

64. NASTURTIUM, or INDIAN CRESS. Trop<Bolumvuijus, 

An annual plant, a native of Peru. Its flowers of a beautiful 
orange color, serve as a garnish fbr dishes j the leaves are excellent 
in salads, and the green pods make a pickle esteemed by many su- 
perior to capers. Sow the seeds in April or May, an inch deep, on 
the borders of fences or palings, as they are low climbers ; or sticks 
of brush may serve as their support. 

65. OKRA. Hibiscus esculentus. 

An ornamental plant, extensively cultivated in the tropical coun- 
tries of America; an ingredient m soups.. The seeds when ripe 
and roasted form by infusion a drink difficult to distinguish from 
cofiee. Sow early in May, cover an inch deep. Cultivate like p^as* 

66. PARSLEY, ^pium petroseUnum. 

1 . Curled or Double. 3. Hamburg or Large Rooted. 

2. pwaff Curled. 

A kardy biennial plant, a native of Sardinia. A well known and 
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■ftTory iMfb in atews, •oop*y u>d the mvy of rOMCed 
meat. Sow in row* a foot asaDder. trom April to July. Soak the 
■eeds in a ttarm piaee for twe.lve noun to make them vegetate, 
water till the plants appear, as often as the ground becomes dry. 

67. P£PP£R. CdpsieumMmmim. 

1. Long or Cayenne, 3. Cherry ot West India, 

2. Sqwuk, 4. Sweet Spanish, 

A tender annual plant, rising two feet or more in height ; the 
fruit round or oblong. The whole fruit and seeds, all but the Sweet 
Spanish, have a most pungent and fiery taste. No, 1, when dried 
and ground, forms the Cayenne- pepper of comoneioe. No. 2 frows 
large, has A thick shell or pulp, and when fully grown and still 
green, it is thebest of all for pickling. No. 3-i8 a very small variety, 
nom die West Indies. It is used for pepper sauce, a seasoning for 
meat. A auart bottle of peppers will last a family for years, keep- 
ing it fillea with fresh supplies of vinegar. No. 4 has a delicate 
taste, and is used as a salad. Sow in March in a hot-bed, in April 
or May in the open air ; transplant at the end of spring into a rich 
•oil, the plants two feet asunder every way. 

68. RADJSH. Raphanus sativus. 

1. Early Frame. ,6. Scarlet TStmip'rooted, 

8. Early Skart-top SearUt, 7. VwUt-eolored Tatnip-rooUd, 

3. Early Long SaUmm. 8. JVhitt Tumip^rooiod, 

4. Purple Short-top, 9. Black EfUl, or Sjpatdsk. 

5. LoTig While Summer, or Jia^les. 

An annual plant ; the root is long, of a pleasant and pungent 
flavor ', it is used in salads. Sow every fortnight, from AprU to 
September, in a sandy, well manured, and finely pulverized soil. 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are best for early sowing. 

69. RAMPION. CampamUa rapuneidus, 

A hardy biennial plant, a native of Europe. It rises to the height 
of two feet, with handsome blue flowers. The root is long, white, 
and in the shape of a spindle ; like the radish it is eaten raw, hav- 
ing a nut-like pleasant flavor. In winter the root and leaves are 
cut into salads. Sow the seeds in May, a quarter of an inch deep, 
in a warm situation , and water occasionally. Finally thin the plants 
to four inches asunder. 

70. RAP£. Brassieanapus, 

A hardy biennial plant, valuable for greens early and late in 
spring. R is used, mixed with mustiurd and cress or peppergrass, as 
salad. Sow from April to Juno. 

71. RHUBARB. Rkeum undulatum. 

1. Dudy's Ooliah. S, WUmot^s Early Red, 

2, Elford (var. unduUUa.) 

A hardv perennial plant, a native of Asia. The leaves are very 
broaid and two feet long. Theii petioles or stalks are large, and 
these only are used. They are agreeably acid and vinous, very 
wholesome, and -much admired, whether stewed alone with sugar, 
for tarts and puddings or pies, or combined with other fruits. Its 
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use with us is fast increasing, and although its introduction to the 
£<ondon market did not take place, it is said, till 1815, yet liow, we 
are told, a thousand cartloads are there annuidly sold. Sow the 
seeds in September, an inch deep, in a rich, dry, deep, sandy loam, 
and they yegetate with certainty. In spring their yeffet|itton is less 
sure. Water frequently, but yery moderately, and snade firom ^e 
scorching sun till their roots are strong. But the particular and 
finest named yarieties are only raised by diyiding the roots. Plant 
the roots in a rich, yery deep soil, in rows four feet asimder, and 
three feet distance in the row. Youn^ seedling plants only need 
to be protected the first winter by soil. Rhubaro may be forced 
yery early, by being covered with boxes or barrels, surrounded ,by 
horse manure at the top and sides. The rhubarb is highly deserying 
of cultiyation by eyery family. 

72. SAGE. StUma^^fiemalU. 

A perennial sayory plant, eztensiyely used as a seasoning for 
yarious meats. It is cultivated by division of the roots, or from the 
seeds sown in April or Mky. Before the plant blossoms, the tops 
ar^ olippe4 and dried for use. 

73. SAVORY. Saitir^a. 

The Sunvnier savory is an annual plant, frcrni Italy. Its leaves 
have a warm and aromatic taste, ana are used in seasoning meats, 
dx. .Sow in April or May, and shade the ground till the plants 
have taken root. Wwttr Satxnry is a perenmal, and is raised from 
seeds or from slips of roots. 

74. SESAMUM ORIENTALE, on BENNE. 

An annual herbaceous plant, rising to the height of two feet ; the 
Stalk four cornered ; the leaves oval, oblong, opposite ; the flowers 
in spikes, like the foxglove ; the seed yery small, like mustard ; 
they are used like rice for food. Cultivated throughout Asia and 
Africa, and the West Indies, also in the Carolinas, for food, but 
more especially for the oil which is obtained from the seeds on ex- 
pression. Nine pounds of seed,. it is stated, yield two <iuarts of oil, 
perfectly sweet, and never becoming rancid. This o\Y is pleasant 
and equal to olive oil for food. It is also used, niixed in the beauti- 
ful varnish of China and Japan. A plant of the easiest culture. 

75. THTME.' T%ffim8 wdgant. 

A low growing savory plant. The tops, either green or dried, are 
lK>iled in soups and used as a seasoning tor various meats and sauces. 
Sow the seeds in April, cover a quarter of an inch. There are two 
kinds, the Comimm and the Lemon thyme, 

76. TOMATO. Solmiiitm lyeoperBieum. 

An annual ; a trailing plant, a native of South America, and now 
most extensively used m Italy, where it is called Porni d'^more, or 
Love AppU, The firuit which is produced in gveat abundance, is 
nine or ten inches in circumference, round, flattened ; it resembles 
the capsicum or pepper. It is used in soups, and stewed it forms a 
fine sauce of a pleasant acid flavor. The fruit when ripe and red, 
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ia cut in halvec and e^tteezed sufficient to extract the water and 
■eeds, and being put m a pan with a |>epper or capsicum, and a 
small portion or beef gra.vy or butter, it is stewed over a slow fire 
for an hour ; is afterwards rubbed through a sieve into a clean stew 
pan and simmered a few minutes, salt and p^per having been add- 
ed. A superior and wholesome vegetable. The Tomato is reputed 
to be possessed of highly valuable medicinal virtues, and forms a 
most wholesome article of food. With su|^ they form a very 
valuable preserve. It may be sown in April, in a not-bed ; or in 
Mav in a warm situation, and .transplanted as soon as the season 
will admit. A middling soil produces more fhiit and lenl vines 
than a very rich soil. 



ORNAMENTAL FORfiST TREES AND SHRUBS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND HONEYSUCKLES. 

I will here briefly enumerate or describe a few of the most oma 
mental hardy trees, shrubs, &c. Those sorts particularly, which 
may be easily obtained, and at moderate prices. A just proportion 
of which are at this day considered in<Uspensable appendages in 
every handsome garden. 

The finest efiect is produced where an extensive range of trees 
is formed in continuous clusters of each particular species ; thus 
masses of Pine may be succeeded, but not too abruptly, by clusters 
of Larches and these being succeeded by Elms, Lindens or other 
trees. Outside every tree is allowed space, that thus they may 
preserFe their lower limbs and fine forms entire. 

In the disposition of trees and shrubs for avenues and the borders 
<^ walks, it &s recommended to set them on either, or on both sides, 
in four ranks or ranges, according to their heights. 

The first range, or that nearest to the avenue or walk, to consist 
of roses and shrubs of the lowest growth.. 

The -second range to consist of shrubs, &c., which never attain 
to a greater height than from six to ten feet. 

The third range, to consist of those trees which never attain to 
a very great height. 

The fourth range, or outer rank, to consist of those trees only 
which attains to the greatest elevation. 

A very broad and extended avenue, thus lined on both sides, with 
the ranks or ranges at proportionate distances asunder, and rising in 
regular gradation from the centre, as they will when fully grown, 
will present to the view of the beholder a spectacle the most 
striking and |)6autiful. 

Those marked thus * are evergreens. 

'^ ^' " t will admit of freouent repetition. 

" " " tt being very handsome, will admit of very ^ 

frequent repetition. 
'* *' " S. S. require protection in winter, in north* 

em climates. 
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€LA8S I, TREES O^ TfiE TALLEST OROWTti, FOR THE 

FOURTH OR OUTER RANGE. 

Xt Abels or Silver Leaf. Poptdus cUbd, 

A tree of rapid growth, rising to a great height ; the leavea are 
^ cordate, pointed, of a very dark |^een above, perfectly white and 
woolly or downy beneath. The petioles are illend^r, and^ like the 
aspen are set in motion by every breath of wind ; and the lively 
contrast of the upper and under surface gives the tree a striking 
appearance. It is raised from suckers. 

\X AiLANTHUB OR Tres OF Ueaven. Mondkui glandulosa, 

A tree from Japan or . China, which there rises to an enormous 
height; with a slender and very straight trunk; the leaves are 
pinnate, and from three to four ^t in length : the leaflets veiy 
numerous and beautiful. An elegant tree of extremely rapid 
growth. It answers well in the latitude of Boston. It is sometim ~ 
called TaUou or TilUm, It is raised from seeds and from suckers* 

Ash. Fraxmus exedsmr* 

A fine stately tree, which rises to a height of sixty fee%, with 
pinnate leaves. The timber is very strong, and compact Raised 
from seeds. 

Mavita Ash. F, ratundifolia. This tree is from Calabria, it 
grows tall and stately, with pi]^late leaves. Manna is procured 
from this variety. That which naturallj^ exudes is called t€ar 
manna ; but that which is obtained by incision, is called eanuUUed 
or JIoAy manna. 

X Beech. Faguasyhtstris^ 

The F. ferruginea or AmeriCav Beech is a tree of a tall and 
majestic lorm; the leaves oval, acuminate, serrate, shining; the 
fruit small, triangular; the kernel sweet; it affords an oil. The 
timber is fine. It is raised from seeds. 

X Button Wood. Platanus occidenkdis* 

A tree which sometimes attains an enormous siEe. Its growth is 
very upright ; its leaves very large, alternate, of a beautiful shining 
green ana deeplv lobed ;' the flowers are a ^lobular^ball, an inch in 
diameter. The bark is smooth, separating m fNsales ; a noble tree. 
It is raised from seeds. 

8. 8. X Camfhur. Laurus eamphora, 

A native of Japan ; a tree rising one hundred and 6hy ftet in 
height, which M. Michaux is persuaded will do well, in Georgia. 
It may succeed in Florida. The leaves are oval, pointed; the 
flowers of a white color ; the fhut deen purple. Tne wood of the 
tree and especially the root choppea small yields camphor by 
distillation in water. 

I^CATALFASa Btgnoma eaUdpa, 

A native of America : a large tree with a round head ; the leaves 
are very large and cordate ; of a bright green. The flowers are in 
very large clusters of a white color touched with purple ; thsy 
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appear in July* Mid axe rexy ihowy and beantifnl. Lonf eylm- 
dncal poda, a foot or more in leneth, inclose the seeds. Tne Dark 
is tonic, stimulant and powerfUlfy antiseptic. It is raised fhun 
seeds. The timber is rerj durable, 

ViR0i5iA Chxrrt. See page 223. 

^tHoasB Chesnut. Xsculus h/ppocastanian, 

A noble and extremely hardy tree, evidently from Northern Asia. 
It rises from fifty to sixty feet in ele^rant and compact proportion. 
The leaves are large, palmated, in five leaflets on a common petiole, 
of a dark green, and the tree fbrms an imperrious slmae ; the 
blossoms appear in May or June, they are in large clusters, «f a 
white color mottled with red, and or a superb appearance. The 
fruit is large^ inclosed in a piiekly hull. They ave devowed by 
cattle ; they produce fine starch. It is raiaediroiD jeeds. 

tCrPRKss. 

We enumerate two varieties, 1st, Deciduota Cypress; (Cuprtssus 
disUeia,^ a native of the Sotuhern states where it grows to an enor 
, mous size, very erect and stately and bears the cumate in the lati- 
tude of Boston. The foliage is light green and very delicate. 
dd, *t WhUt Cedar J (Cupressus tky&iaes) a twe whiok naes with a 
very straight trunk mm seventv to eigh^ leet, the leaves are 
flattened and branching ; a beatifol evergreen tree. 

X EI.M, Vlmus. Scotch Elm^ Wy^ ISm^ Ulmus monfmuu 

"Hie leaves are large, oval, acuminate, pointed, serrated. The 
tree grows erect, ana sometimes attains an enormous size. The 
bark assumes a black cast. The timber is verv valuable. ,dmer- 
lean Elm, (U. amerieana.) The growth of this variety is very 
irregular — it attains a lar^ size and height, and the branches 
droop like the willow. It rises sometimes to a hundred feet. Red 
Elm. SUppery £Im. (Ulmus ruhra). Another handsome variety. 
The bark of the red elm is medicinal ; it is highly nutritious, 
and is capable of sustaining human life. Cork bark elm, ((7. 
suberosa) All these varieties are fine for avenues and lawns. 

}LiHE or Linden. 7\lia> 

The European Linden rises in an elegant and pvrymidal form ; 
the American or bass wood has a round head. The leaves are large, 
alternate, round, obtusely pointed, cordate, serrated. The blossoms 
though not sbpwy, have a sweet odor. Both varieties are of rapid 

Kowth, and form fine shades for streets and lawns. The wood is 
jht, soft, and not liable to split. Raised from seeds and layers. 

I* Hemlock. JHnus canadensis. Weeping Sjpruce. 

An elegant tree, and neglected lor no other reason than because 
It is so common. The foliage is very deUcate. The tree rises from 
seventy to eighty feet. The^iark.is used in tanning leather. 
Raised firom s^ds. . 

X Larch. Pinus UniXf Larix europea. 

Sometimes called Scotch Larch. This is a noble tree of a j^yramidal 
fi>rinand larger and more valuable than the American variety. ^ Its 
licaiiohes are disposed in stages, and now in a horizontal direction ; 
it is of extremely rapid sprowih, will flourish in almost any soil ; and 
resists the severest cold ; a beautiful tree while in leaf; its timber 
^s valuable and of great durabili^. 
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X Ameiucan Larcb, or Haematac. Pinus microcarpeu 

This tree is of rapid growth, it attains to the height of eighty or 
one hundred feet. The tree is beautiful while ia blossom and in 
leaf, and has a dweet odor. The timber is heavy, very^ itrong and 
exceeding durable. 

Locust. Robina pstudo acacia, 

A tall, beautiful tree, of very rapid growth, with pinnate IcftVes) 
the flowers are produced in racemes ; their are white, and have a 
sweet fragrant odor. This tree^ so Yaluabie for its timber, is liable 
to the destructive attacks of a worm and throwing, up innumerable 
suckers from its roots. 

t HoNET Locust or Tree THOitiiED Acacia^ GkdUaekia tri^ 
cKonihos* 
A tree of rapid mwth, which attains a stdtely size. The foliage 
is beautiful ; the leaves are pinnate ; they close at night; the seed 
pods are a foot or more in length. The tree is armed with triple or 
branching thorns, sometimes a foot long^ of formidable appearance. 
A hedge properly trained, would soon be impassable to mfln or 
beast. The stems should be allowed to rise six feet in height, when 
they must be checked in their advancement to force out lateral 
shoots. 

II Magnolia, Blub Flowerino. M, acuminata. 

This tree is very hardy. It rises ereet and in beautiful ibrm to 
a great height in a congenial climate. The leaves are handsome, 
the flowers are of a blue color. ., 

f Scarlet Maple, ^cer rubtum, 

A large tree of a very handsome form , the leaves are cordate, 
lobed, dentnte, downy beneath. The blossoms appear earty in 
April; thev are of a rich crimson hue. The leave* in satamti 
change to beautiful €leep crimson* 

Sugar Maple. Acer saccharinum, 

A tree of medium height; the leaves are large, three or five 
lobed ; from its sap sugar is produced ; a tree or utility and orna- 
ment. 

♦|t White Pine. Pint** sirohuf or Weymouth Pine, 

A beautiful evergreen tree, which has been termed the Palm tree 
of the north. It rises with a straight trunk to an enormous height. 
Mention is made in Cox's travels, of a tree at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river fortysix feet in circumference, one hundred and fifty 
feet to the lowest branches and three hundred feet high, there 
called by the traders Roi des Pins, The leaves are ¥ery delieate 
and beautiful. The timber extremely valuable. 

* Pinus Lambertiana. 

A splendid genus of the Pine, discovered by Douglas in the North 
of California. One specimen seen> measured two hundred and fifteen 
feet in height and fiflyseven in circumference. The eones measure 
sixteen inches in length. 

Pinus Dougtasi — Pinus grdtutis and Pinus meniMlk are deserU>- 
ed as immense and beautiful tfees found grewing on the North- 
west coast of America. 
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*tl SiLVKft Fn. JFir BdUam^ JMm of GiUad. Pinus ^a^ 



A natiye of the northern parts of America. . An evergreen tree 
of a tall and elegant appearance : the leaves are of daik green above 
and of a tilvery hue oeneath ; a tree mnch admired for the beanty 
of its form and foliage. 

^Sfrvcb. Pimts. 

The Black Spruee, P. mgra, and the Red Sh^rmee, P. nAra, JfoT" 
fday S^ntee, P. Mes, are all ornamental varieties and deserving a 
plaoe m every laige garden. The branches of most of those vane- 
ties incline to grow horizontally. 

UStcamori. Acer p$eudoolakmu9* 

The tree grows tall and or elegant form ; the leaves are very 
large, broad, of a dark green hue. A tree of ornament. 3d, wtriped 
ledwed Sycamore, A. fil, var, A variety with beautifiil striped 
leaves. 

}{Tur.iF Trkb. lAnodmdrcn tvHpiftnu 

A very majestic tree which rises with a straight tmnk to the 
height of eignty or an hundred feet. The leaves are large, of a 
nngular form of a bright green. The flowers- appear in June 
and much resemble the Tufip, of a greenish yellow, touched with 
red. 

}|WEEPiiro Willow* SaUx hcAyhmiea. Parasol. 

A well known tree, rising to the height of forty or ^fiy ieet; 
its branches drooping ; one of the most elegant of all shade trees. 
Its outline when standing insulated is pleasing and very striking. 
The Mipdeon Weeping WUUnc is the same, but is raised from the 
branches brought by Gapt. Jacob Smith of Rhode Island from the 
tomb of Napoleon at St Helena. Sd, Ooldm WiUow^ 5. riUUina^ a 
variety oi a gold color which attains a stately siie. 



CLASS n. — TREES OF SECONDARY BEIGHT, FOR TffE 

THIRD RANGE. 

X Acacia, Purflk Floweriko. RMma vi^eosa. 

A tree which never growa tall, the young wood is glutinous and 
the flowers are of a purple color and in large racemes. 

} Large Doitble FLOWERiNe AxHOifD*. See page 196. 

Affle* 

I Chinese Double Flowering. See page 76w. 

t Red, Siberian Crab. See 75.. 

I Yellow Siberian Crab. See page 75» 

X Curled Leaved Ash. JF*. atromrena^ 

A ver^ curious and striking variety, a most sinsular tree. The 
growth IS very upright; the young wood very wick and blunt; 
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the leayes curled ; of the darkest green shade. 6. Crolden Jish (JF*. 
awrea.) The bark of this sin^lar rarietj is of a gold color. 

Chinese Abh. Fraxinu& ^nemis. 

An ornamental • and singular variety ; the leaves are small and 
very narrow, of a dark green shade. 

JWeepino Ash. F.pendvliu 
A yarie^ with pendant branches ; and very ornamental. 

{{PuRFLE Beech. F. furpurea. 

A tree remarkable for its Heaves, which are of a dark crimson or 
purple hue, which appear to most advantage in June or July. In 
autumn they fade to purplish green. 

J^MouKTAiif Ash. Sorbtts aucuparia or Roan tree. 

A tree rising in an elegant and pyramidal form to the height of 
thirty feet. Tne tree itself is an ornament and its flowers which 
are in larse clusters. In autumn the tree is covered with large 
clusters of red berries, and its appearance at this time is very strik- 
ing and beaatifol. 

S. S.t|CABBAGE Tree. Chanueraps pahnetto. 

A superb tree, growing on the shores of the ocean from Cape 
Hatteras to the Gulf of Mexico. It rises with a straight trunk to 
the height of forty or fifty feet, but never branches. Its regular 
summit is crowned with tufts ofpalmated leaves of a shining green ; 
their footstalks 20 inches long ; the undeveloped leaf is folded like 
a fan, and opens five feet in diameter. The fruit is a small berry 
and in clusters. The wood is spongy, and has therefore been used 
in the construction of forts. It resists the sea-worm. 

S.S4t*CARicA Pafata. 

A beautiful evergreen, which Mr fiartram pronounces the most 
graceful and elesant production known. It grows only in the 
southern parts of the Union. It rises 15 or 20 feet, but never or 
but seldom branches. Its trunk is straight, smooth, of a bright ash 
color, and polished like leaf-silver. Its top is spherical and formed 
of very large lobe-sinuate leaves, supported on very long footstalks. 
The fruit, like figs, comes out singly and in the axils of the leaves, ^ 
and in conttaual succession. The tree is in continual flower. 

*Red Cedar. Juniperua Vh-gimaca, 

. Or BUuk Cypress. A dark eyergreen tree, of conical form. The 
wood is extremely durable and has a fine odor. Hedges formed of 
this material, by clipping become remarkably compact. 

{Double Flowering Cherrt. See page 323. 

{{Chionanthus. C VirginitiCiL 

Snow Drop or Fringe Trre. 

A low growing tree with numerous branches ; the leaves are large, 
oblong, entire, nearly opposite ; the flowers are in long bunches, of 
pure white resembling flakes of snow, or cut in narrow segments 
like fringe ; the berries are black *, they contain an oblong hard seed. 
An elegant tree. 

S. S. ttFEANKLiNiA. Crordofiia pubescefu. 
A tree growing from six feet to thirty feet in a congenial climate. 
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Univenally admired for its Uxae vid.beaAtiful wliite flowers, with 
a yellow centre and of eztraotmnarj fragrance. 

Hkrculsb' Club. Angdicairte. Araiiamnosa. 

A tree of low growth, of a singular aspect, toe limbs are covered 
with stiff thorns. The flowers are in large bunches, and last a long 
time. 

JvDAB Tbsk. Cerieu tUiquarirunu 

A low tree, which produces its flowers very early, before the ap- 
pearance of the leaf; it is at that time an ornamental variety. 

Kei^uckt CoFrxs tuu or Bohdoc. Gymnodadus cana^ 
denns. 

A singular tree in its appearance ; the young wood is remarkably 
stout and thick ; the hemes are said to be used as coffee. 

t^LABuuvuM. CytiMUB labiarnumjor Ctolden C^itu 

An elegant small tree, producing a profusion of long bunches of 
yellow flowers. There are two varieties, the common and the Al- 
pine or ScoTcp ; the latter is the most beautiful and is believed to 
be the hardiest. 

Of this splendid tree there are many varieties. 

1st. Chinese PtarpU F/stoma^. (Mttgnolia obawtia), with flow* 
era of a itmt violet purple ontnde, and mite within. 

t|2d. 7%s Chanddier'MagrnoUaf or Ytilan. (MagnoUae&nspiema.) 
Another Chinese variety with large elegant white flowers, shaped 
like a Chandelier. 

U3d. The Magnolia eordataf or Yellow Twice Flowering. The 
flowers of this variety are yellow ; it does not grow large. 

f t4th. Magnolia gtauea ; for description see third section. 

f t5th. Splendid Magnolia macrophyUa, large leaved. The leaves 
of this variety are over two feet in length. The blossoms very large, 
and of a yellowish white, very beautiful with a fine odor. 

ttMagnoUa purpurea. Highly spokeii of by Mr Xjoudon. 

ttMagnolia iripetala. (Umbrella Tree,) A tree which rises to a 
very moderate height, with very large leaves, and very large 
single flowers four inches in diameter, of a white color and fragi^t 
odor. 

8. &*tt Great Flowering Magnolia. (M, mtndifiara.) A tall, 
superb evergreen tree, rising in a congenial cfimate to the height of 
sixty or eighty feet ; the leaves are obmng, of a shining green. The 
flowers are very large, of a fine fragrant odor. It does not bear a 
northern climate. 

IIMouNTAin Snow Drop. ChMna$dla» montono. 

The tree rises from ten to twelve feet in-height; the leaves are 
oblong, broad, laurel shaped, of a blackish green y the flOwers are 
in dusters, very singular and white, like flakes of snow. Last of 
May and June. 

^Chinese Paper Mulberry. Brousondia papyrtfera, 

A large tree with a round head ; the leaves are large,-rough, some 
•re<eoraate, some entire, some five lobed. The fertile and barren 
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bloBsoms are produced on different trees. The tree i» of rapid 
growth and ornamental. 

f^CHiNESE MuLBERRT. MoTus mvUicoulis.- See page 237. 

A beautiful tree of rapid and upright growth ; leaves very large 
and cordate; the upper surface is curled or convez, of adeep shin- 
ing green. • 

HOsAOE Orange. Madura avrcmtitietL Bow-wood. 

A native of the Arkansas and Missouri, where it rises in beauti- 
ful proportion to the height of siztj feet, and has been pronounced 
one of the most beautifufof our native trees. The leaves are oval 
and lanceolate, of a bright shining green ; they resemble those of 
the orange, and the branches, like those of the orange, are covered 
with long thorns. The fruit is nearly as lar^e as an ostrich's egg, 
of a golden color, and the trees when laden with fruit appear splen 
did^ but the fruit is not eatable. The wood, according to Mr Sevier, 
Member of Congress for Arkansas, is perhaps the most durable in 
the world, and for ship building esteemed preferable to live oak ; it 
is valuable for furniture, as it receives the finest polish, and yields 
a fine yeilo'w dye. It is remarkably tough, strong and elastic, and 
preferred bv the Indians ^o all other wood for bows. It deserves 
trial for heages. I know of no wood so beautiful for this purpose, 
and yet so hardy. 

•JPiNus Cembro. Bon Jard. 

A medium sized tree, of a beautiful form, wiih a straight trunk ; 
the leaves are very long like.those of the Pmus strohts ; they grow 
in fives ; the cones are roundish, the size of an egg ; they contain 
large seeds which are eatable and good. The wood of this tree ex- 
udes a powerful and pleasant odor. At the Chateau of Tarasp, in 
Switzerland, every apartment is wainscoted with the wood of the 
Pinus cemuro, and various articles of the furniture are formed of 
this wood, and although the wainscoting is now some centuries old, 
it still exudes with undiminished strength an odorous perfume. — 
BuU. Univ. (Loud. Mag.) 

Peach. ^Double Flowering Peach, Highfy orDamental when 
in bloom. 

tt iP'eeping Peach. See page 182. 

}JS. S. Pride op India. Mdia azedarach. 

A tree from India or China of very rapid growth, much used in 
the southern cities for ornamenting streets. The leaves are pin- 
nate, of a deep shining green, and beautiful ; the flowers are in 
large oblong clusters, of a bluish white or lilac, and of a fragrant 
odor. 

(Shepardia or Buffalo Berry Tree. See page 322. 

|*Sw]^Di8H Juniper. Juniperus meciea* 

A hardy tree, which does not rise to a very great height. Its ap- 
pearance is very singular when trained in a narrow pyramidal form 
by tying in the branches. 

Black Willow. Salix nigra, 

A low tree ; the young wood of this variety is of a shining deep 
violet or black, and covered with a pale blue glaucous bloom. 
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{Rtife Willow. SaUx anntdarts, 

A very curious and linffular tree ; the leaves are curled in the 
form of a ring or -hoop. Also called Hoop ffUUno. 

{IVeretiaiv Sumac. Bhus coUnus. Smoke tree. Purple Fringe 
Tree* ^AarofCs Beard, Jupiier*s Beard, 
An elegant shrab or tree, rising from six to twenty feet, with a 
round head ; the leaves are round, and have the odor or citron. The 
flowers are very striking, and have a beautiful a]^arance ; they 
appear in June, are in large tufts of a purple color. In September 
and October they change atid appear like masses of wool. One of 
the most beautiful shrubs ; its appearance is very conspicuous and 
superb. 

8. S. It Wild Oraitge. Cerasus Caroliniana, 

A beautiful evergreen tree, of ra])id growth, found growing on 
the coasts of the Uarolinas, Georgia, and Florida, rising to the 
height of from thirty to forty feet. The leaves are three inches 
long, oval, accuminate, smooth and shining above, and the tree 
affords an impenetrable shade. The flowers lure smail and numer- 
ous 'f the fruit nearly black ; the pulp, which is not eatable, incloses 
a soft stone. 



CLASS III. TREES UF LOW GROWTH, OK SHRUBS, VARIETIES 

WHICH SELDOM ATTAIN TO A GREATER HEIGHT THAN 
FROM SIX TO TEN FEET^ Fbfi THE SECOND RANGE. 

tRosE Acacia. RMnakitpida* 

A low growing shrub, which produces a succession of large clus* 
ters of pale blue or purple flowers. 

XI A LT HEA . ISbiscua swiac%As,Jl, fkno, MheaJruUx, 

A native of Asia, but oears the winters of Boston perfectly welL 
One of the most ornamental of all shrubs, rising to the height of from 
six to twenty feet. The leaves are three lobed. The chief varieties 
of the Double Althea are the DouHe Blue, DoMe FurpU, DotMe 
Red, Double IVkUe Striped or Pheasant Eyed, and Double White, &c, 
&«. This last does not flower well in] the latitude of Boston. The 
Altheas commence flowering not long afler the hardy roses are gone 
and continue blooming till late in autumn. They are indispensable 
in every good garden. 

tiAZALEA. 

This variety of honeysuckle is much admired. The pink and the 
white are the most common, and are natives of our woods ; they 
are extremely beautiful when in bloom. The varieties known in 
cultivation may exceed a hundred. 

Caltcaivthus. Cfloridus, Mspiee, or atoeet scented shrub. 

A hardy shrub, rising six or eight feet in height, the flowers are 
of a brown purple, of an agreeable odor like apices. The leaves are 
very fragrant. ^ 
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IChincse Caltcanthus. 

A variety with white flowers ; there is another Chinese variety 
with yellow flowers. 

{Weeping Cherrt. See page 2123. 

ICOLUTEA. 

Of this shrub there are the Colutea arborescens, with clusters of 
yellow flowers during summer —and seed in a thin inflated mem- 
braneous case ;' also me C. Toeocki, with dark yellow flowers'. Both 
are ornamental. 

Missouri, or Jefferson Currant. Ribea missauneffms. 

A shrub rising to the height of six feet, with, clusters of bright 
yellow flowers, of a fragrant odor in spring. 

Indian Currant. Sumphoria glameraUu 

A low shrub ; the leaves are Yery small, oval. The fruit> for 
which alone it is remarkable, is profusely clustered on the branches, 
and of k red color, but not eatable. 

DiRCA Palu»tr.is. 

Leather Wood, iso called from the uncommon flexibility of the tree 
and its branches., it rises from four to six feet in form of a tree ; 
the flowers are yeHowish white, the leaves are oval. 

Bloody Dogwood. Comus sangmnea. Red tungged Dogwood. 
The flowers are produced in clusters, but neither these nor the 
leaves are very striking. In winter the wood assumes a beautiful 
crimson color, and is in that season much admired. 

White Floweking Dogwood. - Comus alba. 

A shrub not very uncommon in our woods, producing a profusion 
of blossoms of a dall white^ resembling the single rose. 

ICnglish Flt Honetsuckle. Lonicera xylo^ieum. 

A small tree or shrub, rising to the height of seven or ten feet ; 
the leaves are dark green above, downy beneath. The flowers 
small, of a straw color, but not very conspicuous. The berries are 
bright red — the shrub is considered ornamental. The flowers ap- 
pear in June and July. 

{Tartarean Honetsuckle. Lonictra iartaru^ 

A shrub rising from four tp ten feet in height. The flowets are 
small, of a pale red color, and appear early in April. This shrub is 
much esteemed. 

ttDwARF flowering Horse Chesnut. JEsculus macrostada. 
A native of America. It rises to the height of five or six feet, 
producing large spikes of beautiful white flowers of a. fine odor &nd 
elegant appearance. 

S. S. |Hale8ia. Snow Drop 7V«e, or Silver bell. 

There are two varieties of this tree, the H, <2»ptera,ahd H. tetrap- 
tera. The former the two winged, the latter the four winged — tlte 
blossoms are pendant, and of a pure white. 

{Ha WT horn. CrcdtEgus oxyacarUhua. 
A tree of medium liie. liiere are several varieties which are 
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Tery onMmental when^ in bloom. These are the DauHe WkiU and 
the Scarlet. This pUnt is mach ilsed in Europe for hedges, but is 
not so well calculated for our hot summers. 

Jill Dioo Sb s ub. Amorvha JrulieosiL 

This produces spikes or blue flowers in great abundance of hand- 
some appearance. 

}}LiLAC. Svringa wdfforis. 

A beautiful shrub, rising froxn six to eight feet in height ; it flow- 
ers in large clusters in April and May, of a framnt odor. There 
are two varieties ; one with flowers of a bluish ttolet ; the other 
those of jwf« wkiU. ' 

||p£R9ui« Lilac. S. ptrnca. 

This shrub rises six or seven feet in beierht. The leaves are 
pointed, and of less size than the common Lilac. The flowers are 
smaller and more delicate. There are several varieties. 1st, PurpU 
Persian L. ; 3d, ffhiU Persian L. ; 3d, CutAeawed or CAtneseL., with 
curious leaves. 

I^Maonolia Glauca. Glaucous magncUa, 

A low tree or shrub with oblong glaucous > leaYes, and beautiful 
white flowers of a fragrant odor. The plant is very hardy and 
flourishes best in a mixture of bog earth and common soil. 

*|tMouiiTAiN Laurel. Broad Uantd Kaimia. KaHmia latifoliou 
A snperb evergreen shrub^ very hardy ; a native of the Northern 
States of America. It rises five or six feet ; the leaves are oblong 
and shining ', the flowers are in large convex clusters, of a rose or 
carnation hue, and appear in June or July. 

Mountain Robe, or Raspberry. Rubus odoratus* 

A low shrub, remarkable for its large green leaves, and a succes- 
sion of blue flowers like small single roses. There is a variety with 
large white flowers. 

8. S. *QPalubtto Rotal, ofiBatonet Bush. 

A very singular production. It rises several feet, with a atiflT, 
ligneous stem ; the summit is crowned with leaves in a cluster, of 
a dark green color with crenated edges ; they are very stiflT, dagger 
or sword shaped, and sharp pointed ; and they form hedges impene- 
trable to man or beast, at Savannah and St Augustine. TT^e flow- 
ers are white, tulip formed ; the^ crown the summit in a pyramid. 
The fruit like a cucumber in size and form, the skin smooth and 
shining, of a deep purple color ; the pulp soA, juicy, agreeable, aro- 
matic, and somewhkt bitter. 

S. S. I^Pomeoranate. See former page. 

|pRiM, or Privet. lAgvslrum vulgare* 

A sub-evergreen, rising eiffht or ten feet ; the leaves are lance- 
c^ate, of a very dark green like the myrtle ; the flowers are white ; 
the berries black, in large clusters. This plant forms a beautiful 
hedge. t2d. VariegatM Leaved Privet. (L. variefotuTn.) The 
leaves of this variety late in autumn are blotched wiUi a bright gold 
color. 3d. t Chinese Privet. (L. sinensis.^ A variety with leaves 
of the same dark green as the preceding, but of much larger size. 
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JjJapait Quinc£« Cydoniajapomca^ or Pyrus japonica, Japan 
Pear, See page 16^ 

tCHinKSE Q011YCE. See page 163. 

*||Rhododendron Maximum. Rose Bat. Great Rhododen' 
dron. 
An evergreen shrub, a native of America. It rises from six to 
sixteen feet in height, with numerous branches. The leaves are 
laree, oblong, and thick ; of a dark shining green, and beautiful. 
In July the flowers appear in large convex clusters, at the end of 
the shoots, of a reddish hue ; they are extremely beautiful and last 
a long time. A moist soil is the moat suitable. A very hardy va- 
riety. 

*||Rhododeivdron Pohticum, or Pontic Rose Bat. 

A beautifiil variety of foreign origin. The leaves are large, shining 
and beautiful. The flowers appear m midsummer, on the ends of 
the shoots, in large clusters, and are of a violet or purple color. ^ A 
very beautiful shrub. A moist, sandy soil suits it best This variety 
is. believed not so hardy as the former species. 

|fSi«ow-Bai.L, or Gudder Rase. Vtbumum opulus* 

An elegant < shrub, blooming very early and profusely in spring, 
in large, round, white clusters, like balls of snow. 

Japan Sophora. Sophorajaponiccu 

A tree rising with a straight trunk, to a great height, in congenial 
climates. The branches are pendant ; the flowers in clusters, of a 
dull white. It was for a long time known that this tree produced 
the Japan Imperial yellow ^^e; but the bark, leaves, and wood 
failed of producing it. But it is lately discovered to be produced 
from its fniit. 

Spirjea. 

Of the Spiraeas, there are several varieties ; they are all ornamen- 
tal. We enumerate 

1. Guelder Robe Spiraa. Spirmi opuUfoliaf or JVSns hark, A 
shrub rising six or eight feet, with large round clusters of wliite 
flowers in spring. 

Id. SiBBRiAN Sri&BA. & lonigtUa, A shrub rising five or six 
ieet high, producing beautiful spikes of white flowers in spring. 

3. Red Flowering. S, tomentosa. Produces handsome red 
spikes of flowers, and is neglected only because it is so common. 

t4. Nepal. S, htUa, Produces elegant red flowers. 

f Strawberrt Tree. Euomfmiaa, 

Of this tree or shrub there are several varieties. In autumn the 
trees are covered with a profusion of red berries, and are then 
deemed very ornamental. 

Strinoa. PkUaddpkus eonmaria. 

A very ornamental shrub, producing a profusion of white flowers 
very early in spring, of a sweet fragrance. The variegated leaved 
is a curious species. 
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tCAEOLIVA LAEGV FLOWXftlllO StRINOA. PkUaddpkuS gUHtdyUh' 

Tus, or Qarland Syringa, Very hardy ', the flowen are ingarlands, 
and continue a long time. 



CLASS IT. SHRVBS OF LOW GltOWTB. VARIETIES WHICH 

SfiLDOM RISE BUT FROM TWO TO FIVE FEET,. FOR THE 
FIRST OR INNER RANGE. 

tIDwARF Double Flowbrino Almond. Amygdtdus nana. 

A saperb ihrub, flowering early in spring, in profuse clusters of 
very double blossoms, like small roses, of a rose or pink color; one 
of the most ornamental shrubs of its season. Bee page 196. 

Yellow Dibrvilla, DierviUa luia or Arcajd&an honeyiVJckU. 

A low ffrowinpr, hardy, ornamental shrub. The wood is perfumed 
when broken ) the flowers are small, of a yellow color, and slightly 
fragrant. 

S. S. tlCABfBLLIA JaFOBICAi Of JaPAN RoSB. 

A beautiful eyergreen tree, producing flowers like roses, of vari- 
ous shades, extraordinary bc»ftuty and fragrance. . It requires efiect* 
val protection in the Northern and Bliddle States. It floweni in 
winter. 

t^CoRCHORus Japobicu^. Kerta japontco. Japan globe Jhu>er* 
An elegant shrub from Japan, rising with many flexible stalks, to 
the height of five or six feet. The flowers, which are produced in 
succession fVom spring to autumn, are yery double, and of a globu- 
lar form, and brignt yellow color. This plant is strikingly beantiful. 
It bears the winters well in the latitude b£ Boston, with a yery 
slight covering of straw or leaves, but generally without any pro- 
tection whatever. 

ttDAPHNE MbZERBOIT. 

A low shrub, rising from two to three feet in height, with small 
lanceolate leaves. In March the whole plant is decorated with 
flowers of a violet or white hue, and beautiftil appearance. An el- 
egant shrub. 

ttWerrs flowering M xzbrkoh is beautifril, but taller than the 
red. 

The 7Vs6 Ptfontos are as hardy as oaks. The flowers are of large 
■ixe and splendid in appearance. They are .frt>m China. 

St John's Wort. ^fpericunK 

Of these there are several varieties ; the H.JruUseens is a low 
•hrab which produces in summer a profusion of flowers of a yellow 
color. 
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I^ScoTCH Broom. ;^par^tiifi>eopariiim. 

A singular shrub, rising in many flexible stalks like a broom ; the 
flowers are yellow and very showy ; the ajppearanee of this shrub is 
striking. Siberian hroom, a low trailing shrub, producing a succes- 
sion or small yellow flowers. 

|}Snowberrt% Symphoria racemoaa. 

A very hardy shrub from the Rocky Mountains. The berrieS| 
which are ' of tne sice of a cranberry, are in clusters, and are very 
white and delicate, like wax, and yery ornamental. 

)|Ro8E. Roaiu 

The rose is justly called the oueen of flowerS) fbr its size and 
rarious beautiful shades and deligbtiul fragrance. The colors yary 
firom a pure white to red, to deep violet, and nearly to black. The 
yellow rose is not yery uncommon. Tiie rose i* an indispensable 
lequisite in eyery good garden. T^ lists enumerate at least one 
thousand names of nardy roses, 

S. S. ^China Roses. 

These require a little. protection during winter, itk the northern 
States. They are n^ostiy eyer-blooming, and uniyersally admired 
on this account. They should be planted in the open ground in 
June, and may be again taken up in September ; or protected with 
moss or eyergreens, and siifiered to remain out all winter. The 
most common are the China Bbtsh and Sangvinea. The Cham^ney^s 
Blush Cluster, and J{oisette ; of these last there are many yaneties, 
all blooming in superb clusters^ Others, less common, are the 
Knight^s Respl^ndanty the GrandmU or flisrmito, more splendid 
still ', but both these last are of a dark crimson hue. The Bhtsh 
Tea Scented of exquisite fhigrance, and the Vndnlaia, The Mul* 
tijlorusj Blushf anil White, and the Lady Banks* White and YeUow, 
and the GremUi are all running roses, and blossom in beautifhl 
clusters ; but they do not blossom well except in a warm exposition. 
The BeUe de Jiionza, the Yellow Tea Scenied and Yellow JWsette 
are not common but celebrated new kinds. There are many kinds 
iM>t less beautiful, perhaps, but still less known. 



CLASS ▼• — HONEYSUCKLES AND CLIMBING PLANTS. 

Aristolochta Sipbo. 

A rapid growinff yine^ with yery lai^ leayes, which are round, 
cordate, Entire, of a bright green ; the flowers, which appear in 
June and Julj^, are of an obscure purple, and of curious form, 
resembling a pipe. Admirably calculated for arbors firom the large 
siase of the leaf. 

^BiGNONiA RADicAZVBor Thimpit Jhwtr. 

A rapid growing plant, a natiye of America, which extends its 
branches to a great distance ; t|ie foliage of a flaie green and numer- 
ous ; from eyery joint roots are emitted, which attach themselyes to 
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the earth and walla and atrvetoreB of wood. The flowera are in 
cliiater8| each flower aboat four inchea in lengthy in form of a 
trumpet, of a beautifol flame eolor. 
There ia a Tariet7 called the Minor* 

WBtQKOVlA G&ANDIFLOKA. 

A ▼viety from China, but not ao rapid in ita frowth > a fine 
climber. The flowera are large, and more in the form of a bell than 
trumpet, and of a fine flame color. Both are yery ahowj and 
beautiful. 

HChiiiese Glycine. Glycine sinensis or Wistaria eonsequaneu 
A beautiful vine of rapid and yerj extended growth ; the nowerg 
are yery numerou8,in long clusters or racemesof a purple color. 
This plant b from China, and is highly spoken of by Mr Loudon. 

^Cluster Fx.owekino Gltciiye. Glycine JhUescens, 

This appears to be of more yigorous growth than the Chinese, in 
our climate. A yery rapid growing yine. The flowers of a deep 
purple color, and in lonip clusters, or racemes, of a beautiful appear^ 
ance. A natiye of the Southern States, but hardy. 

HItt, EvEReREEN, or Irish broad leaved Giant Ivt. He- 
dera helix. 
This perhaps is one of the most beautiful of aU plants for coyermg 
arbors and walls. I suspect, however, our summers are too warm 
for it. On the north sides of buildings alone, I have observed, it 
flourishes in unfading beauty. 

tViRGiNiA IvT, or American hy, Cissu^ htderacea* 

A remarkably rapid growing vine, and eminently ealculated fi>r 
covering walls, d&c« 1^ leaves are large and palmated, changing 
in autumn to a fine crimson. This iyy is deciduous. 

}RosA RuRifOLiA, or Raspberry leaved Rose. 

This is the hahdsomest and finest of all the hardy running roses 
yet known. Its growth'^is very rapid and strong. When well 
established, it will run near twenty feet in a season ; and although 
the flowers are small and perfectly single, yet they are in superb 
clusters like the Noisettes, and of difierent shades ^on the same 
bunch. ^ A native of the west. The Ayrshire cannot compare with 
it. This rose flowers in July, after most other hardy roses are gone ; 
and may, perhaps, like the CherokeCf form a fine hedge. 

*S. 8. Grxvilli, very rapid growing ; flowers in fine clusters of 
difierent shades. . 

*S S. Blush Multivloiia. Rapid growing; flowers in superb 
clusters. 

*S. S. White Multiflora. M, AUba, Superb white clusters of 
roses; beautifuL 

*S. S. Lady Banks's. Two varieties, the white and the yellow > 
both very beautiful, flowering in clusters. 

*S. S. Cherokee. Not remarkable for the beauty of its flowers ; 
of very rapid growth ; used in Carolina for hedges. 

BouRSAULT. Makeka, A beautiful climlnng rose, producing 
flowers in profuse clusters of a deep red dye. 
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ViRGiiv's Bower. ClemaHa, 

Of this plant there are several yarieties, some are hardy and some 
are tender. The Traveller's Joif (C. vUalha), is one of the most 
hardy and rapid growing varieties. C. viama, C. vUUeUa^ and C. 
famvla. 

HoNSTsucKLSs^ Z^ofttccfMi. Twwmg HontjfmckUi* 

|Earlt White Italian, homeera cc^prifolkaiu 

The flowers of this variety are white, and of a very delicate 
appearance ; they ap|>ear very early, bat '' their duratioR is short ; 
the vine is of very rapid growth. 

{Early Variegated Belgic. 

A variety similar to the monthly, variegated in its blossoms, but 
it differs from that in flowering but once, very early and profnsely. 

]|Chinese Variegated Montrly^ or Chine$e Jwimngm jLom* 
eeraJUxmsa sinensis. 

This beautiful honeysuckle is from China, and like many other 
productions of that country, it ap]>ear8 to be perfectly hardy. The 
vines are very flexible, and of rapid and very extended growth; it 
rises to a very great height ; the flowers are in pairs, or Sriple, coy- 
erinff the ^lant m profusion, from spring to autumn ; they are beau- 
tifully variegated with red, white and yellow. 

}| Variegated Monthly HoneysucklEi or Belgie. Loniura 
Be^icum, 
One of the most beautiful of ail varieties ; the flowers last from 
spring till late in autumn, the colors are variegated with white and 
yellow and red ; they are very fragrant. 

}|Scarlet Trumpet Uonthlt, or CordL Lofticera aemper- 
virens. 
Almost an evergreen; one of the most rapid growing of all. The 
flowers are of a fine scarl^t^ in forih of a trumpet, and are produced 
in profusion from spring till winter , the foliage is large and beau- 
tiful, of a dark shining green. A native. 

Jt Yellow Monthly Trumpet. Lonieera frami. 

The foliage of this is of a bright green. The flowers differ fMttL 
the Scarlet Trumpet onljr in being of a bright yellow color ; like 
that, it is a native of America. 

|0 RANGE PuRESCENT. Lomcero pvbesems* 

This ia a native of the northwestern coast of America. The leaves 
are downy } the flowers are^lar^, and of an orange eolor. 

S.S.|Japan Honeysuckle. Lonicera jt^wnccL 
The flowers of this variety are produced in profusion, of a pale 

yellow color. It is highly spoken of bj Mr Loudon, but it does not 

withstand our winters without protection. 
There are many other varieties < The DougUm^ a native of 

America, has very large foliage. 

ItETRuscAN or Tuscany, Grange €olored« L. iirusca. 
A new and beautiful variety, with flowers of an orange color. 
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FLOWERS. 

Tbv lUtfl of flowen iteommended by most authon^ are much too 
eztensive fer ^neral pwrpoflefl. I hATe made cfa«Mee of the list 
lecommended by Mr Neill, (Ed. £iicj. vol. z. part 2, on Horticol* 
tore} aa the foundation, and from this 1 have taken some, and added 
more. It Includes the most showy and conspicuous varieties known. 

1. Florists' Flowek». 

These flowers are in a peculiar manner distinguished by the title 
of FlorisU' flowers. They are cultivated in beds by themselves: 
the principal are these, 1. the Tulip ; 2. the Ranunculus ; 3. the 
Anemone ; 4. the Iris ; 5. the Dahlia ; 6. the Pink ; 7. the Cama- 
tio»} 8. Polyanthus; 9. Auricala-> 10. Hyacinth; 11. Polyaathus- 
Narcissus, and 12. the Crocus. 

S. PXRXJflflALSk 

Tall growing $howy flowers, toAntermiz m the sknd^ery herder. 

For the shrubbery border, the followingr are recommended as the 
most suitable tall growing herbaceous plants : 1. Hollyhock, AUhtta 
rosea, of different colors, Beotember till hard frosts ; 2. Goat's Beard 
Spiriea, 8. arvneus\ 3. Foxglove, DifitaHs, Biennial ; 4. Monkshood, 
With blue and yellow flowers, Aconxtum;. 5. Larkspur, DebphiniufiL 
grandiflorum and exaUaJbem, and D. sinensis ; 6. Columbine, Ji^^ 
legia vulgoHo; 7. Iris, of tne large specieai Germanicai samimana, 
mndsibenea; 8. Willow heih, E^puobium angust^folmm ; 9. Double 
Feverfew^ Pyreihrum parthemumf nre showy in flower; 10. Tall 
species of Asters, wtf. puniceuSf muUiflora and UnartfoUa, with blue 
and white flowers; 11. Tall species of Solidago; 12. Perennial 
Sunflowers, particularly. HeKaiUAitf decapetelus and H. multiflorus; 
to these may be added, 13. Rudbeekia laanuUa ; 14. I add to this 
fist the Tiger Lily, IMium tigridum^ Besides tall plants, some of 
humbler growth may be added, as jpatches of 15. Sweet Woodruff, 
Jispervla odorata, and patches of 16. Double Wood Anemone, Jine- 
mone nemorosa, and 17. the Lily of the Valley, ConoaUaria majflUs; 
there is a double red flowered variety of thia: also the Yucca fJUL- 

Border FLOwERSb 

fThe borders for perennial flowers are seldom leas than four or five 
&et in breadth. One of the most ornamental tall crowing perenni- 
als is 1. Double Scarlet Lychnis, Lychnis chMcedomca, fl» jfi,; 

2. Hyssop leaved Dragon's head, Draeocepkalum rvysehiana, and 
the Great Flowered, D. grandiflorum, with elegant blue flowers, and 
D. dentieuUUwn ; 3. Silver-rod, or Branched Asphodel, Asphoddus 
ramosus, with fine white flowers ; 4. Verbaseum ferrugineum, Rusty 
Flowered, and V. vhtsnieeum, or Purple Flowered, may be admitted ; ' 
together with 5. the Fine Branched Lythrum, L. virgatum, which 
is covered, for three months with purple flowers ; 6. two or three 
species of Centourea, such as C orieimisy with yellow flowers, and 
C. Caucasicaf with white flowers, and C. numtoaa, with blue flowers ; 
all hardy perennials; 7. Double Siberian Larkspur, Delphinium 
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•tottin, flowers fine dark azure, and D, sinensis, elegiut deep blae ; 
8. Phlox pyramidalis and P. panicuhUa, P. suavealuSf P. Skepardi^ 
and P. tmraijlara, are handaome, ahowj flowers ; 9. Idaear Leaved 
Willow herb, Epilobium angustissimumj and spicatum, foliage fine, 
and flowers large, of a beautiful purplish red ; 10. Coreopsis verH* 
eeUata and C. tonceotote, flowers fine deep yellow ; 11. Of the spe- 
cies of Speedwell, these are elegant, Veronica virginiana, flowers 
blush colored, and with white flowers; and V, longtfoUa, flowers 
bhie, white, or flesh colored ; 12. Varie^ted Wolfisbane, Jieonitum 
variegatum; 13. Rudbeekia jputpurea, with large flowers; 14. IaO" 
tris spicata deserres a place in eyery collection ; 15. Jicanthus mol* 
lis; 16. Of the fine genus SmrtBa^ the Queen of the Meadow, S, 
tdmariay and Dropwort, or 5. fiUpendtda ; 17. Of Campamila, or 
Bell Flower, a hundred species have been named ; there are several 
showjr perennials, as Peach leaved, C. persic{folia, with single blue, 
and single white, and with double flowers; Nettle leaved Bell 
Flower, C, traehelium; Pyramidal, or C. pyramidalis, highly prised. 
Light Loosestrife, Lysimachus ertcta, with showy yellow flowers, 
may be added. The Dahlia is a noble plant, a native of Mexico. A 
plant but lately known amongst us, rising from three to teU feet in 
neight. It flowers profusely in autumn, after the hardy roses are 
past, and continues in flower till hard firosts commence. The 
flowers are maflniificent ; they are of a great variety of shades, and 
surpass those of the rose and camellia in siie and splendor, although 
they fiill short in fragrance. Its roots are large, oolong tubers. 

Oeicamental Plants of middling size. 

1. Of the species of Achillea; Sweet Maudlin, ^. ageratum, 
Sneezewort, A. vtarmica, with double flowers ; 2. Spring Adonis, 
A, vemalis, witn large yellow flowers, in April; 3. An elegant 
double variety of Rose Campion, Arrostemma coronaria; 4. Peren- 
nial flax, Ldnum perenne ; 5. Round neaded Rampion, Phyteuma or^ 
hictdaris ; 6. Sweet William. Dianthus harbaius; 7. Of the species 
of Eryngium, E. alpinum ana E. amethysHnuvi are very ornamental. 
Also, the Staiice or Thrift, in particular, S. latifoUa,seoparia, tartar^ 
tea and speeiosa ; 8. Fraxinella', or Dictamnus albus, is both beautiful 
and curious ; by approaching a candle to the flower, in a warm, 
dry and dear night m June, a slight explosion takes place, from tiie 
inflammable gas it exhales ; 9. Cardinal Flower, LoteUa cardinaUs, 
a veiy elegant sbarlet flowering plant, but is in a great measure now 
supplanted by the L.fulgens, of still greaier brilliancv ; there is also 
L. splendens tuad L, speeiosa ; 10. Catananehe canuea, fioweta of ei 
fine blue ; Canadian Columbine, AqmUgia canadensis, hiffhlv orna- 
mental ; Garden Wall Flower; Chetranihus cheiri, when double and 
of a dark color, is much prized; 13. The Red and Scarlet Chelone, 
C obUqua and barhata, verv late and pretty ; C major, fine peach 
colored flowers, the most snowy of the genus ; 14-. €rerman Grodi- 
locks, Chrysoeoma linosyris, with bright yellow flowers in the form 
of an umbel ; 15. Tritoma media, produces its beautiful spikes of 
orange flowers in autumn; 16. Two species of Monarda; the Os- 
wego Tea, or M. didyma, with scarlet flowers, and M.fisttUosa,wiih 
purple flowers; 17. The Perennial Lupin, Lt^n verennu, but a 
more showy plant is the L. nooikaiensis, and li. pelypk^lus; 18. Of 
the Perenmal Poppies, the Oriental, Papaver orientaUs, with large, 



bright oruge flowers ; and the Welch, P, eamkrieum, with flowers 
of a deep yellow; 19. Red VideriaH, VdUruma rybra, hiffhly oma- 
meatal when of a dark color ; there ii a white variety, which forms 
a fine contrast : 90. Several kinds of Pnonv are magnificent border 
plants, as the Doable Dark Red, and Donfcle Rlnsh, varieties of P. 
^fidnaUs; and the White Flowered, P, attiflara, and P. teAit2«^, 
P'fiagranMf and P. Awnet, and P. roseo ; 21. Smooth Leaved Bell 
flower, Campamula niiidaf very ornamental, and completel^r covered 
with blae flowers. There is a doable variety of this, bat it is very 
rare. Of the noneroos genos of Asters, witn fine blue flowers, the 
Italian Starwort, Ji, smsuics, the Alpine, Ji. alpnuis, and the Ji. spee^ 
ioHUs; Ragged Robin, iMtims ptM ettettUf beandfbl when double ; 
83. The vaneties of L. mmda, with doable red and doable white 
flowers are yery showy; sometimes called Bachelor's Button; 
S4. The Plantain Ijcaved Crowfoot, RBmmeuhu amplexicmdiSf pure 
white flowers, in April or May ; S4. Garden Rocket, Hetperis mo- 
tronaUsy double white and dotkble purple ; these are excellent border 
flowers, being at once both showy and fimgrant ; 25^ Virginia ^pi- 
derwort^ IVadeteamtia vtrgimeoy with fine blue flowers, and with red, 
and white flowers, blooming from spring to autumn ; 26. Asiatic 
Globe Flower, IVoUtics sstofi ei», its rich orange colored flowers are 
very brilliant; T. 9urop<Bus, flowers fine yellow and handsome; 
97. American Cowslip, IkkUiatheaH msodja, verv elegant flowers, in 
May and June. The varieties of the Chinese Chrysanthemums, of 
almost every color, are particularly elegant. I must not omit the 
Day Lily, Hem9rocalUs japonieaf with fine white flowers, H. Jtava^ 
elegant yellow, H. cerulea, with elegant blue flowers and large 
shining leaves. Asdepiaa tuberosa; also, /ri« palidaf is elegant; 
and Gladiolus maximus. with fine dark red flowers, and G. natalen' 
sU, with superb red and yellow flowers. 

Low eRowiNO Flowers, for the frokt of the Border. 
1. Double Purple Jacobea, Semedo degans ; striOtly speaking, this 
is only an annual, but double varieties may be continued by cuttings ; 
2. Several varieties of Phlox areyiery ornamental, particularly the 
common Lyehnidea, P. guaveoUtis; the early flowering, P. dtvari' 
eata; awl leaved, or P. mbuUUa; and the fine leaved, or P. setaeeaj 
with P. cvata, and P. stelontfera, or creeping ; 3. The great flowered 
Siberian Fumitory, Fumatia polriliSf is very handsome, and continues 
long in flower ; Jr. formoaa^ with delicate blush colored blossoms; 
andthe Yellow species, F,lutea, is valuable; 4. Common Bloody 
Crane's bill, Geranivm simguineumf is not unworthy of a place; 
and the striped viiriety, G. laneastrUnse, and the streaked Crane's 
bill, G. striatum; 6. The Yellow species of Monkey flower, firom 
Chili, Mimulus ImtsuSf is an acqmsition, and very pretty ; and 
6. Different species of OElnothera, though of humble growth, pro- 
duce fine yellow flowers, particularly CE, frazsrianaj (£. fruticosa, 
and (£. pumUa ; 7. Marsh Marigold, Caltkra palustriSf is likewise 
Tery [^howy, and for several weeks makes a brilliant appearance, 
but prefers a moist border. Feather grass, Stipa pimnata, is iustly 
admired for its light, airy and delicate appearance ; 8. Violets of 
different kinds are well known, the Cansulian, Viola canadensis, is 
particularly elegant, and the Sweet or March Violet, F. odorota, but 
the large flowered variety is beautiful; 9. The Anemones, with 
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blue flowers, m the iplendid Pasque flower, jS. ptdsatUlay and dif- 
ferent varietieB ot the Star Anemone, Ji, horienns, and ^. apenntiia, 
and Ji. praUnsis; 10. The Grentians are alio fine border plants, 
particaiarly the GeiUiana aadepiadea, and Q, enuiata, both with 
Dine flowen. Orekis fiwkriaH and 0. grandifiora are fine. 

% BiSNNIALS. 

Some of the most common are, 1. Honesty, or Satin Flower 
Lunaria annua^ both white and purple ; 2. French Honeysackle, 
Hedysarum coronarium, red and white ', 3i Yellow Uornecf Poppy, 
Glaucium luteum; 4. Tree Primrose of severalspecies, OSlrwAiera 
biennis, 4^. and Moth-mullein, Verbascum blaitaria, yellow and 
white flowered. 

FiiOWERs FOR Rock Work. . 

Masses covered with Lichens, especially, 1. Idehen atro-Jfamu, 
geographieuSf ventosusj pereUvMf and steUariSf -are very desirable. 
The following are verv proper and ornamental ', 2. Cotftedan umbi- 
UeuSf and all plants which grow naturally in dry soil are fit for rock 
work ', 3. Diantkus deltoideSf D.armeria and D, easins; 4. 'I'he Red 
Valerian, Valeriana rubra, and 'the white variety; 5. Erinus aipi- 
wis; 6. Mad wort of different species, particularly, Myssum saxatiU 
and deltaideum ; 7. Cerastimn repens ; 8. Erigeron alpinum ; 9. Cy- 
eliomen europieufH and herdenefolium ; 10. Spring Gentian, Gentiana 
vema; 11. Soldanella alpina; 12. Sdxifraga vpposityhUa and S. 
granulatajfi,pL; 13. Verbaseum mvcani; 14. Lyehnis alpina; 15. 
Primula nivaUs, P, inUgrifoliay P. nelvetiea^ and P. margimtta; 15. 
Basil leaved Soapwort, Saponaria ocymaidies ; 16. Stone crop, in 
particular, Sedwn album, gUnieum, rupestrt, aizoon, and sexangu- 
laire; 17. The Cob-web species of House-leek, Sempervirum araek" 
naideum, 

AqUARIUM. 

In the pond may be placed various marsh plants, as 1. Marsh 
Calla, CaUa palustris; 2. Yellow and white fringed Bog Bean, 
Menyanthes nymphoidea; 3. The Flowering Rush, Butomus unibeUO' 
tus; 4. Wnter-yiolet, Hotlonia palustris ; 5. The Cat's Tail, T)fpha 
latifoUa Biid T. angustifoUa, has a singular appearance. Lastly, 
some of our own native aquatics, may l>e recommended for their 
beautv and fragrance. The Nymphe, and in particular, the White 
and Yellow water Lily, JY*. alba and JY*. lutea. The White rivals 
the rose in beauty and fragrance. Also, though rather tender for 
our climate, the Cninese Jfympha melumbiutn» 

3. Annuals. 

1. The Indian Pink, Dianthus chinej^sis ; 2. The Winged Thun- 
bergia, T. aUUa; and 3. The Sensitive Plant, Mimosa sensitiva, 
though strictly speaking, biennials, are often cultivated as annuals. 
Many of the annuals are very beautiful ', those of each species only 
which are the most showy, will be particularized. 4. Elegant 
Coreopsis, C. tinctoria, this is very showy ; 5. Beautiful Clarkea, 
C. puUheUa ; 6. White and Purple Cand^ Tufl, Iberis vmbellaia ; 
7. Daisy leaved Catch-fly, red and white SUene bdUdafolia; 8. 
Venus's Looking Glass, Campanula speculum; 9. Sweet Alyssum, 
Ji. mariUUum are yety ornamental; 10. Convolvulus, major and 
minor; 11. African Marigold, Tagetes ereda, and French do. 7. 

34 
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paiula : 12. Love in a Mist, Jfigella damaseena ; 13. Variety of 
Scabiui, ScoMom; 14. Ten weeks Stock Gilliflower, CheiraiUkus 
annuMs; 15. The rich and elegant Double Balsams, Impatiens haUa- 
mmaf their capsules are curious ; 16. Hibiscus trumumf with yellow 
flowers ; 17. Many yarieties of Larkspux, Ddpkinium aiaeis, single 
and double; 18. Varieties of Lupin, LupinuSf and or 19. Sweet 
Pea, Lathyna (fdorahis ; 20. Scarlet Malope, ^. trifida; 21. Carna- 
tion Poppy, yarieties, Papaver somn^erum^ are yery showy ; 22. 
Purple Eyed Crepis, C. harhtUa; ^. Tangiers Scorzonera, S. tingi- 
ianum ; 24. The Eternal flower, varieties, red, white, purple and 
blue, Xeranthemum, is excelled by none, its splendid flowers retain 
their beauty through the winter, and make a fine appearance in 
yases ; 25. Mignonette, Reseda adorota^ is uniyersally admired. 
The following are less hardj, and should be sown in a warm situa- 
tion and transplanted, to bnnff them forward esrjy. 26. Amaranth, 
Amaranikus eaudatuSf or Lovelies bleeding, and 27. Prince's Feather, 
jS, hvpoekondriacus ; and 26. The Chrysanthemums, particularly C. 
triedoTf and C ItUea. The following are tender annuals, and may 
be planted early in a hot bed, and transplanted. Crimson Cypress 
Vine, Jponuta ^ttamodit; 29., Many varieties of Cock's-Comb Celo- 
sia cristaUt, with scarlet, purple, and yellow heads, are extremely 
ornamental; 30. Globe Amaranthus, &0ii^Arieiia^/oiosa, of various 
sorts, with ihe AmatoMthus trieoloTy with each leu of three colors, 
bright red, yellow and g[reen, are very showy ; 31. The Egg plant 
is showy on account of its ele^^t berry, of tne size and shape of a 
large e^g ; 32. The Ice nlant is curious, MesewbryanUuimum crystal' 
Unum, its leaves and stalks beinf covered with crystalline globules 
like icicles; 33. And the well known Sensitive plant, Mimosa 
pudica, 

CULTiyATIOir. 

The seeds of flowers are sown in the spring, in fine and newly 
prepared fresh soil. Very fine seeds should be covered but a quarter 
of an inch deep, larger seeds deeper in proportion to their size ; and 
the ground is then to be immediately trodden hard ; this enables it 
to retain its moisture at the surface, which cooperating with the 
warmth of the eun on the seeds, they yegetate at once. 
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1* Jieununate, Ending obtusely, with a prolonged sharp point. 

2. Alburnum. Sap wood ; the white soft exterior layers of wood. 

3. Anther. That portion of the stamen containing the pollen. 

4. Aromatie. Fragrant; spicy. 

5. Astringent. Contracting. 

6. AxU. The angle on the upper side between the leaTand stem. 

7. Axillary, Growing from Uie axils. 

8. Berry. A pulpj fruit inclosing seeds, having no capsules. 

9. Calcareous. Containing lime. 

10. Calyx. The outer covering of the corolla. 

11. Cambium. The concentrated sap or viscid substance which 

lies between the bark and wood. 

12. Capsule, A hollow seed vessel which opens when dry. 

13. Catkins. Flowers in tufls arranged on a slender or flexible 
^ thread. 

14. Cordate, or Cordiform. Heart shaped. 

15. Coriaceous. Resembling leather or parchment. 

16. Corolla. The crown which incloses the stamens. 

17. Corymbs. Flowers having a flat summit which is formed of 

numerous flower stalks which arise. on a common stem, from 
difierent heights. 

18. Crenate. See Sendate. 

19. Deciduous. Not evergreen ; trees whose leaves fall in autumn 

are termed deciduous. 

20. Dentate. Toothed ; edged witl^ large, sharp points. 

21. Demfievlate. Minutely dentate. 

22. Drupe. A flesh j fruit inclosing a stone. 

23. Genus. [The smgular of genera ] A family of plants which 

agree in flower and fruit. 

24. Glands. Small heads or inflated bodies which appear in dif- 

ferent parts of plants or leaves. 

25. Glaucous. Mealy substance which is easily detached. 

26. Globose. Round or spherical. 

27. Herbaceous. Not ligneous or woody. 

28. Imbricate. Overlay mg like scales, or the slating of a roof. 

29. Lanceolate. Spear shaped ', both ends very acutely pointed.- 

30. LeaJUt. A part or small leaf of the compound or pmnate leaf. 
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31 . JJhw. The inner layer of bark which lies next the wood. The 
ancients wrote upon and formed their books of this substance ; 
—hence the name. 

33. lign/tout, "Woody. 

33. Lobe, A large diyision of a leaf. 

34. Nerves, Parallel veins. 

35. OhovaU, £gg shaped, with the smallest end towards~tbe stalk. 

36. Oval acundnaU, Round at one end, pointed at the other. 

37. Ovate, Egg shaped. ** 

38. Palmated, In the ibrm of a hand with the fin^rs spread. 

39. Panide, A loose irregular flower, subdivided into branches. 

40. Peduncle, The stem which supports the flower and fruit. 

41. Ptriea/tp: See Cavsule. 

42. Petal. The leaf or which flowers are composed. 

43. Petiole. The footstalk which supports the leaf. 

44. Pinnate. Having two rows of leaflets arranged on a commoi 

petiole. 

46. Pollen. The dust contained in the anthers. 

46. Pome. A pulpy fruit containing a pericarp or capsule. 

47. Pubescent. Hairy ; or downy. 

48. Raceme. Long clusters. 

49. Reniform, Oblong, oval or lengthened. 

50. Rugose. Wrinkled. 

51. Serrate. Notched in a manner resembling the teeth of a saw. 

52. Serrulate or Crenrrte. Minutely serrate. 

53. Sessile. Attached to tl^e stem without footstalks'. 

54. Speeies. The last cr lowest division. 

55. Spina. A thorn growing from the wood. Prickles grow freely 

from the bark. 

56. Stamen. The outer circle of the slender filaments which rise 

around the centre of a blossom or flower. 

57. Stigma. The summit of the pistil. 

58. Stipule. Leafy appendages at the base of the leaves or petioles. 

59. Suture. A groove or channel. 

60. Tendrils. The twining appendages of vines, by which they 

attach themselves to supporters. 

61. Truncated. Having a square termination. 

62. Umbel. Flowers having a convex summit, with numerous 

flower stalks of e<]^ual length diverging from a common centre. 

63. Variety. A subdivision of a species, or the lowest division. 
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Foreign Origin^ adapted to 
OUT Climate^ of tAs ist and 
^ Classes, 

J&sopus Spitxenbers: 64 

American Golden rippin 64 

American Nonpareil 59 
American Summer Pearmain 56 

Aunt*s Apple 59 

Baldwin 64 

Baltimore 64 

Barcelona Pearmain 84 

Beachemwell Seedling 84 

Beauty of the West 65 

Beau 56 

Bellflower 65 

Belmont 65 

Benoni 57 

Beverljr'a Red 76 

Blenheim Orange 84 

Blue Pearmain 65 

Borsdorfer 84 

34» 



Bozford or Towne 

Brabant Bellflower 

Braddick's Nonpareil 

Brin^wood Pippin 

Calville Rou^e de Micoud 

Canadian Remette 

Carthouse or Gilpin 

Catline 

Chandler 

Chinese Double Flowering 

Craam 

Christie's Pippin 

Cornish Gilhflower 

Corse's Favorite 

Case's Indian Prince 

Cos Apple 

Court of Wyck 

Crow's Egff 

Cumberland Spice 

Curtis 

Dan vers Winter Sweet 

Dartmouth Sweeting 

D'Astems 

Delaware 

Domini 

Downton Golden Pippin 

Drap D'Or. of France 

Dutch Codlin 

Dutch Mignonne 

Dutchess of Oldenburg 

Dyer 

Early Bough 

Early Harvest 

Early Red Juneating 

Easter or Pasque Apple 

Emperor Alexander 

Fall Pippin 



84 
&^ 
80 
79 
85 
79 
56 
65 
73 
66 
85 
85 
56 
59 
66 
85 
66 
59 
76 
66 
66 
85 
80 
66 
80 
60 
67 
85 
60 
61 
66 
57 
67 
86 
81 
60 
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INDBX. 



Fameofe 
Fearn'g Pippin 
Fennouillet Griie 

* — ■ Jaane 

— — — Rouge 
Flushing Spitsenberg 
Fozley 

Franklin Golden Pippin 
Galo Bayeuz 
Gardner Sweeting 
Gloucester White 
Golden Harvey 
— ^— Pearmain 

Rnssett 

Gffange 

Gravenstein 

Green Newtown Pippin 

Nonpareil 

— — Sweeting 

Gros Piffeonett 

Haf loe Crab 

Hampshire Greening 

Herefordshire Pearmain 

Hubbard's Pearmain 

Hubbardston Nonsuch 

Jenning*8 Sweet 

Jerusalem 

Jonathan 

Kenrick's Red Autumn 

Keswick Codlin 

Killam Hill 

King of Pippins 

Kirk*8 Golden Reinette 

Lady Apple 

Large lieen Apple 

La y ioletto 

Lemon Pippin 

Limber Twig 

Londonderry 

Long Carthusian Apple 

Lvscom 

Mackay Sweeting 

Maiden's Blush 

Mammoth 

Mar^il 

Mangold 

Marquise 

Martin Nonpareil 

Mela Carla 

Mela de Rosmarino 

Michael Henry 

Monstrous Pippin 

Morgan's Favorite 



Murphv 
Newark Xing 
Noble Pippin 
Norfolk Beanfin 
Orange Pippin 

Sweeting 



OrUey 

Padley's Pippin 
Pear Rennet 
Peck's Pleasant 
Pennock*s Red Winter 
Pickman 
Pigeonett 

Pine Apple Russett 
Priestley 

Prince's Tabic Apple 
Pomme Gris 
— — de X^estre 
Princesse 



60 

86 

86 

86 

86 

44 

92 

81 

61 

67 

76 

86 

67 

61 

81 

61 

67 

87 

67 

82 

93 

68 

68 

87 

68 

61 

87 

68 

61 

80 

61 

82 

ib. 

69 

62 

91 

69 

77 

62 

82 

62 

69 

57 

69 

88 

69 

ib. 

88 

ib. 

ib. 

70 Seek-no-further 

ib. I Siberian Bitter Sweet 

ib. I Cnb, red 



70 



Porter 

Pownal Spitienberg 
Pumpkin Sweeting 
Punctured Reinette 
Pryor's Red 
Rambo, or Romanite 
Rawle's Janett 
Red Astracan 
Autumn Calville 

Inffestrie 

and Green Sweeting 

- Quarrendon 
Reinette Baumann 

de Breta^ ne 

de Champagne 

Doree 

Franche 

Grise 

de Granyille 

Princesse Noble 
■ Triomphante 

Rhode Island Greening 
Ribston Pippin 
Roberta 

Rozbury Russet 
Royal Pearmain 
St Lawrence 
Sapson's 

Sawyer Sweeting 
Scarlet Nonpaieu 

Perfume 



82 

89 

ib. 

62 

70 

82 

89 

70 

71 

ib. 

82 

ib. 

71 

83 

71 

89 

83 

57 

71 

57 

89 

77 

62 

77 

58 

62 

83 

62 

58 

71 

83 

90 

89 

90 

ib. 

83 

90 

91 

72 

ib. 

72 

ib. 

77 

58 

ib. 

63 

90 

63 

63 

92 

75 



mrax. 
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PtM. 

Siberkn Gsttb, yellow 75 

SopMivine ^ 58 

8pice Sweeting . 63 

Straat ib. 

Streaked Rose Apple 80 

Striped June Apple 77 

Summer Cheese ib. 

Queen 58 

Rose ib. 

Swaar 73 

Sweeney Nonpareil 91 

Sykehouse Apple ib. 

Taliafero 75 

Triangle 63 

Virginia Crab 75 

' ■ Greening 77 

Waxen Apple ib. 

Williams's Apple 59 

Wine Apple 73 

Winter Seek-no-furtber 53 

■ Sweeting 74 

White CalvUle ib. 

Wycken Pippin 83 

Yellow Newtown Pippin 74 

York Russetting 64 

Varieties qf the Zd CUus, o^ 

kigh reputation in England. 
These deserve trial in Canada 

and the northernmost States, 

and Oregon, 

White Astracan 93 

Also, 48 others^ noted at pp. 94 

and 95. 



Apbicot. 
Its Histoiy and Uses 
Cultiyation 
Varieties. 
Alberge 
Algiers 
Angoumois 
Brussels 

Crufts' late Apricot 
Early Masculine 
Gros Musch 
Hemskirke 
Moorpark 
Mttson 
Orange 
Peach. Apricot 
Portugal 
Provence 



196 

aoo 

197 

ib. 
198 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
199 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 



Roman 199 

Rojal 900 

Royal Penian ib. 

Turkey ib. 

White Apricot ib. 

BfliiBxiiar»~ 

Its History and Uses 335 

Chinese 396 

Holly leaved ib. 

Other varieties ib. 

BLACXBBRRf* 

Ito Uses, &c. 336 

Varieties described 337 

Bending limbs,eausesfruitfuU 
nest 43, 161, 190, 291,299, 331 



Canker Worm 

CHBllB,r. 

Its History and Uses 
Its Cultivation^ dtc. 
Classification 
Amber Cherry 
Ambree 

American Amber 
Arch Duke 
D*Aremberg 
Belle de Choisy 
Belle et Magnifique 
Bigarreau de Rocmont 

, Black 

'^ , Large Black 

, Large Late Red 



99 



913 
923 
914 
915 

ib. 
ib. 
990 
915 
990 
991 
915 
ib. 
916 
ib. 
, Grds Monstreux 915 
f Napoleon 916 

, L8te,of Hildesheim ib. 
, White, or Graffion 917 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 



Black £agle 

— Heart 
-: Spanish 

— Tartarean ib. 
Cerisier du Nord 991 
Dearborn's Red French ib. 
Double Flowering,. Larce 999 

. , Smvl ib. 

Davenport's Early Red 918 

Downer ib. 

Downton ib. 

£arly Purple Griotte 991 

JSlkhom 918 
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ucraz. 



Elton 218 

Florence 219 

Gaacoifne's Ble«4ing Heart ib. 
German Duke 221 

Graffion 217 

Gridley 219 

Griottier k FemUe»de Fecher280 



Griottier D*Hollande 

Harrison Heart 

Herefordshire Blaek 

Knight's Early Black 

Late Ouke 

May Duke 

Maizard Cherry . 

Montmorency 

Morello 

Plumstone MoriHo 

Remington White Heart 

Spanish 

Sparhawk 

Tobacco Leaf 

Virginia Cherry 

Waterloo 

Weeping Cherry 

White Ox Heart 

White Tartarean 



Chinquapin 

Cider 

Climate 



221 
219 

ib. 
272 
221 

ib. 
219 
222 

ib. 

ib. 
219 
219 
219 
223 

ib. 
220 
223 
220 

ib. 

325 
104 



Decorticationi or GirdMiig^ 40 

Dwarfing 44, 202 

Elder 338 

Filbert 326 

Fruito, their utility 21 

, Old, their decline 24 

, New, modes by which, 
they are produced ib. 

Fruitfulness, how induced 
39 to47, 161, 189, 190,275 to 292 

Gardens, Landscape or Mod- 
em 91 

GOOSXBERRT. 

Its History and Uses 296 

Varieties described 297 

Ito Cultivation, Pruning, &c. 299 



Grafting 



37 



Grapa Vihs. 

Its History and Uses 258 

C ultiration , soil 274 

Thomery mod^ 276 

Maladies 293 



14, 15, 78, 93 



Cranbxrrf. 
Its Uses And Cultivation 

Cranberry Viburnum 

Cross Fertilization 

Curculio 

Currant. 
Its History and Uses 
Cultivation and Pruning 
Black English 

Naples 

Large Red 

White 

Other varieties described 

Cuttings 

Debarking, its effects 



Foreign Varieties, 

Aleppo 
337 1 Black Cape 



339 

28 
49 



294 
295 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

35 

41 1 



Damascus 

Hamburr 

^^— Lombardy 

Prince 

Raisin 

St Peters 

Sweet Water 

Blue Cartager' 
Bordelais 

Burgundy, Miller's 
Chasselas, White 
, Golden 

, Blaek 

— — , Musk 

, Red 

•, Variegated 



Constantia 
Corinth 
Comichon Blanc 



271 

265 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
266 

ib. 

ib. 
267 
269 

ib. 
261 
262 

lb. 

ib. 
263 

ib. 
266 
269 

ib. 
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Early White Moscadine 
Esperione 
Frankenthal 
Frontignac, Black. 

, Red 

, White 

Oro8 Giiillaame 
Grofl Maroc 

Langford's Incomparable 
Malmiey Muscadine 
Muscat, var. 

^~., Red, of Alexandria 

, White, of do 

, White, of Lunel 

Pitmaston White Cluster 

Foonah 

Queen's 

Raisin de Cannes 

Red Hamburgh 

Reiner de Nice 

Syrian 

Teinturier 

Tokay 

Verdai 

White Hamburg 

White St Peter's 

American Varietiee. 
Alexander 
Bland 
Catawba 
Elsinburg 
Isabella 
Luffborough 
Orwisburg 
Scuppernong 
Worthington - 



FBtge. 
260 
266 
267 
263 

ib. 
264 
267 

ib. 

ib. 
269 
263 
264 
264 

ib. 
269 
268 
270 
268 

ib. 
267 
270 
268 
270 

ib. 
271 

ib. 

272 

ib. 

ib. 
273 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
274 

ib. 

32 



I 



Growth of Trees. 

Inoculating 

Insects 

Introdaction 

Layers 

Lime Plant 
Medlar, va. 

MBLOV. 

Musk Melon, aOyarieties 360 
Water Melon 363 

Its uses ib. 



36 

49, 99, 360 

13 

21 

328 

%4 



Mountain Ash 



ftfe. 



MULBXRRT. 

Description and uses 225, S24 
Black Mttlbefry 224 

Red Mulberry ib. 

Japan Paper Mulberry 225' 

VarieH^for Silk toarms. 
White Italian Mulberry 225 
Dandolp or MorettiiinA 226 

M.Lucida 226 

M. Tartarica ib. 

Chinese Mulberry or Moras 

Multicaulis 227 

Cultivatien 225, 231 

Soil, Situation, &c. 231 

Mulberry Plantatioits ib. 

Dwarf Mulberry Plantations 232 
<3rathering the leases 234 



Its history and uses 
Cdltivation 

Freestone Jfectarin4$. 
Aromatic 
Early Violet 
Elruge 

Faircnild's Early 
Jaune Lisse 
Lewis 

Perkins's Seedling 
Pitmaston Orange 
Scarlet 
Temple's 
White, or Flanders 

ClingstaiU9 or Pavtav. 
Violette Cerise 
Golden 

Groflse Violette 
Italian 
Red Romi^ii 
Scarlet Newington 
Tawny Newington 
Vermash 
Violet Musk 



191 
194 

191 

ib. 

lb. 

ib. 
192 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

193 

ib. 

ib. 

ib, 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
194 

ib. 
iroTS. 
English, or Madeira Walnut 354 
Black Walont 356 

Butternut ib. 

Cheflnul 857 

Chinquapin 358 

Shagbark ib. 

Facane Nut 359 

Filberts, varieties, ib. 
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INDIX TO ORNAMENTAL TREES, Ac. 



Pltving eaoies produetiTe 



PilfB. 

289 



PIACH. 

Its hiifory and uies 

Cultivation 

Iniecto which annoy 

Pruning 

ClaMifieation 



165,166 
187 
187 
189 
168 



Freestone Peaekes. 

Belle Beauce 171 

Belle Chevereuae 172 

Bellieffarde 171 

Belle de Vi^ 173 

BounUne 172 
Buckingham Mignonne 181 

Cardinide 174 

China Flat Peach 180 

Columbia ib. 

Cooledge's Fayorite 176 

Double Flowering 173 

Double Montague 176 

Double Swalah 178 

Dwarf Orleans 174 

Early Anne 170 

EarJy Mignonne ib. 

Early Purple ib. 

Early Royal George 176 

Early Red Rareripe ib. 

Early York ib. 

Emperor of RuMia 177 

English Chancellor 180 

George Fourth 178 

GroBse Mignonne 170 

Heath 181 

Hoffman's Favorite 178 

Ispahan 173 

Jaques's Rareripe 178 

Late Chevereuae 173 

Late Purple ib. 
Magdeleine d'Bbllwiller 177 

Malta 172 

Mifflin's Pennsylvania 181 

Mignonne Frisee 171 
Morris' White Rareripe 179 

Morrisania Pond 182 

Mountaineer 177 

Nifvtte 147 



Noblesse 

Oldmixon 

Orange Peach 

Petite Migonne 

President 

Red Cheek Maiacatune 

Red Magdalen 

of Courson 



Red Nutmeg 

Red Rareripe 

Robinson Crusoe 

Royale 

Sargent 

Smooth Leav. Royal George 177 



177 
181 
170 
182 
180 
175 
172 
169 
177 
182 
174 
179 



Snow Peach 
Spring Grove 
Sweet Water 
Teton de Venus 
Van Zandt's Superb 
Vineuse de Fromentin 
Washington 
Weeping Peach 
Welda 
White Magdalen 

Maiacatune 

Nutmeg 

Yellow Admirable 

' Alberee 
Yellow Rarenpe 
Red Rareripe 



179 
177 
178 
175 
182 
171 
179 
182 
179 
171 
179 
169 
174 
172 
182 
182 



Pavies or CUngsiime^ 

Brodie's 184 

Catharine ib. 

Congress 183 

Diana ib. 

Early Newington ib. 

Grosse Perseque 185 

Heath Clingstone 186 

Hoyte's Lemon Clingstone 185 



Hyslop's Clingstone 

Lafayette 

Lemon Clingstone 

Mammoth 

Monstrous Pomponne 

Kienrick 

Oldmixon Clingstone 

Old Newin^n 

Pavie Admirable 



186 
183 
165 
184 
185 

ib. 
184 

ib. 

ib. 



INOSZ, 
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PaVie Jaone 
Pavie Magdeleiae 
Pavie Spanish 
Pavie Tardif 
Washington Ctingstone 
Williamson's 



185 
183 

186 
185 

186 



PZARS. 

Description and Uses 111 

Cultivation, &c. 159 

Old Pears 113 

New Pears 196, Index 408 

[Pears 1 have divided into 
two Classes. Ist. The Old 
Class; these include all 
the descriptions of Duha- 
mel and of Rosier, with a 
few others ; some of which 
I have described, and some 
I have only reviewed.] 

ClasM of Old Pears, 

AhMonDieu! 115 

Ambrette 119 

Ambrosia 122 

Amire Joannet 113 

Angelique de Bordeaux 120 

Angelique de Rome ib. 

Angleterre 116 

Anrate 113 

122 
117 

DTt6 114 

D'Hiver 121 

Bergamotte D'Automne 

-: Cadette 117 

D'Et6 116 

D'Holknde 122 

de Jacques 120 

Rouffe 116 

de Soulew 121 

' Suisse 117 

Sylvange 122 

Beurr6e 116 

Bequesne 119 

Bezi de Cassoy 118 

Bezi D'Heri 119 

Bezi de Montigny 117 

Bezi de la Motte ib. 

Blanquette A Longue queue 114 

Bon Chretien D'Auch 124 

Bon Chretien D'Espagne 118 



Autumn Bounty 
Bellissime D'Automne 



Bon Chretien D'£t& 



Pase. 
115 

Bon Chretien D'£t6 Masque 115 

Bon Chretien D'Hiver 'l21 
Bon Chretien, Rushmore's 123 

Broca's Bergamot 123 

Bourdon Musque 114 

Cassolette 115 
Catillac ' 124 

Champe Riche Dltalie 120 

Chaumontelle 119 

Chat Brusle 121 

Cher k Dame 115 

Colmar 120 

Crassanne 118 

Crassanne Paaachl^ 122 

DeuxT^tes 114 

Donville 121 
Double Fleur 121, 124 

Double Fleur PaHach6 124 

Doyenn^ 117 

Dovenne Gris 118 

Echasserie ib^ 

Elton 123 

Epargne [Jargonelle] 114 

Epine D'Et^ 116 

Epine D'Hiver 118 

Epine Rose 115 

Fin Or D'Et^ ib. 

Fin Or de Septembre ib. 

Forelle 123 

Franc-real 119 

Frangipane 117 

Fondante de Brest 115 

Green Chissel 122 

Green Pear of Yair 123 

Grise Bdine 115 
Gros Blanquette Ronde 122 

Gros Hativeau 114 

Gros Rateau Grise 124 

Rottsselet 115 

Hativeau 114 

Holland Gxeen 123 
Imperiale k feuilies de Ch^ne 121 

Iron 124 

Jalousie 117 

Jardin 120 

Jargonelle, French 115 

Lanssac 117 

Livre 120 

Louise Bonne 118 

Madeleine 114 

Mansuette 118 

Marquise ib. 
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iNiias. 



Paf». 

MftrtiKjSec 118 

Martin Sire 190 

MerreiUe D*Hi?er 118 

Mesfire Jean ib. 

Mufcat L'AUamand 121 

Flenri 114 

Robert ib. 

Rojale 115 

Ognonette' 114 

Orange Bergamotte 123 

Mosqn^e 115 

■ Roage ib. 

Tulipfee 116 

Parfum O'Aoat 115 

Pastorale 117 

Petit Bianquette 114 

Muicat 113 

Poire D*Ange 114 

I ' - Figue 116 

kGobert 121 

•— — De Naples ib. 

D'CEof 115 

de Prdter 121 

— da Prince 

— Sans Peau 114 

de Tonneaa 121, 125 

Pound 125 

Prince's Sugar 123 

Red Cheek ib. 

Robine 115 

Rousselette D'Hiver 124 

D'Rheims 115 

Rousseline 118 

Royal D'Hiver 120 

St Augustine ib. 

— Grermain 119 
-.Pere 121 
SalTiate 115 
Sanguinole ib. 
Sapin 114 
Sarasin 122 
September Orange 123 
Sugar Top 122 
Sucre Vert 123 
Swan's ^gg ib. 
Tarquin 122 
Tresor 120 
Troure 121 
Verte Longue 116 
Verte Longue Panach6 124 
Vigne 117 
Virgouleuse 120 
Vitrier 119 



Warden 126 

[A few other old kinds are 
reviewed at page 126.] 



MODB&K PbARS. 

A JV*cto Clots. 
Alexandre de Russie 
Althorpe Crassanne 
D'Amande D'£t& 
D^Ananas D'£t6 
Andrews 
BarUett 
Belle et Bonne 

de Bruxelles 

La Belle de Flanders 
Belle Lucrative 
Belmont 
Bergamotte, Early 

— Pentecote 

- Des Paysans 



Beurr6 D'Amanlis 

D'Aremberg 

' O'Aigenson 

de Beauchamps 

de Bollwiller 

Boeo 

— — Coloma 
— - Crapaud 

Curtet 

Delbecq 

Diel 

Duquesne * 

Duval 

DuRoi 

Easter 

Knox 

Ranee 

— — ^ Remain 

de St Quentin 

Spence 

Van Mons 

Witzhumb 

Bezi de Louvaine 

Vaet 

Bishop's Thumb 

Bleecker's Meadow 

Bloodgood 

Bon Gnretien Fondante 

Boorgmestre 

Broome Park 

Brougham Hall 

Buffam 

Burlingharae 



130 

ib. 
126 

ib. 
130 

ib. 
131 
127 
131 

ib. 

ib, 
128 
151 
132 
127 
150 
132 

ib. 
150 
133 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
150 
133 

ib. 
148 
153 
133 
150 
133 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
151 
134 
152 
134 
133 
127 
134 

ib. 

ib. 

ib« 
135 
127 



INDEX. 
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' Page. 

Calebasse Fondante 135 

-— Marianne . ib. 

Musqu^e 127 

Capiaumont 135> 

Capsheaf ib. 

Cardinale 152 

Chapman J3& 

Chaptal 152 

Colmar D'Automne 136 

D'Et6 127 

— — — Dewez 152 

— — Sabine 153 

— Souverain 136 

Van Mons 153 

Cumberland 136 

Cushing ib. 

Darimont 137 

Dearborn ib. 

Dearborn > Seedling 127 

De Candolle 128 

Delices D'Hardenpont 137 

De Rachinquin 138 

Dix 137 

Dr Hunt's Connecticut ib. 

Downton 153 

Doyenne Panach6 138 

— • Santalette ib. 

Double D'Automne ib. 

Duchesse D'Angouleme ib. 

r de Mars . 153 

Duquesne D'£t6 128 

Flemish Bon Chretien 154 

Figue D'Naples 139 

Fondante du Bois, 154 

Van Mons 139 

Forme de Delices ib. 

de Marie Louise ib. 

Foster 139 

Frederic de Wurtemberg 140 

Fulton ib. 

Garnons 154 

Gendeseim 140 

Genesee 140 

Gloria 154 

Gloux Morceau 154 

Grande Bretagne Dore 155 

Green Summer Sugar. 128 

Golden Beurre of Silboa 140 

Gore's Heathcot 140 

Gros Dillen 141 
Grosse Angleterre de Noi- 

sette 140 

Grumkower Winterbirne 141 

35 



Page. 

Hacon's Incomparable 141 

Harvard 142 

Hazel ib. 

Henri Quatre ib. 

Van Mons ib. 

Ick worth 155 

Innominee 128 

Johonnot 143 

Josephine 155 

Julienne 128 

La Coloma 143 

La Fourcroy . 155 

La Vanstalle 143 

Lewis 155 

L'Incommunicable 143 

Lodge ib. 

L'Oken D'Hiver 156 

Louise Bonne de Jersey 143 

Lowell 156 

Monarch . ib. 

Marie Louise 143 

Napoleon 144 

Naumkeag ib. 

Ne Plus meuris 156 

Newtown Virgaliea ib. 

Noir Grain 144 

Parmentier ib^ 

Passans du Portugal 129 

Passe Colmar 157 

Pengethly ib. 

Petre ib. 

Pitford Pear 145 

Present de Malines 157 

Princesae D' Orange 145 

Prince du Printemps 157 

Prince's St Germain 145 

Poire D 'Ananas ib. 

de Louvaine ib. 

Neill ib. . 

Sans Pepins ib. 

Raymond. 146 

Reine des Poires ib. 

Riche D'Epouille ib. 

Roi de Rome 158 

Rouselench ib. 

Sabine D'Et6 129 

Sabine of the French 158 

Saint Ghislain 146 

Seckel ib. 

Seignieur D'Et6 129 

Serrurier D'Automne 147 

Sieulle ib. 

Striped Bon Chretien ib. 
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Sammer Fjrancreal 147 

Super Fondante ib. 

Sorpasae St Germ&in 158 

Sylvange Verte ib. 

Thompsons 148 

Tillin^n ib. 

Urbaniste ib. 

Vall^ Franche 129 

Vicomte de Spoelberch 159 

Washinirton 148 

Whitefieid 149 

Wilkinson 148 

Williams 149 
Williams Bon Chretien 130, 149 

Winter Crassanne 159 

Winter Nelis ib. 

Wormsley Grange 149 

Persimmon 302 

Pickle of the Walnut 322 

Pickle of the Butternut 324 
of the Olive 334 

PLUM. 

Its history and uses 201 

Its cultivation, &c, 212 

Apricot Plum 202 

Belle of Riom ib. 

Bingham ib. 

Bleecker*8 Gage ib. 

Blue Gage ib. 

Blue HoUattd ib. 

Blue November Gage 203 
Brevoort's Purple Bolmer 203 

Cherry Plum 203 

Ooe's Golden drop ib. 

CtK>per's Plum ib. 

Corsets Admiral ib. 

Field Marshal 204 

— NotaBena ib. 

Rising Sun ib. 

Damas de Maugeron ib. 

Damas de Provence ib. 

Dame Aubert ib. 

Damson ib. 

Diamond Plum ib. 

Diapr^e Rouge 205 

Downton Imperatrice ib. 

Duane's Purple ib. 

Early Monsieur ib. 

Early Yellow 205 



1^4 

Goliah lb. 

Green Gage 206 

Gros Damas Rouge Tardif ib. 

Grosse Mirabelle ib. 

Huling's Superb 206 

Imperatrice 206 

Imperial Diadem ib. 

Italian Damask 207 

lalian Prune ib. 

Jerusalem ib. 

Kirk's Plum ib. 

Large Sweet Damson ib. 

Lex Plum ib. 

Lucombe's Nonsuch ib. 

Mimms 206 

Monsieur ib. 

Morocco ib. 

Nectarine Plum ib. 

Orleans ib. 

Peter's Large Tellow Gage ib. 

Pond's Purple 209 

Precoce de Tours 208 

Prince's Imperial Gage 209 

Red Gage ib. 

Red Perdrigon ib^ 

Red Queen Mother ib. 

Reine Claude Violette 210 

Royale ib. 

Royale de Tours ib< 

Samt Catharine ib. 

Semiana ib. 

Sloe 212 

Smith's Orleans 210 

Surpasse Monsieur ib. 

Variegated Plum 211 

Virginale ib. 

Washington ib. 

White Magnum Bonum ib. 

White Perdrigon ib. 
Wilmot's New £arlv Orleans ib. 
Productiveness of Trees caused 
by artificial means 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 160, 190, 296 lo 292, 

331,^332. 

Propagation 34 
Pruning 48,43,98 

Quenouilles xxx 



Its history and uses 
Its cultivation 
Chinese 
Japan 



162 

164 

ib. 

163 



INDEX. 
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Oblong or Pear 
Orange 
Portugal 
Other yarietiea 

RASPBERRY. 

Its description and uses 

Its cultivation 

Red Antwerp 

White Antwerp 

Other varieties described 

Select List of Fruits 
Shagbark 
Slug worm 
Southern Fruits 



Paie. 
163 
163 

ib. 

ib. 



300 
301 
300 
301 
301 

416 

325 

51 

327 

322 



Shepardia 

SILK. 

Its culture in 17 sections 234 

1 History of Silk 235 

2 History of the Silkworm 239 

3 Climate, Shelter, Habita. 240 

4 Division of Labor 242 

5 Space required for the ^ilk 

worms ib. 

6 Amount of food 244 

7 Amount of Labor ib 

8 Hatching the insects 245 

9 Remarks on feeding ib. 

10 Feeding, Care and Atten- 

dance 246 

1 1 Formation of the Cocoons 247 

12 Maladies of Silkworms ib. 

13 Cocoons for £ggs 248 

14 Stifling the Cocoons ib. 

15 Weight of Cocoons, Silk, 

. Reeling, &c. 249 

16 Numerous successive 

crops 253 

17 System of ComteDandolo 256 

8TAWBERRY. 

Its description and uses 303 

Its cultivation 310 



PSfS. 

Varieties, 

Alpines 304 

Black Prince 306 

Black Roseberry 307 

Downton 304 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet 307 

Elton Seedling 305 

Green Strawberries 306 

Grove end Scarlet 306 

Keen's Seedling 305 

Large Flat Hautbois 307 

Methven Scarlet 306 

Mulberry 305 

Old Pine, or Carolina 206 

Old Scarlet 306 

Prolific Hautbois 307 

Roseberry 309 

Sweet Cone 345 

Wilmot's Superb 306 

Wood Strawberries 304 

List of other varieties 309 

Tea, see Index to Appendix. 

Its imitation 294 

Transplanting 33 

Vinegar 113 

Vegetables. 359 

Index to do. 413 

Wine of Quinces 163 

^of Cherries 213 

of Mulberries 224 

of Currants 294 

of Elde rberries 320 

of Gooseberries 297 

of Orange 347 

of Pine Apple 349 

of Peach 167 

of Raspberries 300 

of Strawberries 303 

2S0,2&i6 



See also Grape Vine 
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INDEX TO SOUTHERN FRUITS. 



Akee Tree 352 

Alligator Pear ib. 

Anchovy Pear ib. 

Aurucanian Pine ib. 

Banana 351 

Bread Fruit 353 

Cacao ib. 

Carob 338 

Cashew Nut 353 

Citron 347 

Coffee 354 

Cocoa Nat 355 
Custard Apple, Varieties 338 

Durion 355 

Euphoria 339 

FIO. 

Its history, uses 327 

Cultivation 331 

Varieties. 

Angelique 328 

Common Blue 328 

LarffeBIue 329 

Bordeaux ib. 

Brunswick ib. 

Figue Blanche Ronde ib. 

Black Genoa ib. 

Purple Genoa ib. 

White Genoa ib. 

Black Ischia 330 

Brown Ischia ib. 

Green Ischia ib. 

Yellow Ischia ib. 

Black Italian ib. 

Brown Italian ib. 

Long Brown Naples ib. 

Malta ib. 

Marseilles ib. 

Murrey 131 

Nerii ib. 

Brown Turkey is. 

Violette ib. 

Small Early White ib. 

Guava, Varieties 340 

Granadilla, Varieties 339 

Jujube 341 
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Lemon 


348 


Lime 


ib. 


Loquat 


341 


Lucuma 


ib. 


Madi 


ib. 


Mammee 


356 


Mango Tree 


355 


Mangostan 


356 


Oleaster 


341 


OLIVE. 




Its history and uses 


333 


Cultivation 


337 


Varieties described 


335 


ORAKGE. . 




Its history and uses 


347 


Cultivation 


349 


Blood or Malta Orange 


346 


China Orange 


ib. 


Mandarin Orange 


ib. 


Seville Orange 


347 


Palm 


356 


Pee-Tsee 


382 


PINE APPLE. 




Its history and uses 


349 


Cultivation 


351 


Varieties described 


350 


Pinus Pinea 


341 


Pistachia 


342 


PLANTAIN. 




Its description and uses 


351 


Prickly Pear, Varieties 


342 


Pomegranate 
Rose Apple 


342 


357 


Shaddock 


348 


Tamarind 


357 


Tchee-tse 


344 


Tea 


343 


Tryphasia 


357 


Tuna 


345 


Varonna Plum 


357 


Wine of the Orange 


347 


Pine Apple 


350 



INDEX TO APPENDIX. 



INDEX TO VEGETABLES, 



Page. 

Preparation of the soil 359 

Hot Beds, &x. 359 

Insects 369 

Arachis hjpogea 361 

Arracacha ib. 

Arrowroot ib. 

Artichoke 366 

Asparagiut 367 

BasU 372 

Beans 367 

Beet 361 

Bread Root 362 

Borecole 368 

Broccoli ib. 

Brnssels sprouts ib. 

Cabbage ib. 

Caraway 362 

Cardoon 369 

Carrot 362 

Cauliflower 369 

Celery 872 

Chervil 373 

Chives or Cives ib. 

Coriander ib. 

Cress ib. 

Cucumber ib. 

Dandelion 369 

Egg plant . ib. 

Endive 373 

Fennel 374 

Florida Coffee 374 

Garlic ib. 

Ginger 363 

Hibiscus 370 

Horse Radish 374 

Indian Corn 370 

Italian Corn Salad 374 

Kale 370 

Leek 363 

Lettuce 374 

35» 



Lin-kio 


Fac^* 
8^ 


Marjoram 


375 


Marty nea 


ib. 


Marigold 


ib. 


Mustard 


ib. 


Nasturtium 


ib. 


Okra 


ib. 


Onion 


363 


Oxalis Crenatfll 


364 


Parsley 


375 


Parsnip 


364 


Peas 


370 


Pee-tsee 


364 


Pepper 


37(5 


Potatoes 


364 


Pumpkins 


:*7l 


Radish 


376 


RampioA 


376 


Rape 


ib. 


Rhubarb 


ib. 


Rocambole 


365 


Sage 
Salsafy 


377 


365 


Salsilla 


365 


Savory 


377 


Scorzonera 


365 


Sea-Kale 


371 


Sesamum, or Benne 


377 


Shallots 


365 


Skirret 


ib. 


Spinach, or Spinage 


371 


Squash 


ib. 


Sweet Potatoes 


365 


Swiss Chard 


372 


Thyme 


377 


Tomato 


ib. 


Trapa Natans 
Turnips 


^ 


Tarn 


ib. 
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INDEX TO ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 



Page.^ 
Arrangement of Ornamental 

Trees, &c. • 378 

Abele . ■ 379 

Acacia, Porple Flowering 382 

, Rose 366 

AUantnuB, or Tree of Heaven- 379 
Almond, large Doable Flow- 
ering • 19^ 
Almond, Dwarf Double Flow- 
ering 196,390 
Altbea frutez, varieties 386 
Apple, Chinese, Double Flow 

ering 
Apple, Red Siberian Crab 
.. Yellow 



Aristolochia Sipho 
Ash 

Chinese 

Curled leaved 

Manna 

Mountain 

"Weeping 



Azalea 
Beech 



Purple Leaved 



76 
75 
ib. 
391 
379 
383 
382 
379 
321 &383 
383 
386 
379 
383 
391 



Bignonia Radicans 
Chinese, or Grandi- 

flora ' 392 

Broom, Scotch 391 
— , Siberian 

Button Wood 379 

Cabbage Tree 3a3 

Caljcantbus 386 

- — ' C hinese White 

and Yellow 387 

Camellia 390 

Carica papaya 383 

Camphor 379 

Catalpas 379 

Cedar, Red 383 

, White 380 

Cherry, Double Flowering 222 

, Virginia 380 

, Weeping ib. 

Chionanthus, Snowdrop 383 

Colutea, two varieties 387 

Corchorus 390 

Currant, Indian 387 I 

*— -, Missouri ib. ) 



Cypress, Deciduous 
Daphne Mesereon, Red 
-^ , White 



Diervilla, Yellow 
Dirca Pidustris 
Dogwood, Bloody 

— , White Flowering ib. 



PafB. 
380 
390 

ib. 

ib. 

387 

ib. 



Elm 

, American Red 

, Cork Bark 

, Scotch 

Flowers 
Franklinia 
Glycine Frutesoens 

, Chinese 

Halesia 
Hawthorn 
Hercules' Club 
Hemlock 



386 

380 

ib. 

ib. 
394 
383 
392 

ib 
387 

ib. 
384 
oov 



Honeysuckles. 

, English Fly, upright 387 

— — , Tartarean, ib. 

, Early Bel^ic 393 

, Italian ib. 



, Monthly Variegated ib. 

, Chinese , 

Twining ib. 



-, Scarlet Monthly 
Trumpet ib. 

-"— , Yellow do. I ib. 

, Orange, or Pubescent ib. 

, Japan ib. 

f Eiruscan ib. 



Horse Chesnut, White Flow- 
ering 384 
Horse Chesnut, Dwarf Flow- 
ering, and other varieties 380 
Indigo Shrub 398 
Ivy, Evergreen, or Giant 392 

, Virginian ib. 

Judas Tree 384 

Juniper Swedish 385 

Kentucky Coffee 384 

Laburnum, two varieties ib. 

Larch, American 381 

, Scotch 380 

Lilac, White and Purple 388 
, Persian, two varieties ib. 
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Lilac, Cbinese cut leaved 
Lfime, or Linden, two var. 
Locust 
Hemlock 



Page. 

388 
380 
881 
380 



Three 



381 

ib. 

384 

ib. 

ib. 

388 



Honey Locast, or 

Thorned Acacia 
Magnolia, Blue Flowerings 
, Chandelier 

, Chinese Purple, 

, Cordata 

, Glauca 

'■ — , Great Flowering 384 

, Splendid ib. 

, Tripetala ib. 

Maple, 6x;arlet 381 

, Su^ar ib. 

Mountain Laurel 388 

— Rose, or Raspberry ib. 

Snow Drop 384 

Mulberry, Chinese 225 & 385 

, Japan Paper ib. & 384 

Osage Orange 385 

Palmetto Royal 388 

PcBonia Tree 390 

Peach, Double Flowering 385 

-, Weeping 182 

Pine, varieties 381 

Pin us Cembro 385 

Pomegranate 343 

Pride of India 385 

Prim, or Privet 388 

— , Chinese ib. 

, Variegated Leaved ib. 

Quince, Chinese 164 



Quince, Japan, or Pyrus 

Rhododendron Maximum 

" Ponticum 



Page. 

163 

389 

ib. 

391 



Rose 

— ^ — , China, or Monthly, var. ib. 

Rosa Rubifolia 392 

St John's Worf 390 

Silver ^ir- . 382 

Spruce, varieties ib. 

Shepardia " 322 

Snowball, or Guelder Rose 389 



Snowberry 
Soph'ora, Japan 
Spirsa Bella 

: — Guelder Rose 

— Nepal 

, Red Flowering 

, Siberian 



391 
384 

ib. 
389 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 



Strawberry Tree 

Sj^ringa, European Fragrant 390 

, Garland, or Large 

Flowering 390 

Sycamore, European 382 

■* Striped Leaved ib. 

Tulip Tree ib. 

Venetian Sumach 386 

Virgin's Bower 393 

Wild Orange 386 

Willow, Black 385 

, Golden 387 

/Ring 386 

, Weeping 382 

, , Napoleon ib. 



SELECT LIST OF FRUITS. 



The following list of Fruits, having been formed with particola/ 
attention and care, is recommended for a moderate collection ; and, 
except a very few of the Apricots and Nectarines, and those very 
few of the Cberiies, ^J^. which are marked thus t, every one of 
them have been proved in our country and climate, and are the 
selections from the very extensive lists of importations and of native 
fruit. But as a great number of the new fruits of the highest char- 
acter, and those so lately received, have never as yet borne fruit in 
our country, and are therefore excluded, it will be obvious that this 
list will firom time to time require a revision. I might here refer in 
particular to those new and most superior kinds sent to Mr Manning 
and myself, in the springs of 1834 and 1835, by Mr Thompson, 
chiefly' Flemish, and so lately proved by him at Chiswick in the Gar" 
den of the London Hort. Soc, and especially to the noble donation 
twice sent us during these same years from Professor Van Mons. 
These alone constitute a collection of about two hundred kinds, ail 
now on trial with us. 

The numerical figures refer to the page where each fruit will be 
found particularly described. 

APPLES. 

Summer Fruit. American Summer Pearmain, 55 ', Benoni, 56 , 
f Calville Blanche D'£t6 ; Early Sweet Bonsh, 56 ; Early Harvest, 
56 ; Porter, 57 ', Pumpkin Sweetins, 57 ; Red Astiucan, 58 ; Sum- 
mer Queen, 58 . William's £<u*ly, 59. 

Autumn Fruit. — Boxford or Towne, 59 ; tBrabant Belle Fleur, 84 ; 
Drap D'Or of France, 60; Dyer, 60; Fameuse, or De Neige,60; 
Grolden Russet, 61 ; Gravenstein, 61 ; Maiden'sBlush, or Hawthorn- 
den, 57; 'Kenrick*s Autumn, 61; Killam Hill, 61; Lvacom, 62; 
Orange Sweeting, 62; Sawjer Sweeting, 63; Straat, d3; Yellow 
Ingestrie, 63 ; York Russetting, 64 ; Red Siberian Crab, 75 ; Yellow 
Siberian Crab, 75. 

Winter Fruit. — iGsopus Spilzenberg, 64 ; Baldwin, 64 ; Bell- 
flower, 65; Blue Pearmain, 65; Dan vers Winter Sweet, 66; Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch, 68; Jonathan, 68; Mackay Sweeting, 69; Ortley, 
70; Pennock*s Red Winter, 71 ; tMela Carla,88; Rhode Island 
Greening, 72 ; Roxbury Rusdetting, 72 ; Swaar, 73 ; Wine Apple, 
73; Winter SweeUng, 74. 
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PEARS. 

S(7MMKR Fruit. — Amire Joannet,113, Dearborn a Seedlioe, 127 ; 
Jargonelle, or Epar^ne, 1 14 ; Sans Peau, or Skinless, 114 ; JcQienne, 
129 ; Rousselet de Kheims, 115. 

AuTDMN Fruit. — Andrews, 130 ; Beurre Bosc, 132 ; Bour^estre, 
134; Capiaumont, 135; Capsheaf, 135; Colmar Souveram, 136; 
Cushing, 136; Dix, 137; Bleecker's Meadow, 134; Duchesse 
d'Angouldme, 139; Foster, 139; Fulton, 140; Genesee, 140; Gold- 
en Beurre of Bilboa, 140 ; Gore's Heathcot, 140; Harvard, 142; 
Henri Quatre, 142 ; Long Green, or Verte Longue, 116 ; Marie 
Louise, 143; Napoleon, 144; Princesse D'Orange, 145 ; Saint Ghis- 
lain, 146 ; Seckel, 146; Summer Francreal, 147 ; Urbaniste, 148; 
Washington, 148; Wilkinson, 148; Williams' Bon Chretien, or 
Bartletty 130 and 149 ; also, Dr Hunt's Connecticut, fine for baking, 
137 ; Prince's St Germain, 145 ; and Newtown Virgalieu, fine for 
baking, 156. The two last may be kept till winter. 

Winter Fruit. — Beurre Diel, 150; Bezi Vaet, 152; Beurre Eas- 
ter, 153; Echasserie, 118; Lewis, 155; Passe Colmar, 157; Syl- 
vanffe Verte, 158. 

WisTSR Baking Pears. — Catillac, 124 ; Pound, 125. 

PEACHES. 

Early Ann, 170; Early Red Rareripe, 176, 177; Cooledge's 
Favorite, 176; Early Royal George, 176; Old Mizon Freestone, 
177; xMalta, or Belle de Paris, 172; Yellow A Iberge, 172; Grosse 
Mignonne, 170; George Fourth, 178; Hoffman's Favorite, 178; 
Mellish's Favorite, 178 ; Morris' White Luscious, 179 ; Snow Peach, 
179 ; Washington Red Free, 179 : Nivette, 174 ; Sargent, 179 ; Red 
Magdalen, 175 ; Orange, 181 ; President, 182 ; Van Zandt's, 182 ; 
Yellow Rareripe, 182; Yellow Red Rareripe, 182 ; Belle de Vitry, 
173; Heath, 181 ; Teton de Venus, 175. 

Pa VIES, or Clingstones. — Lafayette, 183; Spanish, 183; Old 
MixonC, 184; Old Newington, 184; Washington C, 185; Wil- 
liamson's C, 186; Lemon, 185; Hyslop's, 1 d6 ; Heath C, 186. 
This last is rather too late generally for New England. 

APRICOTS. 

Brussels, 198 ; Moorpark,199; Orange, 199; Peach Apricot, 199 ; 
Royal Persian, 200 ; White Apricot, 200 ; Musch,199; Cruft'sLate, 
198; Turkey, 200. 

NECTARINES. 

Early Violet, 191; Elruge,19l; Lewis's, 192; Perkins's Seedling, 
192; Pitmaston Orange, 192; Golden, 193; Vermash, 194; Red 
R^man, 193 ; Scarlet Newington, 198. 

PLUMS. 

Apricot Plum, 202 ; Bleecker's Gage, 202 ; fireevoort*8 Purple 
Bolmer, 203 ; Coe's Golden Drop, 203 ; Duane's Purple, 205 ; Ger- 
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man Prune, 905 ; Green Qnge, 906 ; Italian Damask , 907 ; Larpe 
Sweet Damson, 904 ; Orleans, 906 ; Pood*s, 909 ; Prince's Impenal 
Gage, 909; Red Queen Mother, 909; Roval de Tours, 910; St 
Catiiarine,910; Semiana,910; Smith Orleans, 910; Washington, 911. 

CHERRIES. 

BiooARRSAUS, HfiART CuxRRiEs, A'C. — fKnight*8 EstIj Black, 
914 ; Amber, 915 ; American Amber, 915 ; t Napoleon Bigarreau, 
916; Graffion,917; Black Heart, 917 ; Black TarUrean, 917; Dav- 
enport's Early Red, 918; Sparhawk, 919; Gridley, 919; White 
Tartarean, 990 ; Downer, 918. 

DoKB Cherries , Morellos, &c. — Arch Duke, 920 ; May Duke 
991 ; Plumstone Morello. 929. 

MULBERRIES. 

The Red Mulberry is an excellent fruit, and more hardy than the 
English Black. I have not yet seen the fhiit of the Morus Multi- 
CAULis, but it is said to be fine. 

GRAPES. 

European Varieties. — The White Chasselas, 961, and Golden 
Chasselas, 969, are the best for northern climates. The Muscats do 
well with us, but only in warmer expositions ; the White Muscat, 
er Frontignac, 964 ; also the Black Hamburf, 965 ; Black Cape, 965 ; 
Constantia, 266; tBlack Prince, 975; the tPitmaston's White Clus- 
ter, 269, is highly spoken of. The Muscats of Alexandria, 964; 
require still more heat, and are fine. The Cadiz Grape is also fine, 
-— and many others for warm climates. 

Amexucan Grapes. — The Isabella, 973, and the Catawba, 279, 
are the finest for the North ; add to these the Bland, 979, for the 
Middle States ; and for the South, add to all, the Scuppernong, 274. 

CURRANTS. 

Black Endish, 295; tBlack Naples, 995 ; Large Red Dutch, 995 ; 
and Large White Dutch, or Spanish Imperial, 9%. 

* RASPBERRIES. 
Red Antwerp, 300 ; White Antwerp, 301 ; Bamet, 301. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Many fine kinds, 997, 998, 999. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

In the climate of Boston, the Pine Apple, or Pine : the Mulberry, 
305; the Methven Scarlet, 308; the White Wood, 304; and Red 
Wood, 305, are still much cultivated. Keen's Seedling has been 
enough spoken of — it is fiimous in o|iier climes. 



nrVRSERir of wiluaih keivrick^ 

In Newton, near Boston, — Five and a half miles from 
Boston by the Western Avenue, and one half of a mile 
from the Worcester Railroad. 

A most extensive variety of the finest kinds of Fruit 
Trees, inclading the celebrated New Flemish Pears; — *. 
also, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Ploms, Nectarines, Ap- 
ricots, Almonds, duinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasp- 
berries, fine imported Lancashire Gooseberries ; Mulberries 
for silk at a liberal discount, by the hundred or thousand, 
including the Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis. 
Selections from the original sources and the finest varieties 
known. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about one 
thousand finest kinds. Also, herbaceous flowering Plants, 
Poeonies, and splendid Double Dahlias. 

Address to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Mass. 
Trees and Plants, when ordered,, are selected and labelled 
with due precaution and care, and securely packed, and 
duly forwarded from Boston, by land or sea. Transporta- 
tion gratis to the city. 

All orders led with George C. Barrett, at his Seed 
Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Repository, 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, Boston, will be in 
like manner duly attended to. Catalogues, gratis, on 
application. 
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